Machivaels 
 DISCOURSES: 


Upon the 
1 Firſt Decade ef T. Lius, 
[i Tranſlated out of the Iraliar. 


1 
To which is added 


His Prince. 


With ſome Marginal 2 


Noting and . 


5 To the moſt 25 | 
0 Noble and Illuſtrious 


JAMES 
| Duke of Lenox, Earl of 


March, Baron of Setrington, Darn- 

5. 7 erbanten, and Methuen, Lord 

great Chamberlain and Admiral 

of Scotland, Knight of the moſt 

Noble Order of the Garter, and 

. one of his Majeſties moſt hono- 

rable Privy Council in bath 
- Kingdoms, 


* | Offer here to your Grices . 
d * Wy patronage my beſt ende 2 

voss, diſcovering at lat 
— their imperfestions, 
Jo I can claim mine in, CHO YY 
For which however I may have i in- 
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The Epiſtle 
curred the blame of ſome, as unable 
to do the Author, I have under- 
taken, his full right, but rather by 
my_rude ſtile wronging his original 
- luſtre yet perhaps, with others 


more moderate, I may find favor 


and good acceptance, as well for m 
choice of the — whoſe wort 

will ſomewhat beare me out, as be- 
cauſe I have contributed hereunto 
what I ought, which can be no more 
then what I could, Mine Author 
was a Florentine, whoſe national 
attribute among the Italians is ſub- 
tilty,and whoſe particular eminence 
in cunning hath ſtyled the moſt cun- 
ning, as his Sectaries, Maohiavilli- 
ans. Nor hath this workman taken 
in hand a work unproper for his skill, 
being the diſcovery of the firſt 
foundations, and analyzing of the 
very grounds upon which the Ro- 
man Commonwealth was built, and 
afterwards roſe to ſuch glory and 
power, that neither before nor 
after all the ages of the world 
ever 


— 
Of 
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Dedicatory. | 
ever afforded the like example. 
This book I conceived, I might 
not unfitly preſent your Grace with, 
as unto whoſe ſervice I owe my ſelf 
and what I can, and whom as well 
for neereneſs of blood, as affection 
and favor, his Sacred Majeſty may 
moſt probably 0 in this our 
ſhip of State near the helme, to the 
end it may in ſome part ſerve for 
your experience, as a good ſea- card, 
whereby you may becomeable and 
expert, as well inthe entrances and 
paſſages into all crechs and harbors 
of quiet, as in the diſcovery and 
avoidance of all rocks and ſhelves g 
for as at ſea it is alwaies ſeen, that 
in a ſtormy and tempeſtuous time, 
xa maſter dares not truſt the rudder 
in the hand of others then ſuch as 
are the beſt approved and experien- 
ced Mariners; ſo, in all States we 
find, that however in time of peace 
and quiet, allyance, blood, and 
favor have a main ſtroke in matter 
of preferments and imployments too 


A4 yet 


The Epiſtle 
yes when the times grow perple 
| 4 with perils and e 
worth and experience ate ſo ght af. 
= and then of _ roy mate 
18 d benig ne, as to. Ord 4 per 2 
tual calme, and therefore” — 
Grace may do well to enable your 
ſelf for the ſervice of your Prince 
and Countrey, that being called 
for into the ſteerage in turbulent 
times, not favor, onely may give 
you a place there, but uſe find 
you neceſſary, - wliereunto if I could 
contribute a poote mite; T had done 


enough. F319) = 
- Notwithſtanding however my 
Authour, in what he hath done 
well, - hath far excelled others, 
yet is he not without his ble- 
miſhes and etrors to; wich, as 


well as I was able to diſcover 
them, I have markt, and there 


unte added ſome obſetvations, 
taking Cas I. think): alf his no- 
toridus errors in this book: Where 
in Imay have committed faults 2 
Wo whic 


3 
which you may be pleaſed to paſs 


over, as no ſtrange thing, but ac- 
cept rather the duty of 
Your Graces 
humbleſt ſervant, 
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A Table of the Argu- 


ments of each ſeveral 


Chapter. 
WW Hat were in general the beginnings 
; of every City, and eſpecially that 

of Rome. Chap. 1. 
How many kindes of Commonwealths there 


are and what was that of Rome, Cha p. 2. 


Upon what occaſions the Tribunes of the 


People were created in Rome, whereby 
the Cemmon-wealth became more perfett, 


Chap. 3. 

T hat the diſagreement of the Senate and 
people of Rome made the Commonwealth 
both free and mighty. Chap. 4. 
Whether the people or the Nobility are the 
the better guardians of liberty, and 
which have greater occaſions of being tu- 
multuous, either they that ſtrive to in- 
large the State, or they that endeavor but 


to maintain it. Chap. 35. 


thether in Rome there could have been 
ſuch à State founded as Would quite have 
taken away the hatreds berween the people 

and 


The Table: 
and the Senate. Chap. 6, 


' How uſefull accuſations are in a N 


for the maintenance of liberty; Chap. 7. 
Accuſations are not more beneficial to Com- 
monwealths then Calumnies permcions. 

7, 1.4, WAS: 

How needful it is, that he who frames. a- 
. neW the laws, andlaies new fonndations 
of a Commonwealth, be alone without 
Companion or Competitor. Chap. 9. 
As the Fannders cf a Commonwealth or 
Kingdom are praiſe-worthy, ſo the beg 

. Linners of a Tyranny deſerde much infa- 
my. Chap. 10. 
Of the Romans Religion. Chap. 11. 
Of what importance it us to hold a worthy 
' eſteem of Religion; and that Italy for 
having faild therein by means of tbe 
Church of Rome hath gone te wrack, 
= | Chap. 12. 

In what manner the Romans avail'd them- 
ſelves of their Religion, in ordering the 
City, in unaertaking their defi nes, and 
ſtopping of tuwulty x P..13. 
T be Romany interpreted their auſpices as ne- 


er. required, and. with diſcretion 
made a ſhew to obſerve their Religion, yet 
upon occaſion they negleſted it; but if 4. 
Aid rauch conemn it, thy puny 
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lim. 


| Abe Tie: 


he Semnites for the extream remedy. to 
their broken ſtate, have recourſe to Reli- 
LOL 8 | Chap. 15. 
"7 accuftomed to live under a Prince, if 
"bj a9 accident they become free, have 
much adoe to maintain their liberty. 

| Chap. 16. 

A diſerderiy people getting their liberty, 
-canme keep themſelves free wit haut 
great difficulties. Chap 17. 
In what manner, in a corrupted City; afree 


© fate may be maintained, being gotten, or 
how when they have it not, it may be got- 


ten and well ordered. Chap. 18. 
ven mean Prince may eaſily ſubſiſt, 
ſucceeding a brave and valorons Prince; 
but 4 mean one fullowing one that is mean, 
brings. 4 flate into great hazard. 
Chap. 19. 


cet work great ed, and Commonwealths 


well ordered, of neceſſity have valorages 


Two continued T2 of vglorous Prin- 


ſucceſſions: And therefore are their, gains 0 
An igcreaſet great.  . Chah 20. 
What blame that Prince or Republique de- 
ſerves that wants ſoldiers of his own ſul- 


; Chap. 21. 
What we may obſerve in the caſe of the three 
| Heratij 
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The Table. 
Horatij Nomant, and the three Curiatij 
Albans. Chap. 22. 

That the whele fertune owght not to be laid 
at ſtakes, where the whole forces trie nut 
for it: and for this cauſe it15often hurt- 
full to guard the paſſages. Chap. „ 

Commompealt hi well ordered appoint Ja 


wards and puniſhments for their 252 


never recompence the one with 
Chap. 24. 
Whoſcevtr would reforme an ancient ſtate in 
a free City, let him retain at leaft the 
ſhadow of the old cuſtoms. Chap. 25. 
A new Prince in aCity or Province taken 
by him, ſhould make i innovations in every 
thing. Chap. 26. 
IA very ſeldom, that men kuolv how to be 
alto dae miſchievous or altogether good. 
Chap. 27. 
Fer what reaſon the Romans were leſs un- 
grateful to their Citizens, then the Athe- 
mans, Chap. 28, 
Whether of. the. two be more ungratefull , - 


ple,or-4 Prince. Chap. 29. 
who means a Prince or Republ: ſhould uſe to 
Avoid this viceof ingratitude, and what 4 
Commander or Citizen to be free from 
their danger. Chap. 30. 


That the Roma, Commanders were never 
extras 


—— 


The Table. 
extraordinarily puniſb d, for any error 
commit ted, nor at all puniſb d when either 
by their ignorance or upon ſome unlucky re- 


ſolution taken by them the Commonwealth 


(affered. Chap. 31. 
A Prince or Republ. ſhould not defer to do 
good unto men, until their neceſſity re- 
quire it. Chap 32. 
When an inconvenience is grown ina ſtate or 
againſt a ſtate, it is better to bear with it 
for a While, then preſently to ſtruggle with 
it. C Ap. 33. 
The Diltators aut hority did good and not 
harme to the Communwealth of Rome, and 
how authorities which the Citizens take 
upon them of themſelves,ana not thoſe that 
are given them by the peoples free voices, 
are hurtful to the government. Chap. 3.4. 
The reaſon why in Rome the creation of the 
Decemvirate was hurt ful to the liberty of 
that Republique, notwithſtanding that it 
was made by publique and free voicet. 
Chap. 35. 


The Citizens vhs have poſſeſſed the Treateſt 


charges in the Commonwealth, ought nat 


diſdain the lefs as unworthy of them. 


Chap. 36. 
What diftaſtes the A grarian lam gave in 


"Reme , and that it i ver, f de to. 
mal a lam in à Commonivealth, that © 


locks 
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The Table. 
looks far back mardi, and yet goes directiy 
againſt an ancient cuſtome of the City. 

Chap. 37. 

Weak Commonwealths are hardly drawn to 
a certain reſolution and know not how to 
determine, and the conrſe they ordinarily 
take, they are rather forc'd tos, then chooſe 


of themſelves. Chap. 38. 
T he ſame accidents are ſeen to befall ſeveral 
People. Chap. 39 


The creation of the Decemvirate in Rome, 
and what therein is to be nited, where a- 
mong many other things is conſidered, how 
by the like accident a Republique may be 
preſervedar ſuppreſſed. Chap. 40. 

Of humbl to become proud, of -mercifull 
cruell, without paſſing through the due 
means between theſe extreams, argues in- 
diſcretion, and turns not to advantage. 


Chap. 4r. 
How eaſily men may be corrupted. Chap. 
42 


They ihe ht for their own glory, are the 
good and faithful oldiers, Ch p. 43. 
A multitude without a head is unprofitable, 
and a man ſhonld net firſt threaten, aud 
afterwards demand the power, Chap. 


It is a matter of very evill example, " 


The Table. 


be that makes a law, neglefFr the obſer- 
ving of it: and it is very dangerons.in 4 


State, to make acontinual practice of 
cruel executions, Chap. 45. 
Men ariſe by e from one ambition to 
another, and firſt they ayme no further 
then that they themſelves ſuffer no pou 
of. others , afterwards they ſtrive" to be 
Alle to hurt others. Chap. 46. 
Men though they are deceived in generali- 
ties, yet are they not ſocaſfoly be be uiled in 
particulars. zap. Y 
He that would. not haue 4 Magiftracy 
Ven to one that is baſe and len ttt tr bom 
cauſe it to be demanded either by one that 
2242 lewd, © goon 
i very noble and very good, Chap. 48. 
If thoſe Cities, that — had their begin- 
ning free as Rome , have found fir 


ro e laws, that can maintain t 


thoſe t hows had their beginning cm. 
dial ſervile, find almoſt an impo mph ihility. 


er 0 he 
* LE 2 the publique — 


not be given into the 


di of one Council, or one it's 


A Commonwealth or Prince ſhould 2 


fan te Sethe of a free mind, * f 
dee 


The Table. 


"Herd" mecro neceſſity compells them to ad. 


t Wr. Chap. 51. 
To ſtay the inſolente of one that grows power 
full in a Commonwealth, there is no way 
more ſecure and leſs offenſive then to ſeize 
beforehand, and ſo prevent him e 
ways, by which he attains to that power. 

C hap. 52. 


T he People diceived by a fatſe ſhew of good, 


2 ſecek their own ruine, and great 
pes and large promiſes do eaſily move 


them. Chap. 53. 
What authority the Ee of agreat and 
worthy . h to appeaſe and quiet 


the rage of a multitude. Chap. 54. 
How eafily things are ordered in 4 City 
where the people is not corrupted, and that 
where a parity is, there 1s no place for 4 
Principality; and where that is not,” 4 
© Republique cant be. Chap. 55. 
Before ſtrange accidents and changes befall a 
City er Conntrey, uſually there art ſome 


. - prodigies that forerun them, om men that 


foretel them. Chap. 56. 
A- Commun people united are ſtrong and vi- 
Forous, hut taken apart and ſeparated, vile 
Aud contemptible. C hap. 57: 
The" multitude is more wiſe and tonſtant 


then A Prince. Chap. 58. 
| What 


The Table. 


What confederation or league is rather to be 
truſted, either that which is made with a 
Republique, or that is made with a 
Prince. Chap. 59. 

How the Conſulſbip and every other magi- 
ftracy in Rome, was given without reſpect 
of age. Chap. 69. 


The Table of the ſecon 
bock. 


V\ 


Hich contributed more to the 


Romans in the conqueſt of their 
Empire, either their vertue or their for- 
tune Chap. 1. 


What x I the Romans had to make warr 
withall, and how obſtinately they fought 

for the defence of their liberty. Chap. 2. 
Rome became a great City, by ruining thoſe 
that were near neighbors unto her,” and 
by admitting ſtrangers without. diffi- 
culty to ſhare in her dignities, Chap. 3. 
Republiques have taken three particular 
courſes to amplify and inlarge their ſtates, 
That the changes of Religions and — 
ges, together with the chances of flouds 


and 
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The Table. 
and peſtilences, aboliſh the memory of things. 
Chap. 5. 


How the Romans proceeded in making er war. 


How much land the Romans allowed to ot 
man they ſent out to inhabit their Colomes, 
Chap. 7. 
T he occaſions, wherefore people leave their 
own native ſoyles, and invade other coun- 
treys. Chap. 8. 
Upon what occaſions wars are begun among 
Princes. Chap. 9 
Mone yt are not the finews of war, according 
to the common opinion. Chap. 10. 
It is nit a match wiſely made, to jeyn alliance 
with a Prince whoſe credit 15 — * 
his ee 
thether it is better for a Prince ra th 
be aſſaild by 25 enemy, himſelf 71 
begin the war with him, or to ex pelt while 
it comes home to him. Cha 
That men riſe from poore and (mall be = 
nings to great fortunes, rather by the 17 


of Cuile then force. Chap. 1 
They are often dectived who think with - 
mility to overcome pride. Chap. 14. 


Weak States are al\vaies irreſelute in their 
determinations ,, and flow deliberations 
are alwayes burtfml. C hap. 15. 


How 


The Table. | 


How much the erder uſed by our ſoldiers in 
theſe modern times differ from thaſe of the 
ancients, ( hap.16. 

hat eſteem our modern armies oughtto have 
of artillery, and if the opinion which is 
generally conceived of it be true. Chap. 

11 

How by authority taken from the example 
of the Romans, and from the uſe of the 
ancient military diſcipline the foot is more 
tobe eftremed then th: horſe, Chap. 18. 

That conqueſts in Republiques not well ga- 

verned, and that proceed not according to 


the Roman valour, procure rather their 


ruine then advancement... Chap. 19. 
that ha ard that Prince or Commonwealth 
runt, which, is ſerued by auxiliary and 
mercenary ſoldiers. Chap. 20. 
The firſt Rector that ever the Romans ſent 
to any place, was to Capua four hundred 
Fears after they began to make war. Chap. 
| 21. 
How erroneus many times the opinions of men 
are, when they give their judgments 
touching great affairs. Chap. 22, 
How much the Romans in giving judgement 
u pon their ſubjetts, whenſoever cocaſion 
was eff ered that conſtrained them there- 
unto, avoyded the middle way, and 


rather 
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The Table. | 
rather betock themſelves to one of the ex- - 


tream:. | ap. 23. 
Fertreſſes in general do more harme then 
goed. Chap. 24. 


_ It is a wrong courſe, to aſſail a City fallen 
into diſcord; thinking by means thereof to 


I» 
* 


become maſter of it. Chap. 25. 
Contempt and contumely e hatred a- 
gainſt them that uſe it without — return 
of advantage to them. hap. 26. 
Prudent Princes and Commonwealths ought 
to be content with the viſtory, fer often 
times when that ſuffices not, they loſe it. 
hap. 27. 
How dangerous a thing its for a Republique 
or Prince, not to revenge an injury done 
againſt the publique State, or againſt a 
private perſon, | Chap. 28. 
Fortune blinds mens eyes, when ſhe will not 
ſuffer them to prevent her defsgns. Ch. 29. 
Republiques and Princes that really are 
mighty, ſeek not by moneys to make alli - 
ance with ethers hut with their valor and 
repute of their forces. Chap. 30. 
How dangerous a thing it is to give credit 
to men that are baniſh ont of their Coun- 
trey. Chap. 31. 
How Wayes the Romans uſed to make 
themſelves maſters of Towne, Chap. - 
T 


The Table. 


Chap. 33. 


The Table of thethird 
bock. 


"Or the maintenance of 4 Religion or 
Commonwealth long in being, it ts 
neceſſary oftentimes to reduce them to 


their firſt grounds. Chap. 7. 
It ts avery great part of wiſdom ſometimes 
to ſeem a fool. Chap. 2. 


T hat it was neceſſary for preſervation of the 
new gotten liberty, to put Brutus his ſons 

to death, Chap. z. 
No Prince lives ſecure in his Principality, 
while thoſe are living who were deſpoyled 
of it. Chap. 4. 
What it is that makes a Prince loſe his 
K ingdome, which he injoys by right of in- 
heritance. Chap. 5. 
Of Conſpiracies, Chap. 6. 
From whence proceeds it, that of the chan- 
Jes from liberty to ſiavery, andfromſla- 
very to liberty, ſome are withont blood, o- 
thers exceeding bloody. Chap. 7. 
He 


That the Romans gave their Commanders of 
their armies, free and large Commiſſions. 


— 
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The Table. 


He that will make alteration in 4 Repub- 


lique, muſt conſider the ſubject he is to 

. Worke upen. ha 8. 
How 4 man muſt of neceſſity change With Ne 
times, if he will alwaies have good ſuc- 
ceſs in his undertakings. Chap. g. 


That a Captain cannot avoid battel when 


bis enemy will fight in any caſe. Ch. 10. 


He that hath to deal with many, however 


that he be the weaker, provided that he 
can but ſupport their firſt violence, over- 
Comes. ap. 11. 
That a Wiſe Commander upon his own ſoldi- 
ers, ſhould lay all manner of neceſſity to 
fight, and take it, as much as he can, from 
bis enemies. Chap. 12. 
#hether more truſt is to be repaſed in a good 
Commander having a Weak army, or in a 
good army having a weak. Commander. 
Chap. 13. 
New. ſleights and inventions that are uſed in 
the midſt of a fight.,, and nem cryes 
that are heard, What effeits they produce, 
Chap. 14. 
That the command of an army enght to be 
given in charge onely to one, and where 
there are more, they alWaies erre. Chap. 
* b | 15. 
In. time of difficulty and peril, true * 
An 


The Table. 
and vertue is ſought after; and in calm 


wealth, friends and aa prefer 
them. 
That he who hath rectived any notable di- 
grace or injury done him from a Prince or 
Republique, ſbould never be intruſted by 
them in any employment or ſervice of 
import ance, Chap. 17. 
There is nothing more wort hy of 4 Comman- 
der, then to be able to diſcover before 
hand and eſpy out the enemies prattices. 
Chap. 18 
Whether in the goverment of a multitude, 
milaneſs or ſeverity be of greater dvaile. 
| hap. 19. 
One example of humanity prevailed withthe 
Faliſci, more then all the force of Rome 


From whence it came that Hannibal by a 
manner of proceeding different from that 
of Scipioes, wronght the ſame effett 
in Ttaly, Which the other did in Spain. 

Chap. 21. 

How Manlius Torquatus h:s rigor, and Va- 

lerius Corvinus his milaneſs gaind each 
ef them the ſame glory. Chap. 22, 
For what canſe Camillus was baniſhed 
XK Rowe, | Chap. 23. 
T he 


and quiet times, not their vertues but their 


Chap. 16, - 


could. Chap. 20. 
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The continuation of governments brought 
Rome into thraldom. Chap. 24. 
Of Cinci nnatus and many 1 
2p. 25. 

How that upon the occaſion of Women, ftates 
have been ruined. C hap. 26. 
How aCity at diſcord in it ſelf is to be uni- 
ted: and ho that opinion is not true, that 

to maintain Cities in obedience, it is ne- 
ceſſary to keep them in diſcord, and divided 
into factions. Ch3p..27. 
That the Citizens ations ought to be well 
2 for many times under vertuous 
and charitable d:eds, are laid the ſouuda- 


evans of Tyranny. RE 2p. 28. 
That the peoples faults grow from their 
Princes, Chap. 29. 


A Citizen, that Will if his on antherity 
do any good in his on City, of neceſſity 
muſt firft extinguiſh all envy : and What 
erder 1s to be taken tor the defence of a 
City up:n the enemies approach. Che p. 30. 
Powerful Commonwealthe, and great and 
worthy perſonages in all manner of fortune 
retain the ſame courage and the ſame dig- 


nity. Chap. 31. 
What means ſome have practiſed to diſturb 
4 treaty of peace. Chap. 32.. 


much furthers an army. in the winning of 
4) 4 


The Table. 


% battel, to be confident of their own forces 
and their Generals valor. Chap. 33. 
that fame, report, or opinion cauſes the peo- 
ple, to begin to caſt their favors upon a Ci. 
Hizen : and whether a Prince or a People 
do beftow their Magiftracies With better 
'=, rao C hap. 34. 
What dxgers they incur, that put themſelves 
forwards as Principals to adviſe any de- 
ſi gne, which are ſo much the greater, by 
how much this carries with it the more 
difficulty and peril. C hap. 35. 
The reaſon ar apy the Frenth have been 
and are thought in combats at the begin- 
ning more then men, and afterwards leſs 
then Women. * Chop. 36. 
herber ſlight chirmiſhes or battels are ne- 
| ceſſary before a great hattel; andwhat 15 
to be done to kyow a neW enemy, whn one 
world a void thoſe chirmiſhes. Chap. 37. 
What ma nner of man that General ought 
ro be, en whoſe abilities an army may con- 
fdently rely Chap. 38. 
That a Commander ought exattly to know 
ſcituations. C hap. 39. 
How deceit is commendable uſed ag ainſt the 
enemy in time of war. Chap. 40. 
That the defence of ones countrey ought to be | 
andertaken, either With ignominy or with 
log. 
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The Table. 
glory, er what ſot ver Way it be done, it is 


well defen ded. Chap. 41. 
Promiſes extorted by force cught not tobe 
kepr. Chap. 42. 


T hoſe men that are bred in the ſame Country, 
dy throughout all ages krep very necre the 
ſame n ure and diſpoſitim. Chap. 43. 

By ſudden ſuppriſal and beldn:/s many times 
more is obtained, then by ordinary means 
can be gotten. C hip. 44. 

Whieh courſe is the better in à battel, either 
at the firſt to ſuſta n onely the enemies ſh:ck 
and reſerve ſome forces till the latter end 
to give them a blow withall, or elſe as tt 
en themaine tov nture all upen the fury of 
the firſt onſet . C hap. 45. 

whence proceeds it that one family in a City 

h:lds 4 leng time the ſame manners and 
diſpoſition. Chap. 46. 

That a good Citizen for the geod of his Coun- 

try ought to forget all private wrongs. 
Chap. 47. 

when we ſee the enemy commit a great error, 
we ought to belec de there is ſome treac hery 

in the buſineſs Chap. 4<. 

A Republique if one would preſerve it free, 

hath every day nceed of proviſion F new 
orders : aud in regard of hs good deſerts 
that way, Fabius Was termed Magnus. 


Chap. 49. 
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Tranſlated out of Italian, 
The Preface, 


Hen I conſider the eſteem 
which is made of antiqui- 
ty, and that many times 
letting paſs further exam» 
ples) a ſmall piece of an 
ancient ſtatute hath been bought at a great 
Tate, only to have ir at hand, to adorn the 
houſe withall , and that thereby they may 
be able to cauſe others, who take delight in 
the arr, to draw copies thereof, and theſe 
likewiſe endeavour, as lively as they can, to 
repreſent it again ix all their works and on 
theother fide ſeeing the moſt vertuous acti- 
ens that hiſtbries relate us, to have becn at- 
chieved by Kingdomes, ancient Common- 
wealths, Kings Captains, Citizens and Law- 
givers, and ſuch others. who have under- 
gone much for their Countries good; that 
theſe , I ſay, have been rather admired then 
B follow'd, 
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follow'd, or rather by every one have been 
ſo much avoidcd, that now the very foot- 
ſteps of that ancient yertue is utterly defac'd, 
I cannot but both marvaile and grieve :, and 
the rather, becauſe I perceive , that in mat- 
ters of proceſs arifing in a Commonwealth 
among citizens, or in criminal "cauſes, re- 
courſe is alwaies made to rhoſe judgements 
and thoſe remedies which formerly have 
been ordain'd and pradtis'd by the ancients ; 
for the civillawes are nothing elſe; but the 
opinions given by ancient Lawyers, which 
fince having been reduc'd to a method, todirect 
our Doctors of the Law now adaies, in giving 
of their judgements : yer for all this in the 
ordering of Commonwealths, in the mainte- 
nance of States, in the government of King- 
domes, in ordeining of military diſcipline,-in 
waging of war, in giving judgment upon the 
ſubjects, in amplifying of the Empire, there 
are neither Princes, nor Republiques, Comman- 
ders, nor Citizens who ever ſeek after any of 
theſe ancient patternes, Which ] perſwade 
my ſelfpreceeds not ſo much from that weak- 
neſs, into which the breeding and cuſtomesg 
now a daies have brought the world, or from 
that evill which idleneſs accompanied with 
ambition hath done ro many -Chriſtian coun- 
tries and Cities, as from their want of the true 
knowledge of hiſtories, in that by reading 
them, they conceive not that meaning nor re- 
liſh that raſtechey have in them: whence it ariſes 
that many who read, rake delight to hear the 
variety of accidents, which are frequent in 
them, without further regard of imicaring them 
deemi ng that not only hard, but unpotſible, 
as if the heavens, the ſun, the 2 
and 
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The firſt Booke. 
and men were alter'd from what they were 
of old, in the ir motion, order and power. 
Wherefore being defirous ro withdraw men 
from this errour, I thought fit to write upon 
theſe bookes of T: Livius, which have e- 
ſcap'd the malice of the times, what I thoughi, 
conformable to moderne and ancient affaires, 
of purpoſe for the better underſtanding of 
them, that they who ſhall well peruſe theſe - 
diſcourſes of mine, may there reap that 
profit for which end the knowledg of 
hiſtorĩie ought to be ſought after. And how- 
ever this be a taske o great difficulty, yer 
by the helpe of tho e who have incourag d 


me to und er got this burden, I beleeve I ſhall 


carry it ſo far onwards, that there ſhall be 
left for him that comes after me, but very 
little way to bring it to a good end. 


ME CHAP. I. 


What were in generall the beginnings of every 
(ity, and eſpecially that of Rome. 


Hoſoever ſhall reade what beginning 
the City of Rome had, who were 


the Lawmakers, and how it was 
founded, will nothing marvaile that ſo great 
vertue was continued ſo many years in the 
city, and tharfrom thence afrerwards there 
grew ſo mighty an Empire, to which thar 
Commonwealth attain'd. And therefore to 
diſcourſe firſt of her birth, I ſay , that all 
Cities were built either by the Natives of 'the 
place they were built in, or by ſtrangers. 
The firſt comes to paſſe when the inhabitants 
being diſpers d in many a nd ſmall num bers 
finde they cannot live ſafe , each one nor 
B 2 having 
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having ſtrength apart, as well by reaſon of 
their ſituation, as their ſmall number to 
reſiſt the violence of thoſe that would force 
them; or if they would joyn together for 
their defence, the enemy comming upon 
them, they cannot do it in time; and when 
they ſhould be in one body, they muſt of ne- 
ceſſity abandon divers of their retreats, & ſo 
become a ſudden prey to their enemies : 
Wherefore to eſcape rheſe dangers, either of 
themſelves, or upon the motion of ſome one 
of authority among them, they confine them- 
ſelves to dwell together, in a place choſen as 
well for their better commodity of living as 
more facility of defence. Of this ſort among 
many others were Athens & Venice, The brit 
under the command of Theſexs, was upon the 
like occafions built by the ſcattered inhabi. 
canrs : the other, much people being retired 
into certain little Llands at the point of the 
Adriatique Sea ( to avoid thoſe wars which 
then were beginning in Ttaly by reaſon of 
thoſe huge and continual inundations of Bar- 
barians upon the declining of the Roman 
Empire) began among. themſelves with- 
out the authority of any particular Prince, 
to live under thoſe lawes they thought moſt 
proper for their preſervation : which 
proy'd luckily ro them, for the long quiet 
their ſituation gave them, that Sea having 
no outlet, and thoſe people which then 
afflicted Italy, not having ſhips to annoy 
them, ſo that every little beginning was 
ſufficient ro give them that greatneſs they 
now have. The ſecond fortis, when a City 
is built by ſtrangers which are either abſoiure 
of themſelyes, or depend upon others, & ſuch 
are 
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ure colonies which are ſent out either by a 


Commonwealth or Prince to disburden 
their Towns of inhabitants, or for the de- 
fence of ſome country which of late they 
have gotten, and would ſafely keep without 
much expence; of which ſort the Remans 
built many throu 3ouhr all their dominions;o» 
thers were built by ſome Prince, not to make 
his ſeate there, but for his glory; and ſo was 
Alexandria by Alexander: and becauſe theſe 
ciries have not their beginning free, they ſel- 
dome attain to that greatneſs, as to be eſteem- 
ed the head cities of Kingdomes. The like be- 
ginning had Florence? (hither it wa built by 
Syllaes Souldiers, or by chance by the in- 
habitants of the mountains of Fieſola; who 
raking heart upon that long peace the world 
enjoyed under Octavian, came down & dwelt 
in the plain upon the Arne) for it was built 
under the Roman government, neither could 
it in the beginning make greater increaſe, 
then what the Princes favour allow'd it. The 
founders of Cities are then ſaid to be abſolute 
and free, when any people either led by a 
Prince, or of themſelves, are forc'd by conta- 
gion, famine, or war to abandon their native 
Soyle, and ſeek a new dwelling and theſe are 
are content to inhabite the Cities in "the 
Country they have conquered, as Moſes 
did , or build new, as did ne. In this 
caſe appeares the abiliry of the founder, 
and rhe fortune of the Ciry founded, the 
which is more or leſs admirable, as he who 
gave thereto the beginning was of greater or 
or leſs abilities: which is ſeen in rwo kindes; 
the firſtin choyce of che ſituation, the ſecond 
in making the: lawes. And becauſe men 

B 3 act 
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act ſome things upon neceſſity, others by 
their own election, and the greater vertue is 
there ſeen where election bach the Icaſt 
power; it is to be conſider d, whether it 
were better to chuſe barren places to build 
Ciries in, to the end men being forc'd to la- 
bor for their ſuſtenance, might live the better 
in agreement, the poverty of their Country 
giving leſs occaſion of diſcord, as it waz in 
Raugia and in many o her Cities built in 
like places, which choyce without doubt 
would be wiſclier made and more profitable, 
if men were content to live of their own, and 
not ſeek to rule over others, but ſeeing ir 
not poſſible for men to live in ſecuricy with- 
out force, it is neceſſary to avoid a barren 
ſoyle, and to plant themſelves in fruitful 
places, where they may be enabled by the 
plenty of their ſear roenlarge and defend their 
ter. itorics againſt thoſe that would affaulr 
them, and over-maſter alt that would oppoſe 
their greatneſs. And to the end the riches 
of the country occaſion not roo much the 
caſe of the people, it would be fit to pro- 
vide that the laws oblige them ro take theſe 
paines, the firuation doth not, and to 
imirare thoſe who have liv'd in pleaſant 
and fruitfull countries, and apt to breed 
men given to Luxury, loth to uſe that in- 
duſtry vertue requires, and yet were fo 
wiſe as to prevent thoſe harmes the plenty of 
the ſoyle, and fo conſequently the peoples 
idleneſs might cauſe : having impos'd ſuch a 
neceſſity of labour upon thoſe they brought 
up to be Souldiers, as by means of their ſtrict 
diſcipline, they far ſurpaſſed others who ſbe. 
cauſe of their rough and barren countries 
| were 
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were borne fierce ; ſuch was the Kingdome 
of the AZgyftians that notwithſtanding the 
countries delicacies, the laws ſtrictneſs — 

em 


vail'd ſo far, as there were bred by t 


many great perſonages : and if time had 
not worne our their names, it would ap- 
peare they had deſerv'd as much praiſe, as did 
Great Alexauder, and many others whoſe 
memories ſtories continue freſh amongſt us : 
and whoſoever had conſidered the Soldans 
Kingdome, and the Mamaluchs order, with 
their military diſcipline, before they were 
ruin'd by Seſimus the great Turke, would 
have ſeen in that how the Souldiers were 
train'd up in continuall exerciſes, and theres» 
in have known how much they fear'd that 
eaſe to which the goodneſs of their Country 
invited rhem, unleſs it had been oppos'd 
with iſevere lawes, JI ayow therefore the 
choyce better in a fertile place, when that 
good government takes order for a moderate 
aſc of the abundance, When Alexander the 
great had a purpoſe to build a Ciry for his 
glory, Dinocrates the Architect came to him 
and ſhewed him, how it might be built upon 
Mount Athos, which place, beſides that it 
would be ſtrong, he could ſo order, that the 
City ſhould be made in forme df a man: 
which would be a wonder worthy his great- 
neſs : and being askd again by Alexander 
whereupon the inhabiranrs ſhould live, an- 
ſwerd he had not well advis'd of that point 
yer: whereat having laught, he left the moun- 
rain alone, & built Alexandria ſo, that people 
might reſert thicher, as well for the far- 
neſs of the ſoyle, as the commodiry of 
of the ſca, and the River Nilus, Who- 
B4j cver 
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ever then ſhall examine the beginning 
of Rome, if Aneas be taken for the firſt ſoun- 
der, it maſt be numberd among the cities 
that were built by ſtrangers ; If Romulus, 
among thoſe that were built by the Natives ; 
And in what manner ſoever It were, it will 
appear it had a beginning free of it (elf with- 
out dependence of any; and moreover that 
the Laws mide by Romulus, Numa, and others, 
kept it under in an exact obedience ( as here- 
after ſhall befaid :) ſo that neither the fry it- 
fulneſs of the couutry, the commodity of t he 
Sea, the often victories , nor the vattneſs of 
the Empire, could in many ages corrupt it; 
but maintained ir ſo eminent for vertue, that 
never any commonwealth came near it. And 
becauſe thoſe exploits ſhe did, and are re- 
Cired by T. Livius, were atted upon publique 

or private Counſel, and either within or 

without the city ,I will begin my diſcourſe 

upon thoſe things paſſed ' within fand 

dene upon publique advice, which I ſhall 

think worthy of remarke,1dding likewiſe all 

the dependences thereupon; with which the 

firſt book or firſt part ſhall end. 


CHA P, II. 


How many kinds of Commonwealths there are; 
and what was that of Rome. 


1 Will ſorbear to diſcourſe of thoſe cities 
2 which have had their beginnings in ſub- 
jection under others, and ſpeak of ſuch only 
as were free in their births from forrain ſer- 
vicude, having had inflantly the raines of 
their own government in their own hands, 

ry either 


2 
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either as a Cc mmonwealth, or aza Principa- 


lity which have had. as divers beginnings, ſo 
likewiſe ſundry lawes and ordinances : for 
ſome either in their beginning, or not long 
afrer receiv d their laws from one alone, and 
that at once, as the Spartans did theirs from 
I ycurgiss : others had theirs caſually and ar 
ſeveral times, and upon occaſion, as Rome: 
ſo that it is a great happineſs for a Common. 
wealth to light upon a man of ſuch wiſdome 
ſo to order the State, as without need of 
alte ration ir may continue in ſecurity under 
them: as we ſee that Sparta kept the ſame 
without change er any cangerous tumult a- 
bove eight hundred years. And on the con- 
trary,thar City may in ſome degree be termd 
unhappy, - which having not met with a judi- 
cious founder, is forc'd to give itſelf a new 
frame: and of theſe the more unlucky is that 
which is the more amiſs : and ſuch is that 
which together with all its own new ordi- 
nances, hath much miſtaken che right way to 
perfection : for it is almoſt impoſſible for 
thoſe of this degree to be ſetled again by any 
accident : thoſe others although their order 
be not exact, yet the beginning they have 
taken being good, and like enough to prove 
better, have a good poſſibility, as may fall 
out, to become perfect : but ſure it is, will 
never be without danger: for the multitude 
ſeldome agrees to a new law, if it teuch any 
change of government in the City, unleſs the 
neceſſity of doing it be ſhew'd them by ſome 
extremity , which never coming wirhout 
danger, it is like enough the Commonwealth 
may be ſooner ruin d,then brought into good 
order,Of which that of Florence gives ſufficient 
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proof, which upon that accident of 4rexs 
in the ſecond year was anew orderd, and by 
that of Pirato in the twelfth inbroyld again. 
Intending then to treate what were the or- 
dinances ofthe City of Rome, and the acci- 
dents that brought it to perfection, I ſay,rhar 
ſome, who have writ of Commonwealths, 
will have it that there was one of theſe thrce 
Kinds of States rerm'd by them aPrincipality, 
another an Ariſtocracy,and a third a Popular 
government: and that they who lay the firſt 
grounds of rule and order in a City, ought 
moſi to have regard to ſome one of theſe, as 
it ſeems fitteſt ro their purpoſe. Some others 
and that following the opinion of many 
more Wiſe )rhink that there be fix ſorts of 
governments; of which three are bad in ex- 
tremĩty, and three good in rhemielves, but ſo 
cafic to be corrupted, that even they become 
pernicious, Thoſe which are good, are the 
three aforeſaid 3; the had arc the other three 
which depend on theſe, and every one of 
them in ſuch ſort reſemble that which it ap. 
preaches, that they change ſuddenly from 
one into the other: for the Principality eaſily 
becomes Tyranny ; that of the Nobility 
falls into the hands of ſome few; and the 
Popular will as cafily become tumultuous : 
fo that if he that lays the foundation of a 
Commonwealth, ordaines in a City one of 
theſe tkree ſorts, ir is bur for a ſmall conti- 
nuance : for it is beyond the power of any 
remedy to hinder that it flip not into its 
contrary, for the reſe mblances which in 
this caſe there is between the vertue and the 
vice. Theſe differences of governmenꝰs grew 
by chance among menzfor in the beginning o 
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the World, when the inhabitants were thin, 
they were ſcatter d abroad for a time like 
wild beaſts; afterwards man kind increafing, 
they gather d together, and that they might 
be able beter to defend themſelves; they be- 
gan to daſt their eyes upon him who had the 
moſt ſtrength and courage among them, and 
made him their head and obeyed him. Here- 
upon began the diſcerning of things goed and 
honeſt from bad and hurcful : for ſeeing thar 
if any one hurt his benefactour, it cauſed ha- 
tred and pitty among men, blaming the un- 
grateful, and honour ing the thankful; and 
thinking withal that the ſame injuries might 
as well be done to the mſelves; to avoid the 
like evil, they berook them to make laws and 
ro make puniſhments againſt the offenders: 
Hence came the knowledge of juſtice, which 
was the cccaſion that when they were to 
chuſe a Prirce, they ſought not aſter him that 
was he luſtieſt, but the wiſeſt and juſteſt. But 
afrerwards when they had their Prince by 
ſucceſſion, and not by election, ſuddenly the 
heirs began to degenerate from their ance- 
ſtors; and for ſaking vertuous actions, they 
thought that Princes had nothing to do bur 
to exceed others in luxut ie and wantonneſs, 
and in what belong'd to their pleaſure: fo 
that the Prince beginning to be hated , and 
becauſe he was hatred to fear, and paſſing on 
beyond this fear to hurt, hereon grew Ty- 
ranny. Thence afrerwards grew thoſe vio- 
lences , conſpiracies and treaſons againſt 
Princes, which were nor undertaken by thoſe 
that were fearful or weak; but if any ſur- 
paſſed others in courage, valour, wealth,and 
birth, thoſe were the actors, not being able 
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to indure the ſhameful life of that Prince. 
The multitude then following the authority 
ef thoſe great ones, took armes againſt the 
Prince; and he being down, they yeelded 
obedience to theſe as to their deliverers: 
and they hating the name of one head alone, 
fram'd a government of themſelves, and in 
the beginning(in regard of the tyranny paſt) 
carried themſelyes fairly. accerding to the 
laws they had made,preferring the publique 
good befot e their own advantage, and in 
ſumme , rul'd and maintain'd the ſtate with 
exceeding diligence. This government aſter- 
wards falling inro the hands of their chil- 
dren,who never knew the change of fortune, 
nor had the experience of adverſity , not be- 
ing content to live in a civil equality, but 
abandoning themſelves to coyctouſneſy, am- 
bition, and raviſhing of women, ſo carried 
it, that they ingroſs'd in the hands of ſome 
few the government that belong'd to the 
whole Nobility , without any regard of the 
ſtate, in ſo much that ir befell to them quick- 
ly as to the Tyrant. For the multirude 
loathing their government, ſerv'd it (elf of 
any one that had any defign againſt theſe go- 
vernours , and ſo ſome there were quickly 
found that made head againft them, who 
with the aid of the people pur them down. 
And the remembrance of the Prince being 
yer freſh, and of the wrongs they ſuffered 
under him, having taken away this govern- 
ment of few , and being unwilling to reſtore 
that of a Prince, they choſe the Popular, 


which they ſo ordainꝰd, that neither a few . 


that were mighty, nor one Prince alone 
ſhould have any power there, And becauſe 
all 
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all ſtares inthe beginning are venerable, this 
Popular ſtate ſubſiſte d a while but not long, 
eſpecially when that generation was out that 
ordain'd it: for ſuddenly they grew licenti- 
ous, not fearing private men, nor publick 
Miniſters, ſo that every one living as he lifted, 
they daily did one another divers outrages, 

and at length were foxc'd by neceſſity, or by 
the per ſwaſion of ſome good man, for to a- 
void ſuch inſolency, to change a new into a 
Principality, and fo from thence by degrees, 
they grew exorbitant in their beha+iour, 
and upon the occaſions aforeſaid : And this 
is the circle, in which all ſtares turning about 
have been, and are governed: but ſeldame 
do they returne into the ſelf ſame govern- 
ments : for hardly any Commonwealth can 
be of ſo long durance as to under goe ſo many 
changes, and yer ſtand afoot : bur rather 
it comes to paſs, the ſtate while it is in tumult, 
counſell and force then alwaics failing, be- 
comes ſubject to ſome neighbouting go ern- 
ment which is better order d then it ſelf: 
but were it not for this, a ſtate were always 
capable of revolution into theſe ſorts of go- 
vernment : I ſay then, that all theſe kinds 
are pernicious for the ſhort continaance of 
the three which are good; and the malig- 
nity of the other three which are bad: 
Whereupon the ſage L aw-givcrs having per- 
ecived this defeR,avoiding each one by it 
ſelf, choſe one that might partake of all, 
eſteeming that more ſound and fit me: for 
the one guards the other, being tiat in one 
and the (1a: City, there was the Principa- 
lity, Nobility , and Commonalty as _ 
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of the governments. Among thoſe, who by 
ſuch like ordinances have deſery'd moſt com- 
mendations, is Lycur gus, who made his laws 
after ſuch a manner in Sparta, that giving 
the King the Nobility, and the people their 
ſhares,he compos'd a government that laſted 
above eight hundred ycares, to his grcat 
credit and that Cities quiet. The contrary be- 
* fell Solon, who made the laws in Athens, which 
becauſe ic was a popular ſtate, prov'd bar 
ſhort hw'd, and he beſore he died ſaw the 
Tyranny of Piſiſtratus begun: and thovgh 
after forty years his heires were driven 
ſrom thence, and Athens recover d its liberty 
(becauſe ir rook again a popular government 
according to Solons inſtitutions )it maintain'd 
it not above a hundred years, notwichſtand- 
ing that to hold it, there were many lawes 
made by which the inſolences of the great 
men were reſtrain'd and the licentiouſneſs of 
all in general: which were never provided 
for by Solon: yet becauſe he compounde.! nor 
this with the authority of the Principality 
as alſo of the Nobility, Athens continu'd but a 
ſnort time in reſpect of Sparta. Bur let us 
come to R eme, Which though it had not a Ly- 
curgus to put it ſo in order that it might long 
ſubſut free, yet ſuch were the accidents hat 
chanc d inir, by reaſon of the diſunion of the 
Commonalty and the Senare, that what their 
founder had not provided for, chance did : fer 
if Rome lit not upon the beſt fortune, it lit up- 
on the next to the beſt; for though the firſt 
ordinances were defective, yet they a m'd not 
amiſs at the true perfect on: becauſe Romulus 
and all th- Kings made many and good laws 
and theſe agrecing to the maintc;.ance of 
liberty · 
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liberty. But becauſe theit defign was to lay 
the tcundaiions of a kingdome, ani not of a 
Commonwealrh,when the City became free, 
there wanted many things which were fit to 
be inſtituted in favour of liberty, but were ne- 
ver ordain'd by theſe Kings. And albeit their 
Kings loſt rule upon the occaſion and by the 
means alleged, yet they that expel'd them 
preſently ſetting up two Conſuls who ſhould 
ſtand in the Kings ſteafl, chas'd our of Rom: 
the Regal title only, & not the Regal power; 
ſo that there being in that Commonwealth 
the Conſuls and the Senate, it was compos'd 
only of two of theſe ſorenamed qualities. that 
is to ſay, of the Principality & N bility. There 
remain'd only to give the Commoralty a 
place in the government, whereupon the 
Roman Nobility being grown inſolenr, upon 
the occaſions (which ſhall be hereafrer told) 
the people roſe up againſt them, ſo that ra- 
ther then to loſe all, they were conſtrain'd to 
allow the people their part; & on the other 
ſide, the Senate & the Conſuls were likewiſe 
ro continue wi h ſo great authority as they 
might well maintain their degree in that 
Commonwealth: & ſo began the creation of 
the Tribuns of the people, afrer which the 
ſtare of that Commonwealth became more 
fir me, all the three kinds of governments ha- 
ving their ſhares. And fortune did ſo much 
favour them, that though hey proceeded 
from the rule of a Kine, & of the Nobility, to 
that of the people, by the ſame deęr es, and 
for the (ame reaſons ſer down before; yer ro 
give p wer to the Nobility, they never rock 
away all the authoriry fr- mche Royalty;znor 
waz the power of the Nobility quite dimi- 
niſh'd, 
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niſh'd, ro give it to the people: but being ming- 
led, it made an exact Commonwealth, to 
which perfection it came by the departing of 
theCommonalty from the Senate, as it ſhall be 
ſhewed at lengtn in the two next following 
Chapters. 4 


CHAP. III. 


* 


pon what occaſions the Tribuns of the people 
were created in Rome : whereby ihe Cem- 
monwealth became more fer fect. 


Ccording as it is ſhewed by all thoſe that 

reaſon of civil government, and ſo every 
Hiſtory is full of examples to that purpoſe, 
it is neceſſary that. he who frames a Com- 
mon- wealth, and ordaines Laws in ir, ſhould 
preſuppoſe that all men are bent to miſchief, 
and that they have a will to put in practice 
the wickedneſs of their minds, ſo oft as oc- 
caſion ſhall ſerve: and that when any miſ- 
chief lies covert for a time, it proceeds from 
an occaſion unknown, which is not come 
to light, becauſe trial of the contrary hath 
nor yer been made, but time afterwards di(- 
covers it, which they ſay is Father of the 
truth. It ſcem'd that there was in Rome 
a perfect union of the People and Senate, 
when the Tarquins were baniſhr, and «that 
the Nobility having laid by their Pride, 
were become of a popular diſpoſition, and 
ſuppartable to every one even of the meancſt 
ranke. This deceit lay hid, ror was the 
occaſion thereof krown as long as the 
Targquins liv'd, of whom the Nobuity being 
afraid 
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afraid, and doubting that upon their ill 
treating of the people, they might ſide with 
them, behav'd rhemſelves wich good re- 
ſpect towards them: But no ſooner were the 
Tarquins dead, and the Nobility delivered of 
that feare, but they began to ſpit againſt 
the people the poiſon thar all this while had 
lorked in their breaſts, and in all ſorts poſſi- 
ble to vex and moleſt them : which thing 
confirmes what I ſaid before, that men never 
do good, unleſs inforc'd thereto : bur where 
cho ce is abundanr, and liberty at pleaſure, 
confuſion and diſorder ſuldenly take place. 
Wherefore it is ſaid, that hunger and poverty 
make men laborious, and Laws make them 


good. Bur where one thing alone by it ſelf 


wichont a Law does good, th:re,is no need 
of the Law : but when that good cuſtom 


' failes, the Law becomes neceſſary forthwith. 


Let the Tarquins being foil'd, who-wirh feare 
of them kept the Nobility in awe, it was fic 
to think our a new way which ſhould work 
the ſame effect the Tarquins did, when they 
were alive. And ſo at length after many 
broyles, tumults, and hazards of breaches 
between the people and the Nobility, at 
length for the peoples affurance, the Tribuns 
were created, and they bore ſuch {way and 
had ſach credir, thar rhey could alwaies 
after mediare between the people and the 
Senate, and ſtop the Nobilities inſolency. 


CHAP 
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CH AFP. IV. 


That the diſagreement of the People and the 
Senate of Rome, made the Commonwealih 
both free and mighty. 


Muſt or fail to diſcourſe upon theſe tu- 

mults, which were in Rome from the Tar. 
quins death till the creation of the Tribuns 3 
and afrerwards upon ſome other things a- 
gainſt the opinien of many, who ſay that 
Rome was a very diſorderly commonwealth, 
and full of ſuch confuſion ; that if good for- 
tune and military vertue had not ſu pplyed 
their defects, it would have been infcriour 
to any. I cannot deny that fortune and war- 
like diſcipline were cauſes of the Roman Em- 
pire : bur methinks they do nor conſider , 
that where good diſcipline is, it is likely tco 
that there is good order, and ſeldom alſo 
happens ir but that there is good fortune, 
But ler us come to the other particulars of 
that City. I ſay that they who condemne 
the rroubles berween the Nobility and the 
people, to me ſeem to blame thoſe things 
which were the firſt occaſion of Romes liber- 
ty: and that they think more of the ſtirs and 
noiſes which aroſe from thoſe tumults, then 
they regard the good effects they broughr 
forth: and that they confider not, how 
there are two ſeverall humours in every Re- 
publique, that of the Commons, and the o- 
ther of the great · ones; and how all the laws 
that are made in favor of liberty, ſpring firſt 
from their diſagree ment, as caſily we may 
perceive it follow'd in Rome. For from the 
Tarquins 
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Tarquins to the Gracchies more then 300. 
years, the tumults of Rome ſeldome times 
caus'd baniſhment, and very ſeldome blood: 
Inſomuch as no man can well deem theſe 
ſtirres hurtful, nor ſay the Commonwealth 
was divided, which in ſo long a time through 
her diſcord, baniſh'd not above eight or ten 
Citizens, and put very few to death, nor yet 
condemn'd many in ſums of money, Neither 
can that be term'd with reaſon in any ſort a 
diſorderly Commonwealth,whence we have 
ſo many rare examples of vertue : for goud 
examp'es proceed from good education & a 
good education from good laws, good laws 
from thoſe tumults which many unadviſed- 
ly do condemn : for whoſoever ſhall examin 
the end th-recf, ſhall not find that they pro- 
duc'd any baniſhment or violence in hinde- 
rance of the common good, bur laws & crdi- 
nances in benefit of the publick liberty. And: 
if any man ſhould alledge that the means 
were extravagant, & ina manner outragions. 
To ſee the people together cry out againſt the 
Senate, and the Senate againſt the people, 
to tun tumultuouſly through the ſtreets, to 
ſhar up their ſhops, and the whole people of 
Rome to quit the town, all which things frig he 
even thoſe that read them. I ſay that every 
city ought to have irs own waies whereby 


the people may vent their ambition, & eſpect- 


ally thoſe cities that in matters of importance 
wil availe them(clves of their people; among 
which Rome had this way, that when the peo- 
ple would have a law made, either they 
did ſome of the things forenamed, or re- 
fas'd to have their names inrolled for the- 
watres, ſo that to quiet them, there was a 
neceſſity 
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neceffity in ſome ſort to give them ſa ĩsfactlon. 
And it is but ſeldom ſeen, that the defires of 
free people tend to the hurt of liberty; for 
they ariſe either from their oppreſſion, or 
from their ſuſpicion they are falling into ir. 
And in caſe theſe opinions were falſe, yet is 
tete a meanes to rectiſie them, if ſome diſ- 
creet Oratour in their aſſ:mblics perſwade 
them of their error 3 and the people ( as 
Tully ſays) though of themſelves ignocant, 
yer are they of capacity to conceive the rruth, 
being told them by any man worthy of ere- 
dit, and do eaſily ſubmir. Wherefore we 
ought more ſparingly to blame the Roman 
Government, and conſider the good effects 
iſſued from that Commonwealth, which ne- 
ver proceeded bur from good cauſes. And 
for creating the Tribuns, they deſerve ex- 
cceding great praiſe z for beſides the giving 
ro the people their ſhare of Government, 
they were ordain'd as guardians of the 
Roman liberty, as it ſhall appear in the 
Chapter following. 
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CHAP.,V. Whether the people or the nobilim are the better 
Guardians of liberty; and which have greater occaſions 
of being tzmwvltnous; either they that ſtr rue to enlarge the 
fate, or they than endeavour but t o maintain it. 


foundations of a Commonwealth, 

have, among other principal things or- 
dain'd by them, provided aſafegard for li. 
berty, which as it is rightly plac'd, ſo is it 
of long or ſhorter durance. And becauſe in 
every Republick there are the Nobility and 
the Commons,queſtion is made to which- of 
theſe two more ſafely may be intruſted the 
Guard of liberty. And among the Lacedems+ 
nians, ard in our times among the Venetians 
it hath been given to the Nobility; but a- 
mong the Romans it was committed to the 
peoples truſt; and therefore is ir neceſſary 
to examine which of theſe two Common- 
wealths made the better choyce. And tf a 
man liſt to argue the caſe, there wan: not 
arguments on both paris: but if e look to 
the iſſue they had, we ſhould yeeld it to the 
Nobility, becauſe Sparta and Venice enjoy d 
either of them their freedome, longer then 
Rome. And comming to argument I fay (firſt 
taking part with the Romans) that they 
ought rather to be intruſted as guardians of 
any thing, who are lezſt deſirous to uſur pe 
it, & without doubt conſidering the deſigaes 
of the nobility & of the people, we muſt needs 
conſeſs they are very ambitious of rule, theſe 
only deſite not to be oppreſs'd, and con- 
ſequently affect the continuance of their 
freedome , having leſs hope ro uſurpe it, 
then the Nobility 3 ſo} that the people be- 
ing ſer as guardians of the Ccmmon liberty. 
it 


* who have judiciouſly laid the 
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it is probable, they are more care ful of it; 
and being themſelves ape of hope of it, will 
never ſuffer that it fall into others hands. On 
the other fide, he that argues for the Spartan 
and Venetian cuſtomes, ſayes, that they who 
intruſt it with them that are powerful, doe 
two good things at once; the one, that they 
rather give a ſatisfaction to their ambition, 
that having a greater part in the Common- 
wealth, by holding this ſtaff: in their hand 
they have greater reaſon to be contented : 
the other is, that they free the peoples ur- 
quier minds from ſuch a kinde of authority 
which is the occaſion of infinite diſcords and 
offences in the Gommonwealth, and like e- 
nough te bring the Nobiliry to ſome deſpe- 
ration,which in time may do much miſchief: 
and they give us Rome it ſelffor an example 
hereof, that when the Tribuns of the people 
had this authority in their hands, they were 
not content to have one Conſul to be a Ple- 
beyan, but would have both, and thereupon 
they would have the Cenſor and the Pre- 
tour, and all other dignitics in the rule of 
the City: ncr was this enough, bur led on 
ſtill with the ſame rage, they began in after 
times to adore thoſe men wha they ſaw fir 
to curbe the Nobility, whereupon grew 
the power of Marius and the ruine of 
Rome : and, truly whoſoever ſhould ſift 
this matter throughly , the one and the 
other, would much doubt which he ſhould 
make choyce of for the guardians of liberty, 
not knowing which ſort of men is more hurt- 
full in a Commonwealth, either that which 
defires to gain the honour it hath nor, or the 
other which endeayours to maintain _ 
they 
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they have already got; and at laſt, whoſoever 
ſhall examin the whole throughly, will make 
this concluſion; Either you reaſon of a Re- 
publick that aymes at ſuch a dominion as 
Rome had, or of one which ſeeks no farther 
then her owa preſervation. In the fir caſe, 
it is beſt to doe as Rome did, and follow ner 
foorſteps. In the ſecond, he may follow 
Venice and Sparta for thoſe occaſions, as it 
ſhall be ſaid in rhe Chapter following. Bur to 
return to the point, What kind of men are 
the more hurtfal in a Republick? either they 
that wculd enlarge the State, or thoſe that 
are wary not to loſe what they have already 
gotren ; I ſay that Marcus Menenizs being 
mtide Dictatour, and Marcus Follus Gene- 
ral of the horſe, both Plebeyans, to inquire 
after certain conſpiracies, which were made 
in Cabua againſt Rome, authority was alſo 
given fromthe people to find out thoſe that 
in Rome by ambition or any extraordinary 
way did ſtrive to gain the Conſu'ſhip, and 
the other great honours of the City ; where- 
upon the Nobility thinking this authority 
granted to the Dictatour as againſt them, they 
reported all about Rome that they were not 
the Nobles that ambituouſly ſought after dig- 
nities by unlawful means, but the Plebeyans 
who not confident of their births nor worths, 
ſought by extravagant wayes to attain to 
thoſe degrees, and particularly accuſed the 
Dictatonr; and ſo powerfull was the accuſa- 
tion, that Menenizs in a publick aſſembly, 
where he complain'd of the calumnies the 
Nobilizy had laid on him, quit the Dictatour- 
ſhip, and ſubmitted himſelf to the tryal, which 
was made before the People, and after his 
czule 
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cauſe was heard he was abſolved: where it 
was argued, whether ſavour'd more of am- 
bition, either he that would maintain, or he 
that would gain; ſor the one and the other 
appetite may occaſion very great tumults. 
Yet notwichſtanding moft commonly are 
they caus'd by him who already hath the 

efſion , becauſe the feare of loſing doth 
— in them the ſame deſire which are in 
thoſe who aime at conqueſt: becauſe men 
think they-hold not ſurely hat they have, 
unleſs they make a new addition of ſome- 
what elſe z and befides this, the larger ter- 
ritories they are Maſter of, the greater force 
and power they are able to impley in bring- 
ing their defigns to effect; and this alſo may 
we adde, that their unlimited and ambitious 
behaviours kindle in the breaſts of thoſe 
that have not, a deſire to have, or to be re- 
veng' d on thoſe that deſpoyle them, or elſe 
to become Lords themſelves of that wealth 
— thoſe honours, which they ſee others uſe 
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CHAP, VI. 


Whether in Rome there could have bee uch 
a State founded, as would quite ha alen 
away the hatreds between the People and 
the Senate. 


E E have diſcours'd upon the effects, 

which the differences, betwixt the 
People and the Senate, madgy Now they 
continuing till the Gracchies, where they oc- 
caſion d the ruine of the common liberty, 
ſome man would with, that Rome could have 
atchieved theſe glorious acts ſhe did, with- 
out thoſe jarres in her. Yer it ſeems worthy 
the confideration, to ſce, if ir were poſſible, 


ſo to frame 2 State in Rene, as could void 


all difference: ; and if a man would examin 
this, heſhould have tecourſe to theſe Repub - 
liques, which, without ſo many fallings out 
and bickerings, have been long free, and 
ſce, What kind of State theirs was, and whe- 
ther Rome were capable of it. Au example 
among the ancients is Sparta, among rhe 
modernes Venice, both by me formerly 
named. Sparta made it (elf a ' King with a 
little Senate ro govern it. Venice divi ſed 
not the government with the names, but in 
one general tearm, all thoſe that had a hand 
in it were call'd Gentlemen, which chance 
rather caft on them, then the deliberation 
of their ſounder: for many inhabitants be- 
ing met together upon thoſe rockt, where 
now ſtands that City upon the occafions fore- 
roli, when they were grown to ſuch 2 
number, that for them to live together it 

C was 
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was neceſſary for them to ordain Lawes 
they appointed aforme of government, and 
meeting alſo rogether in Counſel to adviſe 
touching the City, when they found them - 
ſelves of ſufficient number to make up 2 
body poluick, they excluded all ot ers 
who after wards in proceſs of time ſhodld 
come to dwell there, from all power in 
State affaires. And in ſucceſs of time, fiad- 
ing there were many inhabirants in the 
place out gf the Government, to give them 
reputation that govern'd, they call'd them 
Gentlemen, and the others Plebeyans» So 
that this order might well be begun and con- 
tinued without the diſlike of any: for when 
it was firſt made, every one that dwelt at 
Venice, did equally partake of the Govern. 
ment, ſo that none could complain: they, 
Who afcerwards came to inhabit there, find- 
ing the State ſetled and limited, had neither 
occaſion nor meanes ro make any tumult: 
there was no occaſion, becauſe nothing was 
taken from them: and the meanes they had 
not, becauſe they that govern'd kept them 
in ſubjection, nor truſted them ſo far with 
any imployment that they cculd take autho- | 


| 
rityupon them. Add hereunto, that they“? 
whoafterwards came to inhabit Venice, were 
not many, nor of ſo great a number, that | 
there was diſproportion between the Go- } 
vernors and rhoſe that were governed; for } 
the number of the Gentlemen was either e- 
qual ro them, or greater then they Were: ® 
ſo that for theſe reaſons Venice could well ! 
begin ſuch a State and maintain it in unity.“ ! 
Sparta, as I ſaid, was govern'd by a King © 
and a ſtrict Senate, and might well maintain 
R 
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it ſelſ ſo a long time; becauſe there being in 
Sparta but few inhabitants, and they having 
ſeis d upon the Government in prevention 
of thoſe that ſhould afterwards come to in- 
habit there, and with reputation living in 
7 obſervance of Lycurgus Lawes, took away 
{ F quite all occaſion of diſcord, ſo that they 
mist eafily continue together in a long 2. 
- & greement; for Lycurgis by his Laws ordain'd 
ein Sfarta more equality of eſtates, and leſs 
n | of dignities; ſor, here poverty, was to all 
n Alike; and the Plebeyans leſs ambitious :? 
o for the Magiſtracies of the City were commu- 
n- | nicable only to ſome few Citizens, and 
n were held apart from the People, neither 
ar did the Nobility ever with their haiſh uſage 
n. Make them coverous of them. This eame 
y. from the Spartan Kings, who being plac'd 
4, in that Principality, and ſet in the midſt of 
er ct Nob.lty, had no ſurer means to main- 
t; | fain their dignity ſtedſaſt, then to defend 
ras | the People from injurious opprefſions : 
ad Which made the People, that it n. ither 
am 4 feared nor! aff. Fed the Government ; and 
ich not having the rule nor fearing it, the con - 
ho- | tention they might have with the Nobility 
hey az quite avoided, and all occaſion of tu- 
ere } mults: and in this ſort they might live in 
peace a long time. But to principal things 
Go- | caus'd this agreement ecauſe the inhabiran's 
for | ol. Sparta wire few, and therefore might be 
re. goverz'd by few: the other, becauſe not 
re: accepting of ſirangers into their Republik, 
well ; they had not occaſic n, either of being cor- 
nity.“ rupted, or making great increaſe, ſo as to 
King become inſuppor table to thoſe few h that go- 
atain vern'd them, Wherefore cor ſi ler ir g theſe 
t C2 things, 
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things, it ap 3 that the founders e 
Rome were to have m d one of theſe two ex. 
pedlients, if they defir'd to maintain i 
quicker, like one of theſe Commonwealth a 
we have ſpoken of : either not to imployh},, 
the common people in War, as the Vene 
tans ; or not admit ſtrangers into the City}. 
as the Spartans : both of which they did, 
which gave the people force and inercaſ 
and ſondry occafions of rumules. So tha 
if the Roman State grew more quiet, than 
inconvenient follow'd, that it was alſz, 
weaker ; becauſe ir diſabled it ſelf of than 
meaus to come to the greatneſs it attain dr 
And therefore, if Rome would take away 0 
the occafions of diſagreements, ir tool Yr 
away the means of amplifying the State. 
And in all humane affaires it is plain, who#%r, 
ſoever does throughly ex amin it, that upc 
the cutting off one inconvenient , anothery; 
will fircight ariſe : there fore if thou wouldf 
make a numerous anda warlike people tu 
— far the bounds of the Empire, th 
mak i them of ſuck a temper, that t 
ſhall never be maneggiable at thy will; a 
if thou keptſt them weake and dilarmed te 
have them at command: but if they get th 
rule into their hand, thou ſhalt not be abł 
to bridle them; or elſe become ſo baſe, tha 
thou ſhalt be made a prey to what enem 
ſo e're aſſaults thee. And for this cauſe ii 


— 


all our deliberations wee ought to adviſe 
where leaft inconvenients are, and to ta 
that for the beſt conrſe : ſor there is non a 
abſolurely free from hazard and ſuſpieios qa 
Reme then, like Sparta, could have made | fre 
Wrince for life, and aſmall Senate, but coul 
ne 
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Us not then, 2s ſhee, not increaſe the number 
of her Citizens, having 2 defire to extend 
er dominions : which was the canſe that 
aKing for terme of life, and the little num» 
ber of Senators, tauching their 4 
Would have nothing availd. Wher n if 
Ja man were anew to lay greunds of a Re- 
publick, he ſhould firſtreſolve, whether hee 
would have it extend irs power and rule, 
Mas Rome: or confine it ſelf to ſmall limits. 
Ma the firſt caſe then, hee muſt order it, as 
lf ome, and give place ro tumults and general 
Hiferences, the beſt he may; for without 
Nan great number of men, and thoſe warlike, 
wa { never any Commonwealth increaſe 
dr if it increaſe, continue, In the ſecond 
aſe thou maiſt ſo order ir, as Sports or 
*F epice,, But by reaſon that ambition to 
extend the dominions, is the poifom of ſucks / 
like GCommonwecalchs, their oughr, 
much as may, be, in all rhoſe waies for- 
id them to inlarge themſelves ; for all ſuck 
i grounded n 2 weake Commons" 
h, do quite ruine ir, as it befell Sparta 
Venice: whereof the firſt, having ſub- 
ved as ic were all Greece, upon a very (mall 
ccidenr, diſcovet d its own weak founda- 
ion : for the Rebellion of Thebes following, 
u d by Pelopidar, with other Girics imita- 
ing, utterly ruin'd that Republick. In 
ike manner Venice, having poſſeſt her ſelf of 
A great part of Italy, and the greateſt not by 
force, but by mony, and craft, when ir 
non came to make trial of irs force, loft all in a 
190 Hay. I ſhould well beleeve, that the way to 
de | Frame a Commonwealth of long continuance, 
coul "were to order it within as Syarta or Fenice, 
m? -; C 3, to- 
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to rom it in a ſtron g firnation, and make ie 
ol ſuch reſiſtance, that no man can hope to 
ſabdue it on a ſudden; and on the otherſide, 
that it be not ſo great, to become a terror 
to the neighbors, and ſo likely it may long 
enjoy irs State. For upon two occaſions ordi | 
narily men make War againſt} a Republick; 
the one, to become maſter of it, the- other 
for fear ir become maſter of them. And this 
way I have ſpoken of, cakes quite away theſe 
two cauſes; for if it be hard ro overcome, 
as I preſuppoſe ir, being well farniſh'd for | 
defence, it will ſeldome, or never chance 
that any can make a defign ro conquer 
it: and if ir containes itſelf within its own 
limits , and ir be manifeſt by expetience, 
that in it there is no ambition, is ſhall; 
never come to paſs, that any for feare in- 
terrupt its quiet. And this would the ra- 
ther be, if in it were made a Law or order 
to forbid-vthe amplifying of the State. And 
without doubt I beleeve, that the bringing 
of things to conſiſt in theſe termes and in this 
equality of temper, were the true civil Go 
verument, and the — quiet of a City. 
But being that all humane thing: are in 
con: inual motion, and nothing ſtands ſi m, 
they muſt ever be riſing or falling, And 
to many things that reaſon doth not per · 
ſwade rhee, neceſſity bindes thee; ſo that 
having. ſettled a Commonwealth able to 
maintain it felf, not augmenting 3 and ne- 
ceſhry ſhould force it to inlarge ir ſelf, it 
would manifeſtly looſen irs own fotnds: 
tions, and ſuddenly bring it ſelf to ruine. 
On the otherſide, if che heavens ſhould prove 
ſa favoutable, as to blow away all 3 | 

an! 
\ 


and rempeſts of War, thence would ariſe 
thar ſloth and idleneſs would: cicher divide 
them, or make them effeminate. Which two 
. or either by it ſelf, Would 
oceaſion their ruine And therefore, being 
impoſſible (as I think ) to poiſe all things 
ſo juſtly by the balance, or reduce them to 
this perfettion of remper, it is eſt, in 
founding the Republick, to provide for the 
moſt honorable part, and ſo to order ir, that 
when neceſſity ſhall 'mforce its inlargipg, it 
may be able to keep What it hath gotren. 
And to vetut n to firſt diſcourſe, I think 
it neceſſary ro-follow the Roman Ordinances, 
and not — of — — — 
to find a meflloctity between the one and.. 
the other. L zhink — l choſe | 
enmities,, which ſhould- grow betwint the 
people and the Sengre, eughto becolerated, 
taking them for a neceflary inconxenient, to: 
attain to Romes greatneſs. For beſides other 
reaſons alledged, where the authority of the 
Tribunes is prov'd — for the pxeſervs · 
tion of liberty, it maniſefſly ee 
100W 
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great;bemefir they make in Comm 

of the power of accuſing, which among 
—— committed to the Tribunes, as in 
the Chapter following ſhall be declar d. 
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CHAP. VILE 


Mow nfſeful accuſations are in 4. Republike for 
the maintenance of Liberty. J 


18 cannor be 2 — — — or ne- 
r er given to t t in a city 
are 4 os rd ians of the 5 
then is that of the Citixem to 
people, or Before any M 
councel, whenſoeyer they 
again} the ' free State. This order workes 
two uſeful eſſects im a Republick. The 
ſirſſ is, el 
acouſed 2 
and in cafe they ich wichoa 
is, thut it-gives y to vent rhe hamdurs 
that grow iu the Cities, in my manner 2 
gain any Citizens. And when theſe hu- 
moors have not ordinery vent, they burſt 
our extrxor | 
of x Communwealth. And is not any 
thing refers 2 Helr' more ſetled and 
ſtectfuft, chem to ord in ir a fuch + manner, 
thut the alteration of theſe MWours cher 
ſtir it, have ſome or Ter, appointed by the 
Lzwesz which may be ſhew'd by divers exam- 
ples, and eſpecially by that of C oriolanus, 
which Tits Livixe reports: where he ſaies, 
that che Nobility of Rome being angry with 
the people, as thinking them to have too 
much Authority, by creation of the Tribunes, 
who protected them; and Rome (as ſome 
rime it chances ) being in great want of pro- 
viſions, and thereupon rhe Senate ſent for 
Corne 


» 


re, of any” 
in any thing 


—— for — 2 = ü 
pt nornihg againſirhe States 
. — | 


Wies, ard fo erethcruine - 


— —  - 


. — — ——— — — 
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Corne into Sicily, Coriolenus a Tnemy of 
the popular faction advis d, that now the 
time was come, they had power to chaftiſe 
8 „ and to take away that Authority 
which they had laid hold on in prejudice of 
the Nabiliry, by keeping them in hunger 
and want, diftriburing the Gorn to them. 
Which opinion of his they hearing of, tool 
ſuch diſtaſt againſt t oriolanw,that had not the 
Tribunes cited him to to defend his 
cauſe, the people bad flain him in a tumult 
az he came out of the Senate. Upon which: 
accident, we note that which before was 
ſaid, how fir and uſcfull ir. is, that the Com- 
monwealrhs with their Lawes give meancs 
to vent the . choler , whict the univerſality 


-bath conceiy'd againſt any one Citizen. For 
when they have not theſe ordinary meanes, 


they have reconrſe to extraordinary; and 
out of queſtion theſe are of worſe eſſect then 
thoſe.” For if by an cxderly courſe one Cirizers 
be Sſfupprey'd, although ir were wrongfully 
done, yer follwes t lirtle or ao dif- 
order in the Republick, becauſe the enecution 
iz done without any private mans power, or 
aſfiſtance of forrein forces , which are thoſe, 
thac away the common liberty; butby 
ick and lawful power, which have 
their particular bounds, nor any way paſs ſo 
far as to endammape. the Commonwealth. 
And to confirm this opigion with examples, 
this of orio anus from the ancients ſhall ſuffice 
me; upon which let every one conſider, What 
miſehief thereby had faln on the Common- 
wealth of Rome, if in a tumult he had been 
flaia ; for thereupon? had grown off.nces be- 
rween particular mes; offences cauſe — 

care 
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feare ſeekes defence, for defence men make 
parriſans, and thus parties grow in Cities, 
and from them the ruine of Cities. Bat the 
matter being order d by publick authority, 
they took away all thoſe miſchicfes which 
might have happen d, had it been carried by 
private power; 'we have ſeen in our daies 
What innovations ir hath brought on the 
Florentine Republick, in that the multitude 
had no legal meanes to vent their diſpleaſure 
againſt aſmygle Citizen: at it beſel in the time 
of Franciſcis Valoras, who was as it were 
Prince of the City, and being by many 
thought ambirious, and a man that by his in - 
ſolent and high ſtomack world nor content 
himſel to live within a civil Government, and 
chere being ne way in the Commonwealth to 
reſiſt him, unleſs with ſame faction o eto 
his, thence it came, that he not doubring other 
then ſome extraordinary meanes, began 
to ſeek favourers of his party, to deſend him. 
on the other fide, they that oppos d him, 
having no ready way to ſoppreſs him, dev is 'd 
ſome extraerdinary wares : inſomuch as 
they came at length to fight, and where ( if 
by an ordinary courſe he could have been re- 
train 4) his power had ſunk with his own 
loi no having to uſe extraordina- 
m meancs in breaking ir, there enſued not 
only his, but the ruine of many other Noble 
Citizens. There might alſo be a'ledged, to 
confirm our former concluſion, the accident 
ehanc'd in Florence,upon the occafion of Peter 
Soederins , which wholly proceeded from 
the want of meanes in that Republick, to 
accuſe the ambition of ſome powerful Citi - 
Zenz for, it was nos enough to accuſe a 


mighty 


Te ff Brig By: 


mighty man; before'eight Judges in a Com- 


monwealch. The Jodges ought to be in 
great numberʒ ſor a d aſter the manner 
oi two or three ſo that it ſuch courſes Were 
taken, either the Citizens would have acem d 
him living H, and thereby, without calling 
the n Army to aid, would have: 
d their anger on him ; or not beha- 
ving him ſelſ ul, they d urſt not have ventur d 
to ſeek his ruine, for feare themſelves of in- 
curring danger And ſo on all ſides had ceas d 
that ravenous cruelty, which was the. cheit 
occaſion of offence. Whereupon we may 
conclude this, that ſo oft as we Tee forrein 
forces call'd upon by any party of Citizens, 
we may well beleeve that in that City there 
is lack of good. Ordinances: even lack of thar 
ordinary meanes to vent without etraordi- 
Aary waies the maligne humors which grow 
in urn; wherounto it isfofficiendy remedi 
od; hy allowing of accuſartons belore many 
Juiges; and withall countenanting them. 
Hick were ſo well order'd in Nome, 
that in fo many quarrels batween the people 
and the Senate, neither che one nor che other, 
nor any particular Citten ever intendet to 
availe chem ſel ves by any ſorreigu ſtrength; 
becaaſe they having a remetly at home, were 
not neceſſitated to go ſeek ir abroad. And 
though the examples above written are ſuſſ- 
eient vo prove this; yet F-wilt alledg another, 
related by. Nn Lin in his Wiſtory: who 
report, that in Ca, the Nobleſt City in 
moſedaict in dM Tuſcan), by one Laewin / 
Aruns was raviſhed7 and he, not deing «le 
w work his revenge byreaſon of the raviſhers 
might, wear ant found out tie Ftescb · wen 
« in £ W .iQ 
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who then ragn'd in that place we now call 
Lomba' dy and encou ag d them to bring an 


Army to Clufie , ſhowing them that wich 


then gain ih y might revenge him ol the in» 
jn dung him: and a4 Aruns had: ſeen poſſi- 
bility to have been righied by any means in 
the City, he never would have inquit' d after 
any barbarous power. But a4 theſe sceunti- 
ons are profitable in a Commonwealth: ſo 
are calumnies unprofitable and hurtfal, as ic 
ſhall appear by our diſcourſe in the next 
Ch.. 1 11 
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CHAP. VIII. 


ecnſations are not more beneficial to Common- 
wealths, then 'C alumnies prragrions. | ib a0 


| Orwichfiandi nding, ther a ne of if'9. 


rim Camilla, after he had | the 
City of Rome from the fiege and o of 
the Frenchmen,had brought ro thac none 
of the Citizens of: Reime tit too any 


way from their credit or degree, to give 
him place: yet Masi Copitolines could 
not endure that ſo mach honor and renown 
ſhould be aſcribed to him. Being of © | 
that touching the ſafery of Rome, in he, 
had de ſended the Capitol from the Enemics 
—— as may — —— and in re- 
d ot other warli Was no Wa 

| nim. 80 that overburden d wih 
envy, nor being able to cake reſt for this many 
honor, and percerwing he could ſo no dif 
cord among the Fathers, he made his addreſs 
to the people, ſcattexing among chem —— 

; er 


«a — 
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finiſter opinions. And among other things, 
he ſaid tts alſo, that the tresſure which 
— for che * — after 
not given them, was ufurp d by private 
Citizens ʒ; and if it were had again, it might 
be turn to the pablick good, caſing the 
people of their rribures, or ſome private 
debts. Theſe words were of force with the 


= 


that — 


he. ſpoke of, ſor the Senate was as defirous 
to uncerſtend as the people. Whereunts 
Manlins anſwer'd not particularly, but as 
by excuſes, ſaid there way no need to tell 
them what they already knew, ſothat rhe 
Dictator caus d him to be put in priſon. 
— — — 
tous. Care $, 2s 

well in free Cities, as in any other kind of 
Government; and thereſore to repreſs them 
ought not any Law or Ordinance be ſpar d, 
thar may ſerve ro the purpoſe. Neither can 
—— _ better expedient to ex- 
n to many waies to 

accuſations 3 2 much help a 
Republick ; ſo calumnies hurt it : sud on 
the other part,. there is rhis difference; that 
calumnics have no need of Teſtimonies, _ 
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affairs of it. Ofh one they faid, her 
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of any particular inceunter to prove them; 
ſo that every one may be calumniated, but 
not accus'd j .accuſations being tied tocertain 
pa icumars and circumſtances; to demons 

ate their truth. Men tre accus'd before Ma- 
giſtr ates, the People and Councelly; ſlan· 
der'd they are hycalumnies, as well in priyate 
as in publick. And there flander is moſt in 
uſe, here accuſations are not scchſtomed, 
and where the Cities ate loth to receive 


them. There ſore very founder uf a Repub- 


lick ought ſo to order ir, that therein any 
Citixen may de ecuſed without feare or 
ſuſpect. And this done and well obſer wd, 
he ought ſharply to puniſſi the ſlanderers, 
who have na reaſon to complain when they 
are puniſh'd, there being ꝓublick places. «ta 
heare his accuſations, hom they in private 
would have ſlandered. And where this part 
is mot well order d, there alwaies follpws 
much com ſuſom;ʒ; for calumniet do provoke 
and not chaſtiſe che Citixent z and thaſe that 
ate provok d, think to availe themſelves ra · 
cher by hating, then fearing the things that 
are ſayl againſt them. T parr-{ as it ds 
ſaid ) was well order d at- Nome, and al- 
waies ill in dur City of Fierence. Aud us ac 
Nome this order did much gogd, ſo at Florence 
this diſorder dic much har me. : And whoſo- 
ever reades the ſtomes of this City, ſhall ſee 
how many Nanders have from time to time 
been : devis'd/ againſt thoſe : Citizens, who! 
have been imployed in the — — 

d rhe. 
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common: Treaſur ys of another, he failid ok 


ſuch au attemp-, being corrupreas and of 2 
third, he ran igro his or that inconvenicut 
T through 
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through ambition. From whence proceeded, 
that on every fide grew hatred; whereupon 
came divifion,; from  divifion they came to 
factions, from factlons to tune. But had 
there been a meanes in Florence to accuſe the 
Citizens, and puniſh ſlauderers, that infi- 
nite number of calumnies, that aſter ward 
grew, had never followed; for thoſe Cirizens 
either condemned or affoild that they had 
been, could never have hurt the City, and 
would have been leſs accused, hen they were 
flander'd; every one ( a$1 have ſald) being 
not ſo readily able to accuſe as toflander. 
Ard among other things, ſome Cirizens 
have ſerv d themſelves of theſe calumnies, as 
ſteps and helps to their ambirious ends; who 
having to incounter powerful men oppoſed 
themſelves as they liſted ,- and left nothing 
undone to work their intent; for taking part 
wich the people, and confirming them in 
their evil opinion, already conceived of theſe, 
have made the people their own friend. 
And though I could bring examples enough, 
I will be content with this one.. The Floren- 
tine Army was in the field at Lucca comman- 
ded by Fohn Guicchiard an able Captain. 
Either his Government wes fo inn, or the 
fuceeſs prov'd ſo unlucky, that he faild in 
taking the Town. So that howſeever the 
caſe flood, Fobn was blam'd fer it, ſaying, 
he had been bribed by the Lucchefes : which 
flander being favour'd by his Enemies, 
brought 'Joha to extream deſpair. An! 
thovgh to juftific himſelf he offer d his ſub- 
miſſion to trial and impriſonment, yet could 
he never wipe away that blur, beeauſe in 
that Commonwealth there were not the 
meanes 
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meanes to do ir, whereupon grew much 
diſtaſt between Fobns friends, who were the 
treater part of the potent men, and his Ad» 
verſaries, who were ſome, that defir'd to 
make innovations in Florence. Which matter, 
upon theſe and otherlike occafions, increaſed 
ſo, that thereupon enſued the raine of that 
Republique. M. Capitolinns therefare was 
a ſlanderer, and not an accuſer, and the 
Romans ſhewed directly in this caſe , how 
ſlanderers to be puniſh'd. For they 
ought to them became accuſers : and 
when the accuſation proves true, either re- 
ward them, or art leaſt not puniſh them; 
and when falſe, puniſh them, as Manlixe. 


— 


CHAP. IX. 


How needful it is, that be who frames anew 

the Laws, and lates new foundations of a 

Common wealth, be alone without Com- 
 _panion or Competitor. 


Nd perchance ſome will think, chat 1 
Aue run. too far within the Roman 
Hiſtory, not Ng, wore any mention yer, 
of the founders of | 
Laws which belong d, either to their  Reli- 

ion, or their military diſcipline. And there - 
not willing to hold them longer in ſuſ- 
pence, ho are deſirous to underſtand ſome- 
what in this caſc, I ſay, that many perad- 
venture will think this a matter of evil 
example, that the ordainer of a civil Go- 
yernment , 28 — | 

ſhoyld. firſt] * Without queſtion 
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have taken his bro- 
| thers life from him, 
and after have conſen- 
ted to T. Tacing the 
Sabine death, choſen 
by him his c 
on in the K 
judging hereby that 
his 'own —— 
might by Authori 
taken 

Prince for e 
or defire to rule, en- 
damage thoſe 
14 oppoſe their 
Whoſe opi- 
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ingder _ 


that 


41 
the end was ambition, 
Royalty admitting no 
r Hale of — 
to free hi it ſeems 
that mn flood. 
not much wpon how 
lawful meanes he uſed, 
for Cain- like be ſlew 
bis brother, and con- 
ry | {eve to Titus Tatius 
heir bi death , without 
doubr, for venturing to 
take part in the Authe- 
rity. And touching this, 
it may be Machiavel 
will ſheak truer neare 


| 


| 


know! true, if 
we co not che 
end which indacd 
him to commit this 
homieide. Aud we 
* may take chi for '4 


lick or ' Xingdom is 


DN Ws mould c- 


[and bellen oer 


the latter end of hi 18. 
hapt. Where hee 4 5 | 


Ar mts. 


of a City 


ment preſu 
555 Tie | 


good man, ; 
lence to become a. 
Price of 4 Cottimvn- 
wealth preſup es an 
evil man, for this cauſe 


from the beginning 
well ordein'd 


thronghty new -refe Or- 
med 


ade colts 
unleſs hie Ae 
| of it depend abſol 


ly upon the will of 2 
one, Nay rather there "good. ; 


general rule, that ne- 
per or feldom it Cchan- 
ces, that any Repub. 

b 
| is a_neceffiry of it, 
| | that, that one be 45. 
ſolute, 
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ix ſhall very ſeldome 


8 come to pals, that 2 


I man will ever 
ſve to make himſclf 
ince by miſchievous 
„although his 
3 therein be all 

nor will a 
wicked man , by 
wicked meanes, t- 
taining 
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ſolute, that appoints | caining to be Prince 
the manner how, aud j do good, nor ever 
by whoſe underftand- | comet it into his heart 
ing all ſuch ordination | ro uſe that Authority 
is regulated. Where Well, which by evil 
fore a wiſe founder of | meancs he came to. 
a Republick, who| And ſo at the very end 
ſeeks not his own ad- | of the ſame 18. Chap. 
vantage, but the pub- | be concludts „ that 
lick good; not to | though the intent 
ſtrengthen his own were not good, there 
ſucceſſion, but ſeeks might be a faire co- 
his Countries profit, lour ſet upon it by a 
ought indeavor to get j good ſucceſs. V here - 
the power who'ly in- By eur Polititian, bow- 
to his own hands : | ever he windes a 
neither will any man turns, comes at length. to 
of good judgment, | diſcover bis evil ground | 


erer blame any. ex- he took, that Jus reg- 
traordinary aQion he | nandi gratia violan- 

U pur in practice, dum eſt; a ii in rebus 
for che ſctling of a | pictatem_ colas, as it 
good Government in tbat of Euripides. 
« Kingdom," of fra- 


indationsin a Commonwealth. 
It holds well 2 though the act accuſe 
him, that the effe& excuſe him; and when 
that is good, as it prov'd to Romulus, it will 
alwaies excuſe him; for he that uſes violence 
to waſte, is blameable, not he that uſes it for 
redreſs and order. And therefore onght he 
be ſo wiſe and virtuous, that the Authority 
ke hath poſſeſt himſelf of, he leave not to de- 


ming ſure ſeu 


ſcend herediratily on another, For men being 


more inclined ro ill then. good, his ſucceſſor | 
may turne that to ambition which he ma- 
nag d ycrtuouſly. Beſides this, though 2 
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be fir to ordein a thing , yet its not ſo or- 
dein'd to laſt long, when it reſts upon the 
ſhoulders of one man; well may it indure, 
being committed to the care of many, co 
whom it belongs to maintain ir. For even 
ſo, as many are not proper for the framing 
of one thing, becauſe all of them hit not on 
the true good of it, by reaſon of their ſere- 
ral opinions among them ſo; after they kaye 
known ir, neirver agree they to let it pro- 
ceed to irs advantage. And that Romulus was 


one of thoſe, who for the death of his bro- 


ther and companion, might be excus'd: 
and that what he did was for the common 
good, and not for his own ambition, it ap- 
pears, in that he forthwith ordain'd a Se- 
nate, with whom he might rake counſell, and 
by their opinions be advis'd. And he, who 
conſiders well the Authority Remiddug re- 
ſerv'd himſelf, will perceive it was no more 
than to command the Armies, when they 
had-refoly'd on War; and to aſſemble the 
Senate; which was apparent afterwards, 
when” Rome became free upon the baniſh- 
ment of the Tarquint: whereupou rhe Ro- 
mant were neyer brought in any new order, 
unleſs that in lieu of a K ing during life, they 
made two Conſuls — Which confirms, 
that all the ficſt ordinances of that City were 
more agreeable to a civil and free Govern- 
mehr, then to one abſolute and Monarchical. 
To veriſie ch: thing -aboyeſaid, we might 
bring many examples, as Moſes, Lycnrgus, 
Solon, and other founders of Kingdomes and 
Commonwealths, who could well, having 
an abſolure power in their hands, ordain 
laws for the common good; but I ES 
9 10 8 8 * 
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them paſs, az well known. I ſhall alleadg 
only one, not ſo famous, bur well 
their conſideraxion, who. defire to be good 


Law-makers: which is, That Agic King of 


Sparta adviſing to reduce the Spartans with- 
in thoſe bounds the Laws of Licurgus had 
included them; thinking that, becauſe they 
had broken out of that ſtrictneis, his City ha 
loft very much of the ancient vertue, and by 
canſequent of force and government, was 
in the beginning of his attempts ſlain by rhe 
SpartanEphores, as one, that aim'd to poſſeſs 
himſclfofthe Tyranny. But Cleomenesafrer- 
wards ſucceeding him in the Kingdom, upon 
his reading of Agis Records and Writings, 
which fell into his hands, he underſtood his 
intention, and grew. defirous. himſelf, to 


try. unleſs he became abſolute of authority, 
it Eeming to him, by reaſon of mens ambition, 
that he way,unable to do good to many, 4» 
gainſt the will of a few. And raking a fit 
nity, at length hee brought in all the 
E bores, and every one elſe that could with, 
ſtarid him , and afterwards reſtor d into 
force Licurgusſhis Lawes : Which delibera- 
tion had bin able to have a new reviv'dSperte, 
and gain'd Cleomenes the reputation Licur- 
g had, if then the Macedons power had not 
grown ſo vaſt, and the other Grecian Re- 
publick been ſo weake. For afrer ſuch order 

ven, being ſet upon by the Macedons, and 

nding himſelffingle roo weak to deale with 
them, there being none could give jkim 
aſſiſtance, was overcome ; and his project 
( though juſt and commendable ) became 
unper ſect. 


bring the ſame thing to z but found it 
Wl imgaſible ro do gre to his Coun» 


„ 
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unperſect. Wherefore, upon the weighing of 
all theſe things together, I conclude , ir ne- 
ceſſary that 2 founder of a Republiek oughit 
alone to have an abſolute authority; and that 
Romulas, for the death of Remis and Tariat, 
deſerves rather excuſe than blame. | 


CHAP. X, 


At the Founders of a Commonwealth or King- 
dom are exceedingly praiſe-worthy, ſo the 
beginners of a Tyranny deſerve much infamy. 


Mongſt all commendable men, thoſe de- 

ſerve eſteem in the firſt place, 'who have 
raken care in laying the grounds of divine 
worſhip, and true Religion : rhe next be- 
longs to them who have been the ſounders of 
Commonwealchs or Kingdoms. After thoſe 
are they famous that commanding over Ar- 
mies have inlarg'd either their Kingdom or 
Country. To theſ: wee may adjoyn learned 
men. And becauſe they are of different dig- 
nities, every one of them are valued accar- 
ding to their degree. And to all other men, 
whoſe number is infinite, wee uſe to give that 
ſhare of commendations, which their Art 
and Skill deſcryes. On the contrary,infamons 
are they and execrable, that are the perver- 
ters of Religion, the diſſtpatours of Kingdoms 
and Republicks, enemies of vertue and lear- 
ning, and of any other art, that brings pro- 
fir, and renown to mankind; as alſo are the 
irreligious, the mad - braind, the ignorant, the 
ſlothful, and baſe. and there will never be 
any 
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any ſo fooliſh, or ſo wiſe, ſo miſchievous or 
ſo good, that the choice of the two qualities 
of men being made him, will nor commend 
that which is commendable, and blame the 
blameable. Notwithſtanding ſecing that the 
moſt part, az it were, beguiled by counter- 
feit good, and yain glory, ſuffer themſelves 
either voluntarily or ignorantly to be counted 
in the number with thoſe that merit more 
blame then praiſe t And having meanes with 
their perpetual honor to frame a Republick 
or Kingdom, yet affect they a Tyranny ; 
neither are they advis'd by this courſe, what 
reputation, hat glory, what honor, ſeeurity, 
quiet, and ſatisfaction of mind they flie from, 
and into what infamy, diſpraiſe, blame, dan- 
ger, and unquierneſs they plunge themſelves: 
And it is impoſſible, that, they that Jive pri - 
vate men in a Common. wealth, or that by 
fortune, or by their vertues becc me Princes, 
if they read the hiſtories, or make any ac- 
count of #ntiquiries therein related, that 
thoſe private men, I ſay, had not rather be 
Sci pioes in their native Country, than Ceſars; 
and choſe tkat are Pi inces, racher Ageſilaus, 
Timoſeon, cx Dion, than Nabis, Phalaris, or 
Dionyſizs : for they would perceive theſe 
execedingly in all mens hatred, and, theſe 
as much beloved. They would ſee alſo how 
Timsleon and thoſe of his like had no lef 
power in their Country, then had Dionyſics 
or Phalaris ; but they would find alſo they 
hai far more ſecurity, Nor ler any be de- 
eeived by Ceſars glory, ſeeing his memory 
much cc lebrate Ly writers : for they that 
Praiſe him, were corrupred by his fortune, 
and frighted by the continuance of the Em- 


pire, 
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pire, which being govern'd under that name, 
gave not writers leave to ſpe. k freely of him. 
But he that weuld know what free writers 
would ſay of him, let him look upon that 
they ay of Cataline: and Ceſer is ſo much 
the more to be diſpr ais d, in that he executed 
the ill, the other did hut intent. Let him ſee 
alſo how much they praiſe Brutut; ſo that not 
daring to blame the other ,, becauſe of his 
power, they attributed much honor to his 
Enemy. Let him conſider al ſo him that is be» 
come Prince in a Republick, what praiſes, 
afrer Rome was made an Empire, thoſe Em- 
perors rather deſerv'd, that liv'd under the 
Laws, as good Princes, than they that vent 
a contrary courſe to them; and he ſhall find, 
that Titus, Nerva, Trajan, Adrian, and Anto- 
nius and Maris had no need of Pretorian 
ſoldiers, nor a multitude of the legions to 
guard them; for their on ver tues, the good 
will of the people, and the love of the Sc- 
nate did defend them. Moreover heſhall ſee, 
that the Eaftern and Weſtern Armies were 
not enough to ſave Caligala, Nero, Vitellins, 
and the other wicked Emperors from their 
Enemies, whom their vile conditions and 
damned lives had procured: chem. And if 
their Story were well read over, ir might 
ſerve to give good inſtraftion to any Prince, 
to ſhe him the way of glory and of diſgrace, 
the way of ſecurity, and of diſtruſt. Fot of 
26 Emperors, that were from Cefar to Maxi- 
minus, 16 were ſlain, 10. only died natural 
deaths. And if any of thoſe tha: were flain 
were good, as Galbaand Pertinax, it proceed- 
ed ſrom the corruption the predeceſſer had 
left amcng the ſoldiers. And if among yy 
that 
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thoſe that died natural deaths, any werewicked 
or lewd, as Severns, it was — by his great 
fortune and valonr, which two accompany 
very few. Hee ſhall ſee alſo 'by reading rhis 
Story, how a man may order a' good King- 
dome: for all rhoſe Emperours that ſuc- 
ceeded in the Empire by inheritance, except 
Titus, were miſchievous 3 thoſe that were 
adopted, were all good, as were thoſe five ö 
from Nerua to Marcus. And as the Empire | 
fell upon rhe heyres, it rerurn'd alwaies to its 
deſtruftion. ' Let a Prince be put in mind of 
the times ſrom Nerva to Marcus, and compare 
them with choſe that went before them, and 
that follow'd them; let him chooſe in 
which he would have been borne, or ove: | 
whether he would have had command. For 
in thoſe that were govern'd by the good, he 
ſhall ſee a Prince live in ſecurity in the midſt 
of his ſecure Cirizens, the world repleniſu'd 
with peace and juſtice, the Senate enjoying 
their authority, the Magiſtrates their honors, 
and the wealthy Citizens their eſtates, nobi- 
liry and vertue exalted, and with theſe all 
reſt and good. And on the other fide all ran- 
cour, diſſoluteneſs, corruprion, and #mbirion 
extinguiſhed, heſha | ſee a retnrne of the gol- 
den age, where every one may keep and de- 
fend what reputation he pleaſes, and in the 
end ſhall ſee the world triumph, the Prince 
reverenc'd and henour'd, and the people in 
agreement aud fecuriry If after Wards he 
conſider feverally the times of the other Em- 
perours, he ſhall find the warres made them 
terrible, and ſeditions full of diſcord; as well 
in peace as in war cruell; ſo many Princes | 


ſlain with the ſword, ſo many civil, ſo many 
forrain 


* 
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forrain warres, Italy afflited, and full of 
new misfortunes , the Cities thereof having 
been ſaickt and ruin'd';' he ſha!l ſee Rome 
burner, che Capitol by her own Citizens de- 
| fac'd and ſpoyl'd, the antient temples deſola- 


, red, and the ir ceremonies neglected, the Cities 
r repleate with adulterics, the ſea full of ba- 
: niſhmenrs,and the rocks beſmeard wich blood. 
* | He ſhall ſee follow in Reme*a numberleſs 
number of crueltics ; and Nobility , wealth, 
S | honours, and above all, vertue reputed as 2 
f moſt capital crime. He ſhall ſee accuſers re- 
© | «warded, ſervants corrupred againſt their 
1 maſters, children againſt their parenrs, and 
n 6 they, who had nor enemies, oppreſſed by 
their friends, and then he ſhall RA.] very 
* well, how. much Rome, Italy, and the world 
* was beholding to Ceſar. And without 
| doubt, if he be borne of mankind, he will be 
d frighred from imiraring thoſe wicked times, 
18 and inflam'd with zeale to trace the good. 
'S, And rruly a Prince ayming at glory, would 
— wiſh to be Lord of a diſorder'd City, not to 
al ruine it wholly, as did Cæſar, but ro recom- 
m- — and reſtore ir, as Romulus. And be- 
on ceve me, the heavens cannot give men greater 
ol- F -occafion of glery, nor men defire ir. And if 
le- to rencw and teſtore the frame of 2 City, 
ne th re were neceſſity for a man to depoſe his 
c Principality, the man that did not (-c it in 
in order becauſe he would not ſall from his 
he dignity, ſhould yer deſerve excuſe. But 
— when he ceuld hold his Prizcipalicy, an yer 
e 


reſtore the government, he is no way exchſa- 
ble. An] in ſum, let them be well advis' 
ces to whom the heave ns preſent ſuch oppor it 
any nity, that either of theſe two wales e pro. 
rain : | D pc unded 
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pounded them, the pne that gives them ſecu - 
rity in life, and makes them glorious after 
death; the other that caufes to live in 
continual troubles, and leave behind them 
in eycrlaſling infamy, 


—— 


. CHAP, XI. 
"Of the Roman Religion. 


T Hongh Romulus were Romes firſt founder, 


and ſhe was to acknowledge from him 
her birth and bringing up; notwithſtanding 
the heavens judging that Romulus his lawes 
were not ſufficient for (ach an Empire, put it 
into the Roman Senat's mindes to elect Numa 
Pompilins to ſucceed Romulys, that what he 
left-unfiniſhed, the other might ſupply. who 
finding a very fierce people, a ing deſi · 
rous to reduce them into civil obedĩence by 
peaceable Waies, applied himſelf to Religion, 
a5 2 thing wholly, neceſſary to preſerve civi- 
lityz and ordaind it in ſuch à ſort, that ſor 
many ages there was not ſuch a feare of God, 
as in that Commonwealth. Which facilita- 
ted much any enterpriſe, whatſoever either 
the Scnate, or thoſe brave Roman courages 
did undertake. And whoſoever ſhall diſ- 
courſe of the innumerable ations of the 
people of Rome jointly , and of many f the 
Roemens by themſelves in ſeverall, ſhal per- 
ceive that thoſe Citizens fear d more tobreak 
an oath, than the lawes ; as they that made 
more account of the power of God, than of 
man; as it appears manifeſtly, by the exam: 
| P $ 
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was. aieeowards .call'd mann 
was cd hy Marc Pompenins Tribune af 
the, people, am. before tha. me day 
came, Tur went to f Maron, and threat 
ning to kill him i he ſe ore not co take the 
accuſation, off from his father, bound him by 
his cath : and he thoutzh hy ſcace cmpell d 
io fw, vet cook the accuſation off - and 
hee Cithens whom geither the love to 
thin conuntmy, nor the Jawes thereof. could 
ſnctain in hu, were kept by farce of an 
.oath che were confireined to take: arid 
Ahat vine laid aſide the hatred he bere to 
the ſather, the injury hereceiv d of the ſon, 
And his oven reputation, to keep the oath he 
wok: which prodecdediof nothing eiſe, but 
———— in among them. 
Andüidimmatufeſt, iſ 2 man conſider well the 
Renan hiſtor ĩca, of how much availe theit'Re- 
(gon. Was for the commaauing of armies, to 
'mecopcye the dommon people, to preſerve 
aged men, und te fie che led. So that 
Mn eren diſpate, to whether” Prince 
ame were moreablig't, Romulis or Numa ; 
Abriecye Nu would be prefer d; for whe e 
Religion igmititary: difcipline is eafily brought 
in and Where they are already warlike, 
and have. no: Religion; this hardly followes. 
Wot, D 2 And 
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Aud iris plain, 8 Romm ius t order s 
nate, and frame cerrain iner eien 
tirary ordinances,” bad ug Feed of the dof 
rity of a God, which to Wikia was" heceſſary, 
who ſeign'd co Have fethiliar "converſation 
with a'Nymph; hd him _ 
with continuity to ad viſe the“ And 
all ſprung ſtom his, becauſe he d Finn to | 
ſettle new orders, and — in chat 
= oulbted that his own aurhoricy was not 
ull forte!” Andrruly neveriwas there yer 
any maker' of extraordinary ws ina nation, 
that had not his recourſe to Got; for other, 
wiſe the laws had not been accepted. For 
many ſeveral goods are non by a wiſe man, 
which have not ſuch evident rea ſons in them- 
ſelves, that he by perſwaſion can quickly make 
other: conceive them. Therefore the wife 
men, that would free ehemfelves* of this | 
4ifficulry, haye recourſe to 1 God: ſo dit! 
Lycurgus, ſo Solon, fo many others, whoſe de- 
fign was the ame with theirs. - Thereupon 
the peo — of Reme admiring his goodneſs 
and wiſdom yeelded to all his ſpurpoſes. Bot 
it is true, becauſe thoſe times wert then - 
of Religion, and thoſe men rude" aud 
on whom he — his pains, this m — 
lirated his deſigus, being thereby able to 
mould them into a ne forme. And without 
que ſtion, if any one in theſe daies would 
frame a Repubſick. he ſhould find it cafier to 
deale with rude monatainers, who had nc der 
known any civility, than: with thoſe Who 
had been accuſtomed to live in Citiet, Whete 
the government s corrupted: and a carver | 
ftall — faire Statue out of a rough” 0 
3 n out of ons thar hath beenbungl i 
upon 
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upon by another. Wherefore having well 
conſidered at, I conclude,:thar the Relig on 
introduced by Nun was one of the prig- 

ipal otcaſivas 'ofrvhar cities happineſs ; for 
* cads'd good orders, good order brought 
good fortune, and from their good fortunes 
ö ſuereſſes of their e ri 
es: and as the nce: of divine worſhip 
occaſions the greamneſs of a Commonwealth; 
ſo the con of ie deſtroys it. For where 
the ſeate vf God is wanting,/ic muſt needs be 
that either that Ringdom gnes ro ruine, or: that 
it de ſupported by che awe it ſtands in of the 
Prince; who- may ſupply: the defects of Re- 
ligion : and bec iuſe Princes are but ſhort· iy d, 
that Kingdom muſt needs have an end quickly, 
aetording/ay the ver tue thereof failes / from 
whence it comes, that governments © whictr 
depend upon the: vertue of one min, abide 
but a while becaaſe chat vertue ends with 
his life; and it ſeldome chances that ir is 
renew d by ſucceffion, as well faies the Poer 
Dante. | } 


Rade volte diſcende | Vertaes continue ſeldome 


li ani — ſcent. 
L'bumana probitate \ And this to ſhew their 


Quel, che lada,per- | And that his gifts beſt 
che da lui fi chia- term'd,, an1 by him 


mi. | ſent. 


& queo vnole, | ſpring, the government. 


+ ; Therefore the ſaſety of 2 commonwealth 
nete or kingdom confdts not wholly in a Prince 
rver A that governs wiſely while he lives, but in one 
web} that fo orders it, that he dying, it can pre- 
eral ſerve it ſelf. And although it be eaſier to 
upon D 3 work 


5s mae Diftunſer 
work rude-and unmught people to a New 


coarſe and- yer aff u {therefore 


an impoſſibiliey to | 

— — — 
ſomewhar e — — 
— 2 — — ity. Heier 
or rude, yer were * | 
Ferom — um he bed wich G 0 P. 
Iwill aot judge whether i true r nat, 
becauſe we.ought not fo ſpeak * est 
perſanage , hut with rererente. But truly 
I (ay, — | —— — 
ving ſeen any great matten to perſuce t 
thereto: for his life, doctrine, and the ſub- 
ject he took, were ſafiGene to make chem 
credir him. Mherefore let no man be diſ- 
couraged,: ts if he could: not reach to what 
another hath heretofore attain; for men. 6 
we ſaid ia aur preface, vert born, liv d an 
died, under the fame lis oi nature. 


* — — * I wt 
, ©. # ' . 


CHAP. XII. 
Of what importance it irs hold a worthy -efteem 
of Religi u, and ibut Italy for having fail d 
therein, by nta if | the Cbureh of Remc, 
hath gone 10 wrack, | 


ofe Princes or thoſe Republicks which 
would keep .rhemlſelves from ruine, are 


above all other things, to preſerve the cerc- 


monies of their Religion imcorvoprec, und 
maintain it alwaics veneruble. Kor chert is 
n er fign of a' couttrriey” going 20 de- 
ruttion, then to fee in it the concempr/of 

chrine worſhip. And this is eue to be wnder- * 


N 
| 


| 
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ficod, 
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once known upon what 
nis — where à man is 
on hath the del dg 
fame principal tim 

5 Religion ſubffted up 8 
the — the — 5 und the ſect 
et the conjecturers and footh : al} the 
other ceremonies, ſacriſices, and rites de- 
pended on theſe. Becauſe they eaſily believ'd, 

that that God that could ſoretelł thee thy 

future good or evill, could: alfo ſend it thee: 
From hence came the Temples, the Sacrifices 
and ſupplications, and all other ceremonies 
in their vencration-z ſor the Oracle of Delos, 
the Temple of Fupiter Ammon , and other 
famous Oracles @ d the world in devoriort 
and admiration. As they afterwards began 
to ſpeak in imperious manner, and their falſ- 
hood vas diſcoyer'd among the people, men 
began to be incredulous, and apr to diſturd 
all good orders, Therefore rhe Princes of a 
Republick or 7 ſhould maintain the 
—— of the: Religion they hold; and this 
being done, rhey Nan ality keep their Com- 
monwealch religious, and A ver · 
tuous and united. They ought alſo to favour 
and increaſe all thoſe things that advantage 
ir, howſoever that they think them falſe ; and 
the rather ſhould ney | 


do it, the wiſer they | Anmiratus taxes 
are and underſtand } bim, ſaying, it was 
the cauſes of natural rather the opinion of 
things. And becauſe | a cunning and crafty 
this courſe hath been j man, then of one that 
taken by many wiſe | had either any religi- 
men, hence gre the | on or morality in him, 


opinion of —_ — and — 
P 


which are celebrated 
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ple conditions oughe 


even in falſe Religions; | to be free from all 
ſor wiſe men augment | fraud and falſhood;and 


them what beginning | 
ſo ever they have, and 


their authority aſter · | 


wards gives them cre- 
dir. Of theſe mira- 
cles there was great 
quantity at Rome ; 
2nd among” others 
there was this one; 
the Roman foldiers 
ſacking the Vejentes 
City, ſome of them 
went into the Tem- 
ple of Funs, and com- 
ming to her image 
ask'd her, wilt thou 
go to Reme ? ſome 


| 


thought ſhe nodded, 
another thought ſhe 
ſaid, yes. For thoſe 
men being very reli- 
gious (which T. Li- 


however the Romans 
were decen d herein, 
which cannot be de- 
ny'd, yet without 
doubt they never did 
this, thinkiag to de- 
ecive themſelves, or 
with intention to de- 
deve others Thus 
Ammi. And indeed it 
ſavours of Atheiſme , 
bringing the miſtreſs 


| to ſerve the hand-maid, 


religion to ſerve policyz 
as if the ſeaſons of t 
year onght to accommo- 
date themſelves to men, 
| rather then men ac. 
commodate themſelves 
to the ſeaſons ;; not con- 
| Fdering that Religion 
propounds to 4 man 4 


vins. ſhews, ſor that | further end then policy 


en'ry- into the Tem. 
ple was without tu 
mule ) all devour and 
full of reverence 
imagined they heard 
char. anſwer , which 
p'radyenture they 
preſuppoſ'd before 
| and would be made 
them; this opinion 


points at. 4 Prince 


| 


17725 of ſuch euill de- 


there fore ſhould be well 


vices, bel:eving con- 
ſtant ly that the true Re- 
I'gion hath no need of 


helpe from falſhood , 
nor can gain any 
ſtrength by lies. 


and belief was alrogether favour d and aug- 


mented 
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mented by Camillus and the other principal 
men of the City. Which Religion if it were 
maintained among the Princes of the Chriſtian 
— — according as by the inſticutor there- 

r'was ordain'd, the Chriſtian States and 
Republicks would be far more in unity, and 
enjoy more happineſs far then now they do: 
nor does any thing give us ſo ſhrewd a con- 
jectote of the declining of it, as to ſee, that 
thoſe people that are neereſt neighbours to the 
Churchof Rome, head of our Religion, are 
the moſt irreligious. And whoſoever woult 
well conſider the original grounds thereof, 
and look upon the preſent nſe how much this 
differs from thoſe, without queſtion he woul4 
judge the ruine or ſ.ourge thereof were n: ar 
at hand. And becauſe ſome are of opinion, 
that the welfare of Hah depends upon the 

Church of Rome, yet the contrary might ra- 
ther be proved, conſidering thoſe that in the 
Church of Rome obſerve not the precepts they 
ought, bur rather aulterare the holy and 
Catholick Ordinances which were wont te 
be kept. Moreover this comes ro paſs, becauſe 
the Church hath alwaies held, and ſtill holds 
this Country divided: and truly ncvet was 
any Province either united or happy, unleſs 
it were wholly reduc'd to the obedience of one 
Commonwealrh, or Prince; as it beſel France 
and Spain. And the cauſe that Traly is not 
in the ſame terms. nor hath not one Republick 
or one Prince to govern it, is only the Chu: cn 
for having inhabited there and held the: tem- 
poral Government, it hath never been ſo po- 

tent, nor of ſuch proweſs, thit it coal ger 

rae reſtdf Jtah into its hands, and become 
L-rds thereof. Aud on the other ſide, it way 
D 5 never 
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never ſo weak, that for fear of loſing the tam · 
dominion it could not call in 2 power - 
l rien to defend it againſt him that were 
grownxoo puiſſant in ah ; as ancicntly it 
hath been ſeen hy ſundry experiences, .w 
by mean of C bertes the Great it drove out 
rhe Lombardi, who had as it were the abſolute 
power of all Fraly ; and when in our daies 
it took the hene ians power from them by the 
Frenchmens ayd, and afrerwards chaſed away 
the French by help of the Swifſes. Therefore 
the Church being not powerfull to ſubdue all 
Tialy it ſelf, nor yet ſuffering any other to 
maſter it, hath been the cauſe, that it could 
never be brought to have hut one head; but 
hath elwaies been under more Princes and 
Lords; hereupon is grown ſuch-a diſunion, 
and ſo much weakneſs, that Italy hath been 
made a prey not only of erfull Barbarians, 
bur of any the ne xtaſſaylant. For which, we 
and other Italian ane beholding to the Church 
& none elſe. And whoſnever would readily, ſee 
therruth hy oer tuin ex perĩence, it were need- 
full he were of ſuch power, .as to ſend the 
Court of Rome, with the authority it hath in 
Jraly, to dwell in the Switzers Country, who 
at this day are the only people that live, for 
their Religion and mil tary. diſcipline, 25 their 


anceſtors did: and he ſhould find that in | 


ſhort time the il orders and cuſtoms of that 
Court would breed more di order in that 


Couniry, then any accident elſe could, that 


ſhould cver grow there. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


In what manner the Romans atwil'd themſehves 

. of their. Religion, in ordering the City, in un- 

De their deſignes, und in ſtophiag of u- 
I8. 


—_— 


| Thinkit not out of parpoſe, to bring ſome 
example, wherein che Romans ſerwd them- 
ſelves of their Religion, for the ordering of 
their City, and the following of their enter pri 
fs. &nd diaugh meny there are in T. Livins, 
yer Iwill content my ſelf with chele, The 
people of Reame having created cheir Tribunes 
of Conſular power, and except one, all Plebcr- 
ant, and it falling out that year, that there 
was peſtilence and famine, and cer tam -orher 
prodigies, the Nobility of Rame took hoid of 
this occafion, at the 'Tribunes new <crearion, 
to ſay that the Gods were angry, bece fe 
Rome had abus d rhe Majeſty of their Empire, 
and that they had no other meaxs co-app:aſe 
them, then to reduce che ele&ion of the Tri. 
bunes to the former courſe.  Whenoe it came, 
that the people frighred by this ſap#ſtirion 
marie the Tribunes all of the Wobvility; The like 
was alſo in them Conqueſt of ehe Fejentes Ciry, 
that the Commanders of their Arms did Terve 
themſalves cf che Religion; 40 keep them in 
heart for any er terp ile: for that year the 
Alban ilak bein g m inacuſouſty ſweld, and the 
Remandoldiets woari wich xe long ſſete, ni 
mrcnding do return © X ame, this - Romans 
found, that Apallo and ecr ain orher Oracles 
told them, dut chat year the Ve yntes Ciry 

ſho ald 
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ſhould be taken, that the water of the Alban- 
lake ſhould be pour d out: which thing made 
the ſoldiers endure the rediouſneſ, of the war 
and the fiege, perſwaded by the hope they had 
to take the Town, and were contented to eou- 
tinue the encerpriſez ſo that Camilla be- 
ing made Dictatour ſubdued the City after 
ren years ſiege. And ſo the accuſtomed Re- 
ligion help'd well, both for the taking in of 
that Toon, and for rhe reſtitution of the 
Ti ibunſhip to the Nobiliry 3 for without the 
ayde thereof, the one or the other had hardly 
had their ſucceſs, And this other example 
I. muſt alſo add to this purpoſe, There were in 
Rome a great many tumulrs rais'd upon the 
occaſion of Terentillus à Tribune, he defiring 
ro make a law, for cauſes which hereaſter we 
ſhall d clare in their place. Among the firſt 
remedies which the Nobility ſerv'd themſelves 
of, was the Religion, whereof they made uſe 
two wies: In the firſt, they made the Sibill's 
books be ſearcht, and anſwer as it were to the 
City, that by means of civill diſcord they 
fhould hazzard the loſs of their liberty that 
year: which thing, though rhe Tribunes had 
h. rein diſcove rid their ſubtilty, yet ir ſo frigh- 
ted the people, that it quite took off their 
eagerneſs in the purfuir. The other way was, 
that when Appits Merdonius with a great num- 
ber of outlaws, and ſlaves, near upon four 
thouſand men, having poflcſs'd themſelves by 
» igh: of the Capitol}, ſo that it might be fear'd 
that if the Æqui or Volſci, the Romans (wern 
c ne mies, had approacht the Town, they might 
Have taken it: th: Tribunes not forvearing 
ſor all this to cont : nne in their O ſtinacy, and 
to enadt the li made by Terentillus, 3 

this 
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this aſſault cf rheigs was teigned, and not 
true, one {Publius Valerius a grave citizen, 
and of good authority, went our of the Se- 
nate, and told them partly in friendly rermes, 
and partly in theearning +, the dangers in 
which the City ſtood, and the yunſ aſonableneſs 
of their deman*, and thereby brought th: 
people to ſwear, they would nor forſake the 
Conſuls command, Whereupon the peop'e 
being return'd ro obedience, recover d the 
— by force. But the Conſul Fubli us 
Valerius being ſlain in this conflict, there was 
forthwith another Conſut made, one Tim 
Nuintins , who to keep the people ſrom idle- 
neſs, and ro give no ſpace to think again of 
Trrentillus his law, commanded them to go 
forth of Rome with him aꝑainſt the Folſci, ſay- 
ing that by the oath they had taken not to a- 
bandon the Conſul, they were bound to follow 
him; whereunto the Tribunes oppos'd, ſaying, 
that oath was made to the Conſul now 
ſlain, nor to him. Yet Titus Livin ſhews 
that the peopl- in awfulneſs to their Re i- 
gion wo id raher obey the Conſul than 
beleeve the Tribunes, ſaying rheſe words in 
favour of rhe ancient Religion : Men did not 
then adaies fo little yevererce 
the Gods, as now; nor people ten 


Nond um hec quz nunc 
et ſeculum neęlipenti » 


wreſt their caths, nor the laws, Deum vencrat, nec inter- 
10 their own- ends, Whereby, pretando hbi quiſque jus 
the Tribunes doubting then lurandum & leges apras 


to loſe their whole dignity, iedat. 

agreed with the Conſul ro fubmir to his obe- 

dien-e, and that ſor a whole year they would 

treat no more of Trremillut his law, and the 

Conſa's for a year ſhould not draw the people 

out to war; and thus the Region gave tte 
Senate 
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Senate means to overcome that difficulty, 


r they — ne er have 


CHAP. XIV. 


The Romans interpreted their Auſpices, as ne- 
( effity regair d, and with diſcretion made 4 
ſhew to obſerve their Religion, yet wpon 0c- 
caſion they neglefled it; but if any did Taſhly 
contemn it, they puniſht them, 


He Scothſayings were net only ( as before 
we have discours d) for the moſt part, 
the ground of the Gentiles ancient Religion, 
but they were alſo the occaſions of the Roman 
Republiques welfare Whereupon the Ro- 
mans had more regard of them, than of any 
order elſe, and made uſe of them in their 
Conſular -aſſemblics, in the beginning ef heit 
enterpriſes, in drawing forth their , armies 
into che field, in fighting of piteht battells, and 
in any other action of cheirs of importance i- 
ther civill or military. Nor ever would the 
have undertaken any expedition, till firſt 
they had perſwaded the ſoldiers, the Gods had 
promm'd them the victory. nd among the 
other orders of SoothAaxers, they had ſcme 
in their Armies, they cal d Pollariz. And 
whenſoever they intended to fight a batte l 
with the Enemy, they would have the Pollar i] 
to make thrir c njectures : and when the 
Chickens ꝓcckt, they went to fight wjth good 
Avſp,cesz and not pccking, they ſerbare co 
fight. Notwithſtanding when (aſon ſlie wd 
ſomething was to be done, hough the divi- 
nation, wert averie, yct were they not ym 
cm 


from it: but they turnd and woond it wich 
ſuch terms and faſhiom fo properly that it 
appeur d, they did it not with an conte 

of Religion. Which courſe was us'd once in 
a fight, by Peprrins the Con(pll, which-he had 
(of great importance) th the Samnitet, aſten 
which they were much worn and broken. 
For Papirius encountring with the Samnites, 
and perceiving in the shirmiſni that the vi 
was ſure, had a mind hereupon to fight a 
battell, and therefore commanded the Pollarij, 
they ſhould make their conjectures 3 but the 
Chickens norPecking, and the chief ſoothſayer 
ſeeing rhe forwardneſs of the army to fight, 
and the opinion the General and all the ſoldi- 
ers had of the victory, that he might' not take 
away the occaſion of well doing from the army 
ſent back ro the Conſull, that the ſoothſayers 
anſwer'd well; ſo that While Papirins was 
ordering his ſquaiirons, ſome of the Follarij 
havingtold cer tam foldiers, that the Ghickens 
had not peckt, they told it to Spurins Papirius 
the Comſulle nephew, and he again to the 
Conſul; wherero he ſuddenly reply d, that he 
ſhonld take a cave to perſorm his own duty 
well, and that for Jhimfelf and the army the 
conjeRures were faire; and if the Soothſayer 
had told lyes, it would turn to his own loſs : 
and that in eſſect it ſhould ſuceeed according 
te his prognoſtication, he commanded the 
L vetenants to place the Pollarij in the fore- 
front of the battell. Whereupon it cha c't 
that going forward agairſt their enemies, one 
of the Roman Soldiers threw a dart, and as 
it hap'd, ſew a principal Soothſayer : which 
beiag come to the Conſuls eare, he ſaid that 


all things went forward 'uckily, and with the 
Gods 
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favour, for the Army by the death of 
that lyer was purg'd of all crime, and excus'd 
of the wrath conceiv'd againſt them. And thus 
by knowing how to accommodate his deſigns 
to the divinations, he choſe to fight, the Army 
never perceiving that he had any whit neg- 
lected the rites of their Religion. Au Pul. 
cher went a contrary courſe to this, in Sicily, in 
the firſt Carthaginian wars; who deſirous to 
fight with the enemy, caus'd the Pollarij to 
makerheir diyinatrons 3 and they anſwering 
that rhe Chickens did not feed, he ſaid, let us 
ſee then if they will drink, and ſo made them 
be thrown into the ſes, and then fighting, loſt 
the day. And thereupon he was afterwards 
condemn'd at Rem, and Papirius honour'd; 
nor ſo much, the one for having won, and the 
other for having loſt, as the one for having cxoſt 
t he ſoothſayers with much diſcretion, the other 
very raſhly.. Nor was there any other end 
of this manner of ſoorhſaying, then to incou- 
rage the ſoldiers to fight, for boldneſs always 
wins the victory: which thing was not only 
in uſc with the Romans, but with forrainers 
alſo; whereof I have a purpoſe to bring an 
example in the Chaprer following. 


: 
l 
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CHAP. XV. 


The Samnites, for the extream remedy to thei 
broken State, have recourſe io Religion. 


1 E Samnites having been ſundry times 
roured by the Romans, and at laft orer- 
thrown in Tuſcany, their Armics and their 
Captains flain, and their cinfederates over- 
bs ns — the r French, and Um- 
riant : They could not ſubſiſt, | Lead 
neither by their own. nor — 1 — 
friends forces, yet they would tamen bello non abſtine- 
not quit the war, not regard. baut aleo ne infelicirer 
ing though they bad but ill ſuc- duidem 22 — 
ceſs in the defence of their li- — — 
berty; but had rather be over- 
come, then forbear to trie if they could get the 
victory, Whereupon they pur it to the laſt 
proof · And becauſe they knew the obſtinacy 
of the ſoldiers minds would help the victory 
well forward, and to induce them hereto, 
there was no better means then Religic u, 
they advis'd to renew an old ſacrifice of theirs 
by the help of Ovins Pattins their Pricſt : which 
they order'd in this manner; the folemn ſa- 
crifice being made, and amidſt rhe flain beafls, 
and the altars fer on fire, having caus'd rhe 
chief of the Army to ſwear never to forſake 
the fight, they cal'd the ſoldiers one by one, 
and in the midſt of thoſe altars enclos d by 
many Centurions with their fwords drawn, 
hrſt they made them ſwear, they ſhould not 
diſcloſe. any thing they either heard or ſaw : 
afterwards with words of execration, — 
yerſes 


Non 
ere, 


Pualum. 
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verſes full of horrour made them yow and pro- 
miſe to the Gods, to be teady in whatſoever 
their General ſhould command, never to a- 
bandon the fight, and kill whomſoever they 
fawflyy which if they fail'd in, might'ir light 
upon their family and kindred. And fome of 
them being amaz'd, and refafing ro ſwear, 
were preſently ſlain by their Centurions, ſo 
that che reſt that followed them, frigheed by 
the ſierceneſs of the ſpectacle, ſwore all. And 
ta augment the magnificence of theit meeting, 
being fixry thouſand men, half of them were 
Clad with white c'oth, with plumes and fea- 
thers upon their helmets , and thus arrai'd 
they incamp'd themſelves at Aquilonis, Againſt 
theſe came Papirius, who in his ſpeech to 
incourage his * ; _ ; — — 
enim criſtas yulueta Numes could wake no wounds, 
& picta atque aura- nor their painted and golden 


ta ſcuta tranſire Romanum ſhields defend the blows of 


the Roman Pikes. And to 
take away the doubt his ſoldiers had of their 
enemies becauſe of the oath taken, ſaid, ir was 
rather a diſcouragement to them then other- 


Wiſe; for they were afraid of their own people, 


the Gods, and their enemies- And when they 
came to the fight, the Samnites were over- 
thrown, for the Roma vertue, and the feare 
cenceiv'd by reaſon of their former loſſes, 
overcame what ever obſtinacy they could have 
reſoly'd on by force of their Religion or 
oath taken. Yet ir is plain, how they 
thought they could have no other refuge, 
nor try other remedy , that could give 
them hope ro recover their loft vertue. Which 
fully ſhewes, how grear confidence Religion 
well us'd can give. And though haply this 
part 
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t would be fit rather to have place among 
= — matters, yet depending upon 
one oi the: moſt imporrant or dinauces of the 
RamapRepublick, „I thought better to-jaſerr 
is this place, char] mighe nor be Keen ro 
imtetrapt my 4 courſe, and haye need 20 re- 


turn hercanto. many times. 


41 a 
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People eccuflomed ito Bur under 4 Pringe, if by 
' «np. 4601deny hey become fret, haue much a- 
doe te ma int am heir liberty. 


4-0 W bard it is for a people, ud to live; 

Lia ſubjection co 2 Prince, afterwards to 
maintain cheir liberty, if by any accidearthey 
gert, as Rome did upon the Tarquias baniſh. 
went, very many examples ſhew us, which 
we'read in the memorialls of ancient hiſtories. 
And not without good reaſen : for the people 
is nothing different from a brute beaſt, Which 
'( rhovgh fierce of nature-and wilde) hauf 
dern bred alwaies in u den and under com- 
mani; ind though by chance it hath got looſe 
into the fields; yet not being uſed to ſeek the 
ſod; nor being acquainted with the coverts, 
where to hide it ielf, becomes the prey of the 
fiiſt that ſeeks totake ic, The ſeif-lame thing 
deſulls a people uſed to live under the govern- 
ment of others; rhe which not having now - 
telg to treat of publick deſences or offences, 


not knowing the neighbour Princes, nor yet 
Known by them, quickly returns under the 
yoke, which oſtentim: s is heavier, then that 
'which before was taken from their neck $ 
- 
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and they "come to fall into theſe difficulries, 
t as yet there be not entred among them 
much diſorder. Fer a pevple that is quite de- 
bauch ꝗ cannot for a littte while, u not gwhit, 
enjoy their liberty, as It ſhall afrer _ 
And therefore our fpeeches ate not of thoſe 
people, where corruption is overgrown, but 
Where there is more good then naught. To 
this former we may add another difficulty, 
which is, that the Srare'that beromes free, pro- 
cures enemies that ſide againſt it, and not friends 
to fide with it. Thoſe hold together 28 eng- 
mies, who got advantages by the tyrannical 
government, feeding upon the Princes riches 
whereby they uſed ro help themſelves, which 
being now taken from them, they eannor reft 
Yeontent, bur every one is neceſſitated to try 
If he can again recall the Royalty, chat fo they 
may recover their former a —— 
get not, as'T have ſaid, friends to fide wi 

them; for the free government propounds 
honours and rewards upon ſome worthy and 
determinated occaſions, orherwiſe it rewards 
none, nor honours none. And when a man 
hath received thoſe: honours and thoſe advan- 
rages, which he thinks, he deſerv'd ; he ac- 
knowledges no obligation ro them that reward 
him. Moreover, that common good which 
men reap of free government, is not khown 
by any, while iris poſſeſt; which · is, to injay 
freely ones own wtthonr ſuſpicion, not to 
doubt of his wives or daughters honours, not 
to be in fear for his ſans, or for himſelf. For 
no man thinks himſelf beholding to one that 
offends him not. - And therefore if they came 
to have a free State, as it is above mentioned, 
there ariſc thoſe that will be partiſans — 
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them, and not fide with them: and: ro pre- 
ſctibe' a remedy for theſe. inconvenients and 
diſorders, which theſe difficulti:s might brivg 
bs ," there is none more potent, nor ſove- 
raign,; nor neceſſary , than to kill Bratus his 
fonns,” Who az" the Story'ſhews' , were in» 
dut'd' together with other young Romans , 
ro conſpire againſt their native country, for 
no other reaſon, than becauſe they could not 
ſoextraordinarily advantage themſelves under 
the Conſuls, as under the 'Kings; td thit they 
thought the peoples liberty was become their 
ſlavery. And he that undertakes to govern 
a multitude either by way of liberty, or by 
way of Principality, and aſſures nor himſelf of 
thoſe that are enemies to his new State, is not 
like to continue long. True it is, chat I judge 
thoſe Princes very vaforrunare,'whoto ſecure 
their dominions are to gd extravagane/waies; 
having the vaſt multitude ' for their enemies: 
for he that hath but few enemies, caſſly and 
without many offences ſecures himfelf ; but he 
that hath the univerſalicy againſt him, is never 
out of jealouſieʒ and rhe more crnelecy he uſes; 
the weaker becomes his power. So chat the 

rveateſt remedy he hath, is ro make the people 
Fiend ly.. And though this diſcourſe be diffe- 
rear from the former, treating here of aa ex · 
ceeding good Prince, and there of a Republick, 
yet that I may not return here often upon this 
occaſion, i ſhall ſay ſome what of it, but 
briefly. And therefore if a Prince would 
gain the grod will of a people, that was 
enemy to him -( ſpeaking of thoſe Princes, 
that are become Tyrants of their native coun- 
try ) I ſay, he ought to examine fuſt, what the 
people deſire ; and. he ſhall alwaies find, — 
; racy 
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they deſſre two things ; tlie one , to be re. 
verig d of him that occafiowd- their ſlaver yz 
the othet, eo have their libetty reſter d. 70 
rhe firft, the Pringe can ſatisſte in hole :o tha 
tecond in part As for the firſt, there is an enam 
to the point · C harebus a Tyrent of Heraclea 
— — it happen d that upon 4 
difference riſen between the people and the 
nobiliey of Heraclea, that the —— 8 
themſeſves too weak turn d to ſavour Clearchus 
and eonſpiring with him, againſt the wijl-of 
the people, let him into the Town, and do 
away the Tiberty;z ſo that Cleerchus 
in a ſtreight between the inſolence-of 

the nobility, whom 'he could not -any way 
content, nor reftify,andtherage of the people, 
that could nat indure thus to have loft their 
bberry, -reſoly'd- in one, to ſree himſelf df 
the importunity of the Nobles, and withall xo 
gain the ptople. And to this: purpoſt having 
taken a convemient opportunity, cut in pieces 
all che Nobiliry, to the peoples great ſatiſ 
ſactiem, And thus he ſatlsſy'd one of the de- 
fires rhe people have, tliatils, to be revenę d. 
Bur as for the peoples other defire, to reroder 
their libei ty, ifehe Prince cannot ſatisf/ them; 
let him enamine, hat are the reaſons make 
them deſire freedom, and he ſhall (Gait, there 
is but a ſmall number of them would! be free, 
to command. But all rhe reſt, which are 
the many; id eſirt liberty 0 liverfecurcly. For 
Mall epubhicksrof what manner ſoc ver ors 
dered, not above forry or fifty Citizens arts 
tin to the degrees of authority : and beeauſe 
theſe are but few, it is an eaſie thlag to 
be fore of them, either by taking them 
eutof the way, or by letting them ſhart of 
ſuca 
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ſuch honours, as agree to their conditions, 
which they may very well be contented with. 
Thoſe others, Whom it ſuffices, If they can 
live ſecurely, are eaſily ſatisfied by making 


ordinances and laws here with together with 


his power, he may comprehend their ſaſet in 
general. And when a Prince does this, andi that 
the people perceive it, that by no accident he 


\ breaks thoſe laws, they will begin in a ſhort 
time to liye ſecure and content. Wee have an 
example of the Kingdom of France, whith 
continues not in quiet by other means, than 
that their Kings are tyed to many laws, where- 


in the ſecurity of all his people is containd. And 
he that was the founder of that State, or- 
dain'd, that the Kings ſhould diſpoſe of the 


Wars and the moneys at their pleaſures, bur 


with all other matters they had nothing to de, 


but they were at the laws appointment. That 


Prince therefore or Republick, which ſeeures 
nor themſelves at their entrance into the 
government, ought ar leaſt rake hold of the firſt 
occaſion, as the Romans did. He that lets that 
pa's, repents himſelf wo late, of not hawing 
done what he ſhould. The p. ople of Rome be- 
ing not at yet debauch't, when they recoyertd 
their liberty, might well maintain it, when 
Brutur his ſonnes were ſlain, and the Targuins 
dead, by thoſe remedies, and orders, which 
we have at ſeveral times recounted. But had 
the people been corrupred, neither in Rome, 
nor any where elſe, could they have found 
means ſtrong enough to preſerve it, as in the 
Chapter ſollowing we ſhall Mew. 
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CHAp. XVII. 


A diſorderly people, getting their liberty, cannt 
beep themſelves free without very great diffi- 
culties. 2 


think it neceſſarily true, that either the 
Ikings were to be expelled out of Rome, or 
elſe Reme it ſelf would have grown. feeble 
and of no worth; for conſidering how ex- 
.ccedingly the Kings were corrupted, if after 
that rate two or three ſucceſſions had foltow- 
ed, and .that corruprion thar was in them 
nad diſtended ir ſelf throughout the member, 
ſo that they likewiſe had received of the cor - 
ruption, ĩt had been impoſſible ever to have re- 
formed” ir; But loſing the head when the 
body was ſound, it might eaſily be reduced to 
a free and orderly government. And this 
mould be preſuppoſed for certain, that a de- 
baucht City living under a Prince, though that 
Prince with all his ſtock be rooted our, yer can 
it not become free, but rather fall fill into 
the hands of new Lords, who continually make | 
an end one of another. nd withoar the creati- 
on of ſome new Prince, they ſhall never have an 
end,unleſs he by his goodneſs and valour main- 
tain them free. Bur their liberty is of no longer 
e Winuznce than his life, as was that o'Syracuſa 
for Dions ind Timoelons lives : whote vertues 
zin ſeveral times, while they liv'd kept that 
City free; ſoſoon as they were dead, it fell 
into the former ſervitude, We find not a 
braver examp'e then that of Rome, which 
upon the Tarquins baniſhment:,could preſently 


lay 
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lay hold off, and maintaine that liberty. Bur 
Ceſar being lain, C. Caligula, Nero, ard the 
whole race of the Caſars blotred our, it could 
nor, not onely kcep, no not ſo much as give 
a beginning to their liberty. Neither did ſo 
great variety of accidents in one ard the ſame 
citie preceed from other, than that, when the 
Tarqains were expell'd, the people of Rome 
were not touchr with chis corruption, and 
in theſe latter times they were throughly 
infected. For then to ſettle their mindes in 
a reſolution again King, it was enough to take 
an cath of them, that never any King ſhould 
raigne at Rome. But in the aſter ages, the a1 « 
thority and ſeverity of Brutus, with all the Ori- 
entall Regions, were nor of force to hold them 
in di pofiticn to maintain that Liberty, which 
he like rhe firſt Brutus had reſtored them. Which 
ſprung from that corruption, which Marius 
his faction ſpread among the people; whereof 
Ceſar coming to be the Chiefe, could fo 
blind that multitude, that they could not per- 
ccive the yoke, hic he himſelt put on their 
neck. And though tkis example of Rome be 
better than any other, yet will I alleadge to 
this purpoſe, ſome people known in our 
dayes. Ard therefore I ſay, that no meanes 
could ever bring Milan or Naples to their free« 
dcme, by reaton of the infection of all their 
members. Which appeared after the death of 
Philip Viſconti, when Milandefiring to recover 
her liberty, neither was able, nor knew how 
to keepe it, Yer that of Rome was a great hap- 
pineſs, that their Kings grew naught ſuddexly, 
that they were baniſkr, and that before the ja- 
{ion was gone down into the bowels of that 
Citie, which was the cccafion that thoſe 
E many 
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many tumults, which were raiſed in Rome 
(men doing it to a good end) did not hurt, but 
help the Commonwealth. And we may make 
this concluſion, that where the matter is cor- 
rupted, lawes, though well made, profit little, 
unleſs they have ſuch a maker, that with ſtrong 
hand forces obedience to them, till the matter 
become good : which, whether it hath ever 
happened, I know not, or whether it be poſ- 
fible it can happen : for it is plain, 28 à litile 
befcrc I ſaid, that a City declining by corrup- 
tion of matrer, if ever ir chances to riſe again, 
it is meer ly by the vertue of one man, who is 
then liring, and not by the vertue of the ge- 
nerality, that keepes the good lawes in force: 
and ſuddenly when that man is dead, it re- 
rurnes to the old guiſe, as it came ropals at 
Thebes, which, by the verrue of Epaminondas 
while he liv'd, could ſubſiſt in forme of a Re- 
ublique and government, but he being gone, 
it fell into the for mer diſorders. The reaſon is, 
becauſe a man cannot live ſo long a time as is 
ſofficient to diſaccuſtome them to the ill, and 
accuſtome them throughly to the good. And 
if one man of a very long life, or two ver- 
tuous Governors fucceſhyely continued, do not 
diſpoſe of them to good, when one of them 
failes, as I have ſaid before, they are preſently 
ruined, unleſs rhe other wich many dangers, 
and much bloudſhed recover them out ct 
deſtruction, For that corruption and uvfit- 
neſs for ſrecdome, ariſes from an inequality, 
that is in the City: andif aman would 
reduce ir to equality, he mvſt uſe many ex- 
traordinary wayes , which few know or will 
ſerve themſelves of, as other where more par- 
ticularly ſhall be ſaid, | 
CHAP, 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


In what manner in a corrupted City 4 free ſtate 
may be maintained, being gotten or how 


when they have it not, it may be gotten, and 
well order d. 


J Thinke, it will not be out of the way, ner diſ- 
+ agrecing to the for mer diſcourſe, to confider 
whether in a Citydiſordered, a free State can be 
r being there a ſoot already zor not 
eing there, how it may be attain' d, and then re- 
duc'd ro gocd order. Whereupon, I ſay, that it is 
very hard to. do the one cr the other: and 
though, ic be almott impoſſible: to give aſtri 
rule thereof (becauſe we ſhould” neceſſarily 
proceed according to the degrees of the cor. 
ruption) yet it nat being urfic to reaſon of every 
thing, I ſhall not let this paſs. And I preſup- 
pole à city corrupted in extremity, from 
wherce I ſhall come more to augment ſuch a 
dficulty, becauſe there are no lawes nor ordi- 
nances ſufficient to bridle a univerſall corrup- 
nien. For as there is need of lawes, to preſerve 
gocd cuſtomes; ſo, to have the lawes well ok- 
{cry'd, there is recd of gcod cuſtomes. Beſides 
this, ti e ordinances ard lawes made in a Re- 
publique at birth thercof, when men were 
good, ſerve nat to purpoſe afterwards, when 
Once they are growne vicicus. And if the 
lawes vary being accommedated according 
to the accidents, ſeldome or never vary the 


«ld order; of the city: which makes that the 
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new lawes ſuffice no-, becanſe the orders that 
continue in force do corrupt. And to lay this 
part more plain to the underſtanding, I ſay, 
that in Rome there was the order of govern- 
ment, or rather of the ſtatc“, and the lawes 
after wards which together with the Magiſtrat« s 
did bridle the Cirizens. The order of the ſtate 
was the authority of the people, of the Senate, 
of the Tribuns, and of the Conſuls the manner 
of demanding or creating of Magiſtrates ard 
the manner of making lawes. Theſe orders 
little or nothing did they vary among the Citi- 
Zens; the lawes varied which bridled the citi- 
Zens, as did that law againſt adulteries, againſt 
expences, againſt ambition, and many others, 
according as by degrees the citizens grew Cor- 
* Eut the orders of ſtate ſtanding ſted · 
faſt, which in the time of corruption were no 
lopger good,thoſe lawes which were renew'd 
again, were not of force to keep men good, 
bur wculd have been well helpr, if when the 
lawes were renew'd , the orders alſo had bin 
chang*d. And that it is true that ſuch « rders 
in 2 corrupted city were not good, it is ex- 
preſly ſeen in two principal heads. As for the 
creation of Magiſtrates, and making lawer, he 
people of Rome gave the Conſulate and the o- 
ther Prime degrees of the city, onely to theſe 
that ſued for them. This order was in the be- 
ginning good, becauſe none ſtood for them, 
bur thoſe citizens that efteem'd themſelves 
worthy of them, and to receive the repulſe 
was a ſhame; ſo that to be thought worthy, 
every one did well. But this wor Oey 
n a corrupred City proov'd very hurtfull ; fcr 
nat the beſt deſerving men, but the moſt power- 


full, ſued for the magiſtracy , and thoſe of 
(mall 
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ſmall power (hewſocyer ver tuous) forbore to 
demand them for fear. 

It came not to this inconvenient,zt once, but 
by degrees, as men fall into all other inconve- 
nienrs. For the Romans having brought under 
Aﬀeica, and Afia, andreduc'd well nigh all 
Greece to their obedience, doubred no way of 
their liberty, and thought they had no more 
enemies could ſcare them. Thus farre their 
ſecurity, and the weakneſs of their enemies 
workr, that the people of Rome in beſtowing 
the Conſulate, regarded not vertue ſo much as 
favour, raiſing to that dignity thoſe that could 
make moſt Friends „ not thoſe that knew 
beſt how to ſubdue their enemies, Afrer, from 
thoſe that had moſt favour , they fell ro give 
them to theſe that had moſt power. So that 
the good, by reaſen of the defect of this order, 
were quite excluded. A Tribun of the —— 
and any other Citizen might propound a law to 
the people, and thereupon every Citizen had 
the liberty to ſpeak either in favour of it, or a- 
gainſt it, before it were determin'd of. This 
order was commendable, while the integri 
of the Cirizens held : for it was alwayes well, 
that every one may give his opinion thereupon, 
that the people, having heard every one, may 
after make choyce of the beſt. Bur the Citizens 
being grown miſchievous, this order became 
naught; for .thole that were powerfull onel 
2 lawes, not for the common — 

ut to advance their own powers, and againſt 
thoſe dar d none to ſpeak, for fear of theſe. So 
that the people was brought either by falſhood 
or force to determine their own ruine. There- 
fore it was neceſſary, to the end that Rome in 
her cortupted age fhuuld maintaine her liberty, 
E 3 that 
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tharas in the P ker life ſhe had made 
new lawes, 1o ſhould ſhe- have made new or- 
ders : for other orders and other manners of 
living ought to be ordain'd in a good ſubject, 
and others in a bad; ror can the forme be like, 
where rhe matter is quite contrarily diſpos'd. 
But theſe orders are cither to be renewed all of 
a ſudden when they are diſcovered to be no 
longer good, or elſe by little and fetle, when 
their defaults be taken notice of by every one: 
I ſay, that either the one or the other of theſe 
two things are almoſt impoſſible. For ro re- 
new them by degrees, it is fir a very wife man 
fhould be the cauſe of ir, who ſhouliforefee 
this inconvenient &farre off: and when any 
of thefe ariſe, it is a very likely thing that none 
of theſe men ſtep forth; and when they ſhould 
they woul4 never be able ro perſwade anether 
what they conceiv'd ; becauſe men accuſtomed 
al waies to live in one manner, will not alter 
it; and the rather notſecing that evill preſent, 
which is to be ſhew'd by conjectures. Touch- 
mg cke innovation of theſe orders on « ſudden 
when every one knowes they are not good; 
I ſzy, that this unprofitableneſs, which is eaſi- 
ly knowne, is hard ro correct; for to effect this 
ordinary meanes ſerye not, they being rather 
hurtfull; but of neceſſity extraordinary re- 
medies are to be put in prctiſe, as violence 
and war; and in any caſe ought a man ſtrive 
to become prince of thar city that he may have 
power to order it at his pleaſure. And becauſe 
the reſtoring of a city to à politique and a civil 
government, preſuppoſes a good man; and by 
violence to become Prince of a Commonwealeh 
preſuppoſes an evil man, for this cauſe it ſhall 
very ſeldome come to paſs, that a good man will 

ever 
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ever ſirive to make himſelf Prince by mifchie- 
vous wayes, although his ends therein be all 
goodznor will a wicked man by wicked meanes 
attaining to be Prince, do good; nor ever 
comes it into his heart ro uſe that authority 
well, which by evil meanes he came to. From 
all theſe things above written ariſes the diffi. 
cult y or impoſſibility, that is in corrupted cities, 
th:r}= ro maintaine a Republique, or to create 
one anew. And when it were to be created or 
maintained, it were fitreft to reduce it rather 
towards a popular ſtate; to the end that thoſe 
men, who by reafon of their inſolence cannor 
be amended by the lawes, might in ſome man- 
ner be reſtrained as it were by a regall power. 
And to conſtraine them by any other Way to 
become good, would either be a moſt cruel 
attempt, or altogether impoffible - As I faid 
before, that Cleomenes did, who that he mighr 
command alone flew the Ephores; and if Re- 
mulus for the ſame reaſons flew his brother, and 
Tim Tati the Sabine, bur after wards excer- 
cifed very vertuoufly their authority: yet it is 
to be noted that neither the one nor the other 
of them had the ſubjeRt ſtaind with that cor - 
ruptiou, whereof we have difcourſed in this 
chapter: and therefore they might inren@ 
well; and when they did nor, give colour to a 
bad defigne with a good ſucceſs. 


— 
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CHAP. XIX. 


A very mean Prince may eaſily ſubſiſt, ſucce:dirg 
4 brave and valourous Prince : but 4 mean 
one follow ing a mean, brings a State into great 
baxxard. 


Hen we confider the valour, and the 
manner of Romulus, Numa, and Tullus 

roceedings, the firſt Roman Kings, we ſhall 

nd, that Reme hit upon a very great fortune, 
having the firft King fierce and warlick, the 
ſecond peaccable and religious, the third of 
like courage to Romulus, and a lover of war 
rather then peace. For in Rome it was ne- 
ceſſary, that in her infancy there ſhould ariſe 
ſome one to order her in the courſe of civill 
government; hut in like manner it was after- 
wards needfull that the other Kings ſhould be- 
take themſelves again to Romulus his valour, 
other wiſe that City would have become effe- 
minate, and been prey'd on by her neighbours. 
Whence we may obſerve, that the ſucceſſor, 
though not of ſo great valour as the prede- 
ceſſour, is able to maintain a State by the va- 
lour of him that hath govern'd it before, and 
enjoy the fruits of his labour: bur if it come 
to pa , either that he be of long life. or that 
after him there ſol lows no other of | ke valeur 
as the firſt, of neceſſity that kingdom muſt go 
to ruine. Soon the contrary, if two of great 
valonr ſuccefſively follow one the oth:r, it 
is often ſeen, they effect mighty thixgs, and 
eternize their names. David was a man for 
armes, for learning and judgement excellent: 
and 
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and ſuch was his valour, that hrving over - 
come and ſubdued his ncighbours, he left his 
ſon Solomn a peaceable Kingdom, which 
he might well maintain by peacefull meanes, 
without any war, and happily poſſeſs the 
fruits of his fath:rs vercue. Bur be could not 
leave ir now to Robeam his ſonn, who not re- 
ſembling hib Grandfather in vertue, nor ha- 
ving the like goo hap his fath r had, with much 
adoe remain'd heire to the ſixth part of the 
Kingdom. Bajazet the Turkiſh Sultan, although 
he gave himſelf rather to peace th:n war, yet 
could he alio enjoy his father Mahomers labors 5 
who hiving as David beaten all his neighbours 
left him a ſetled Kinglom,eafie to be continued 
by peace: but if his ſonn $4elimus,now raigning, 


had reſembled the Father and not the Grand- 


father, that Kingdom had gone to wrack. But 
we (ce this man lik to outgoe his Srandſathers 
glory. Whereupon I agree with theſe ex- 
amples, that afrer an excellent Prince a feeble 
one may ſubſiſt, but after one feeble one a 
Kingdom cannot fland with another, unleſs it 
be ſuch a one as France, which ſubſiſts by force 
of her ancient -or:linances. And thoſe are 
weak Princes, that are not in the exercie of 
war. And therefore I conclude with this diſ- 
courſe, that ſuch was Romulus his valour, 
that it could give ſpace o Numa Pompilius for 
many years by peaccfull meats to govern 
Rome. Bur him followed Tullus, who by his 
courage recover d Remu us reputation: after 
him came Ancus, ſo endowed by nature, that 
he knew how to uſe p:ace, and ſuppert war. 
And farſt he addreſt himſelf in a peaccable wayz 
but preſently when he "knew that his neigh- 
bours, thinking him «ffeminare, underyalu'd 
E 5 h.m 
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him, he confider'd that to maintain Rome, 
he was to apply himſelf to the warres, and 
rather fo'low Romulus his ſteps, than Numas. 
Hence let all Princes, that hold a State, take ex- 
ample, that he thar reſembles Numa, ſnall either 
keep ĩt or loſe it, as the times prove, and for- 
tunes whecle turns; but he that takes aſter 
Romulus, arm d as ke with wiſdom and force, 
Mall hol4 it in any caſe, unleſs by an ahſtinate 
and over mighty power it be vreſted from him. 
And certainly we may well think, if Rome had 
light upon a man, for her third King, who 
knew not how by armes to recover her repu- 
ration, the could never afrerwards,or not withs | 
out much adoe, have taken root, or attain'd that 
grow ch ſhe after grew to. And thus whiles ſhe 
liv'd under the Kings, ſhe ran the hazzard of 
ruining under a weake or naughty King. 


CHAP. XX. 


| 

Two continued ſucecſſions of vertuous Princes | 

worhe great ee; and Commonwealths | 

well ordered of neceſſity have vertuous ſuc- 

ceſſion* + And therefore are their gains and 
Increaſes great. 


Frer Rome had banifhr her Kings, ſhe 

% wzs deliver'd of thoſe dangers which, 
as is before ſaid, ſhe hazzarded, a feeble or 
naughty King ſucceeding in her. For the ſum 
of the Empire was reduc'd unto Conſuls, who 
came not to the government, by inherirance, 
or treachery, or by extream ambition, but by 
the voices of the Citizens; and they were al- 
waies very worthy men, whoſe vertue and for- 
tnne 
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tune Rome enjoying, could from time to time at- 
tain to her vaſteſt greatneſs, i but fo many 
more years, as ſhe had been under her Kings. 
For we fee, that two continued ſucceſſions 
of brave Princes are of force enough to conquer 
the whole world, as was Philip of Macedon,and 
Alexander the great. Which fo much the ra- 
ther ought a Republick do, having the means to 
chooſe not only two ſucceſſions, but an inft- 
nice number of valorons Princes, who fol- 
lew one the other; which valourous ſucceſſion 
may alw ates be in cvery well order dCommon- 
wealth, 


CHAP. XXI. 


| What blame that Prince or Republick deſerves, 
| that wants ſoldiers of his own ſubjetts, 


T HE Princes of theſe times, and the mo- 
dern Republicks,who for defences or offen- 
ces want ſoldiers of their own, may be a- 
ſhamed of themſelves, and confider by the ex- 
ample of Tullus, that this defect is nor for want 
of men fit for war, but by their fault, who had 
not the underſtanding ro make their men fol- 
diers. For Tullus, Rome having been forty 
years in peace, found not (when he ſucceeded 
in the Kingdom ) a man that had been exe at 
war. Yer he intending” to make war, ſerv'd 
| not himſelf either of the Samnites or Taſcans, 
nor of others rrain'd up in at mes, but advis'd 
þ 

[ 


as à very prudent man, to mike uſe of his 
own people. And ſuch was his vertue, that on a 
ſudden With his diſcipline he made them very 
good ſoldiers. Truer it is than any other 
truth, 
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truth, if where men arc, there want ſoldiers, 
it is the Princes fault, nor any other. defect 
either of ſcituation or nature. Whereof we 
have a very late example: For every one 
knows, how of late daies the King of England 
aſlay1'd the Kingdom of France, and took no 
other ſoldiers than his own people. And by 
reaſon that Kingdom had not been at war a- 
bove thirty years before, it had neither ſoldier 
nor Caprain that ever had been at warz 
yet he nothing doubted with thoſe to ſet upon 
a Kingdom furniſhr with Captains and good 
Armies, who had continually born atis in 
the warrs of Italy, All this proceeded from 
that this King was a very wiſe man; and that 
Kingdem well govern'd ; which in time of 
peace neglected not military diſcipline. Pelo- 
pidasand Epaminondas, Thebans, after they had 
ſer Thebes at liberty,and drawn her out of bon- 
dage of the Spartan government, perceiving 
well they were in a City accuſtomed to ſervi- 
tude, and in the midſt of eſſeminate people, yer 
made no difficulty ( ſuch was their vertue ) to 
train them up in arms, and with tho'e to go and 
mecet the Spartan Armies in the field, and over- 
come them. And he that makes relation of it, 
ſaies, that theſe two provꝰ d in ſhort time, that 
not only in Lacedemon ſoldiers were bred, but 
in ny other place where men are bred, if they 
found any could train them in the exerciſe. 
As it appears that Tull knew how to train 
them to the war, And Virgill could not better 
expreſs this opimon, nor with other words 
Come near ir, where he ſaies: 
—cidcſq movebit 
Tullus in arma virng  ——— 
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People with peace grown dull , that nere ud 


armes. 
Tullns ſball ſoldiers mahe —— ———— 


——_— 
— 


CHAP. XXII. 


What we may obſerve in the caſe of the three 
— Romans, and the three Curiatij Al- 
ans. 


ULLUS the Roman King and Metivs 
the Alban made an agreement, that that 
people ſhould be Lord of the cther, whoſe 
three, above mentioned, champions vanquiſhr 
the others. All the Curiatij , Albans, were 
Nain 3 chere remain'd alive onely one of the 
Horatij, Romans; and by this, Metius King of 
the Albans with his pecple became ſubject to 
the Romans. And this Horatius the Conque- 
rour returning into Rome, and meeting one 
of his own ſiſters, who had been matried to 
one of the three dead Curiatij, that lamented 
the death of her husband, ſlew her. Where- 
upon that Horatius was brought into judge- 
ment, and after many diſputes freed, rather 
at his Fathers ſuirce, than for his own merits, 
Where three rkiags arc to be conſidered. One, 
that the whole fortune of the State ought ne- 
ver be hazzardeu with a part of the forces. 
The other, that in a City well govern'd. 
faul:s be never made amends for with deferrs : 
The third, that matches were never wiſely 
made, where a man-ought or ean doubt the 
rformance will not icllow. For fo much 
mports it a City to become ſubject, that a 
mau 
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man ought not beleeve, that any of thoſe King: 
or people would reſt content, that three of 
their fellow citizens ſhould have brought them 
to this yoke ; of which mind we ſaw Me- 
tizs was: who, though preſently after the 
Romans victory, he acknowleg'd himſelf 
vanquiſhr , and promis'd obedience to Tullus, 
yet in the firſt expedition they were to meet 
againſt the Vejenres , it appear'd, how he 
ſoughr to deceive him; as he, that was too 
late aware of his raſhneſs in the bargain 
he made, And becauſe we have ſpoken enough 
of this third thing ro be noted , we ſhall fpeak 
onely of the other two, in the two following 
Chapters. 


— — 


CHAP. X XIII, 


That the whole fortune ought not be laid at 
ftake,where the whole forces try not for it: and 
for this cauſe it is often burt full to guard 


the paſſages. 


Ever was he thought good gameſter, 

that would hazzard his whole 1:ſt, 
npon leſs then the firength of his whole 
game : And this is done divers waies. One is, 
doing as Tullus and Metis did when they com- 
mitred rhe whole fortune of their countrey, 
and the valour of fo many men as the one 
and the other had in their armies, to the va. 
leur and fortune of three of their eit ixæem, which 
were but a very fmall part of either of their for- 
ces. Nor did they conſider, how by this 
adventure all the toyle their anceſtors 
had taken in ordering the 22 
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fo ,- that it might long continue free, and to 
make the citizens defenders of their liberty, 
Was all in vain, it being leſt in the hands 
ol ſo few to loſe it. Which thing thoſe Kings 
could not have known how more to have 
underyalued. And for the moſt part they like» 
wiſe fall into the ſame inconvenient, who 
(upon the enemies approach) iutend to keep 
the hard places and guard the paſſages. For 
this reſolution will alwayes be hurrfull, un- 
leſs in that hard paſſage thou canſt bring to- 
gerher all thy whole forces. And in ſuch 
caſe, this courſe may be well taken. But the 
place being rough. azd it not being poſſible to 
hold all thy forces there, there is loſs in it. And 
to judge thus I am perſwaded by the example 
finde of thoſe, that when they are aſſaul- 
ted by a powerfull enemy, their country being 
environed with mountaines and rocky places, 
have never endeavoured to fight with the ene- 
my upon the paſfages or mountaines, but have 
gone beyond to encounter them: or when 
they would not do this, they have expected 
them among the mountains, in plain and eaſy 
places and not mountainous; andthe reaſon 
thereof hath been given before. For it is not 
poffible to bring many men together to the 
guard of mountainous places, becauſe proviſions 
for long time cannot caſily be furniſn'd, and be- 
eauſe the paſfapes are ſtreight and capable of 
few, and therefore not poſhble to withſtand an 
enemy preſſing on with the groſs of his army. 
And it is an eaſy thing for the enemy to come 
on with his groſs; becauſe his intention is but 
to paſs oa, and not te ſtay. And it is im- 
poſſible for him that awairs him, to wait 
in groſs, having to lodge there for a lon- 
ger 
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ger time, not knowing when the enemy will 
paſs in places 4 as I ſail ) ſtreight and harren. 
Looſing therefore that paſſage which thou 
hadſt intended to keep, and wherein thy people 
and thy army repos d ſome truſt, moſt com- 
monly there enters ſuch a terror into the reſt 
of thy people, that without any means to make 
trial of their valor, thou art left the loſer, and 
with part of thy for ces thou haſt loſt all th 

fortunes. Every one knows with what difficul- 
ty Anniball paſt the Alpes, which divides Lom- 
bardy from France, and thoſe, which divide |} C 
Lombardy from Tuſcany, yer the Romans firſt ex- 
pected him upon the Teſin, and-afterwards up- 
on the plain of Arexo 3 and would rather have 
their army waſted by their enemies, in places 
vrhere they might overcome, then bring it up- 
on the Alpes , where likely it would have been 
deſtroyed by the malignity of the place. And 
whoſoever ſhall wich diſcretion read hiſtories, 
ſhall find that very few expert Commanders 
have aſſa yd to keep the like paſſa ges, for theſe 
teaſons we have ſaid; and becauſe they cannot 
all divide themſelves, the mountains being as 
open fields, and not having only ordinary 
and accuſtomed, hut many by-waies,though not 
known to ſtrangers, yer to the inhabitants, 
by whoſe help thou ſhalt be guided any way 
in deſpight of the oppoſers. Whereof we can 
alleadg a very late example. In the year 1515 
when Francis the firſt Ring of France intended 
to paſs jnto Italy, to recover the State of Lom- 
bar ay, the greateſt ground they had that diſſo a- 
ded his enter piiſe, was, that the Swiſſes would 
ſte p his paſſage on the mountains, And as 
aſter experience ſhew'd ir, this ground of 
cheirs was flight, For that King having 
left 
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left afide two or three places kept by them, 
came from thence by another way unknown , 
and was fooner in Italy then any were aware 
ofhim, So that herewith being daunted, 
th; y retir'd into Milan, and all the people of 
Lombardy took the French party, having fail'd 
in the opinion they had, that the French men 
would be ſtop'd on the top of the mountains. 


CHAP. X XITII. 


Commonwealths well order'd appoint rewards and 
puniſhments for their people, and never recom- 
pence the one with the other. 


deſerts of Horatim had been exceed- 
ing great, having by his valour vanquiſh'd 
the Curiatij. His offence was horrible, having 
Nain his ſiſter. Notwithſtanding ſuch a kind 
of homicide ſo much diſpleas'd the Romans 
that ir brought them to diſpure, hether they 
ſnould grant him his life, though his merirs 
were ſo great and ſo freſh: Which thing, to 
him chat looks bur ſuperficially on ir, would 
ſeem an example of popular ingratitude. Yer 
he that ſhall examin better, and with more 
conſider ation inquire,whart the orders of Com · 
monwealths ought to be, ſhall rather blame 
that people for having abſolv'd him, then for 
having had a mind ro condemn him. And this is 
the reaſon, For never any Republick in good 
oxder,cancell'd the faults of their citizens with 
their-deſerts. But having ordain'd rewards for 
good ſervice, and puniſhments for deffervice, 
and having rewarded one when he had 
done well, if afrerwards he commir any 
offence, they chaſtiſe him without any — 
gar 
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gard to his former merits. And when theſe or- 
ders are ſtrictly obſerv'd, a city continues long 
free, otherwiſe it would ſoone go to tuine. For 
if a min grewne into great reputation for 
ſome notable peece of ſervice done to the flare, 
ſhould take upon him the confidence that he 
could without danger of puniſhment commit 
any offence. in a fhort time would he become fo 
unreaſonably inſolent, that the civill ſtate could 
no longer confiſt. It is very neceſſiry, if we 
would have puniſhment for offences fear d, al- 
wayes to reward good deferrs, as it appeares 
they did at Rome. And though the Republique 
be bur poore, and can beftow but little, yet 
may the ſubje& well content himſelfe with 
that little; for ſo even a ſmall gift beſtowd 
on any one, for requitall of à good, though 
great, ſhall finde with him that receives it an 
honourable and thankfull acceptance. The 
ſtory of Horatias Cocles is very well knowne, 
and that alſo of Mutias Scevela; how the one 
bore up the enemies upon a bridge, till it was 
cut eff behinde him; the other. burnt his 
owne hand, for having miſtaken , when ke 
meant to have killed Porſena the Tuſcan 
King. To theſe for two ſuch notable acts 
was given by the publilick two acres of ground 
to each of them. And marke alſo the ftory 
of Manlius Capitolinus, To him for having delt- 
vered the Capitoll from the French, which were 
encamp'd before it, they who together with him 
were within beſieg'd gave him a (mall meaſure 
of flour, which reward (according to the then 
preſent fortune of Rome) was large, and of 
ſuch a quality teo, hat after wards Manlins , 
either moov'd by envy , or his owne ill 
nature, occaſion'd a ſedition in Rome, and 
ſeeking 
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ſeeking to get the people of his faction, s, 
without any regard had of his good deſerts, 
thrown headlong downe from that Capitoll 
vhith he, to his great renowne, had former- 
ly deliver d. 


— — 


CHAP. XXV. 


— 
— — 


uno ſde ver would re forme an ancient flate in a 
free cn,” let bim retain at leaft the ſhadom 
of the old cuſftomes. 


E that hach a minde to reſorme the ſlate 
. of a City, to bring .it into liking, and 
the better with every ones ſatiſſaction to man- 


Raine it, is fore d. to keep the forme or ſhadow of 


the ancient cuſtomes, to the end the people 
perceive not the change of them, though in- 
deed they are quite new , & farr different from 
the fore-paſt. For they generally ſatiſfy them- 
ſelves as well with that that ſeemes to be, as 
that that is. Nay rather ire they many times 
more moy'd with appearances, then truthes. 
And for this cauſe, the Romans knowing this 
neceſſity, when firſt they lived free, having in 
change of one King created two Conſuls, would 
not ſuffer them to have more then twelve 
Lictors, becauſe they ſhould not outgo the 
number of - thoſe that attend on rhe King. 
Mor eovet, when the yearly ſacrifice was made 
in Rome, which could not be done without the 
preſence of the King, and the Romans willing 
that the people, by the abſence of a King,ſhould 
not find a lacke of any of the old ceremonies, 
creared a head of the ſaid ſacrifice, whom they 


call'd the King Pricſt 3 who yet was lower in 


degree; 
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degree, then the high Prieſt. So that this way 
the people was farisfied of that ſacrifice, and 


never had any occaſion by any default in it, 


to wiſh their Kings again reſtored. And this 
they all ought ro obſerve, that would cancell 
the old manner of living in a city, and reduce 


it to a new and free courſe. For being theſe 


novelrics ſomewhat moove mens mindes,rhere- 
fore thou ſhouldſt do well to call thy wits as 
beut thee, and work theſe alterations in the old 
mould, as much as might be. And if the ma- 
giſtrates, both in number, and authority, and 
duranee, diff:r from the ancient, at leaſt leg 
them keep the ſame name: And this (as T have 
ſaid) rather ought he to obſerve, who meanes 
to take upon him an abſolute authority, which 
| = call'd a Tyranny, for he is to innovate ever 
thing. 


„„ ——_ 


CHAP. XX VI. 


A new Prince in a chy or Province taken by bim, 
ſhould make innovations in every thing. 


7 Hoſoever becomes Prince of a city or 

ſtate , and the rather, when his forces 

are bur weake to keep ir, and means hot to 
hcldir neither as a Kingdome, nor as a regular 
Republique, the beſt expedient he can find, for 
the maintenance of that Principality, is, that 
he (himfelf being a new Prince) make every 
thing new in the ſtare, as it is ordinary in the 
cities to make new governments with new 
names, with new juriſdictions, with re men, 
and to enrich the poore, as David did, when 
he came to thecrowne. That filled the hungry 
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down ſcme that are built, ro remove the in- 
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With good things, and the rich ſent empty away. 
To build morcover new cities, and to pull * 
ſagicn- 
habitaats from one place ro another, and in =. nl 
ſome to leave nothing untouchr in that Pro- pl it 
vince, that there be neither degree, order,nor ?Ws 

ſtate, nor wealth, but he that poſſeſſes it, ac. „tes 

knowledges it ſrom theſe. And to rake for pa- iwiſit 


terne Philip of Macedon Alexanders father , hancs. 


"who by the'e means becarne of a little King, 
Prince of all Greece. And he that writes of hi:n 
ſayes, that he chang'd his people from Province 
to Province, as herds-men change their herds 
from paſture to paſture. Theſe courſes are 
yery Cruel, and againſt all Chriſtian and 
humane manner of living, And every man 
ought refuſe ro be a King, and defire rather to 
live a private man, then reigne, ſo much to 
the ruine of mankind. Yer he that will aot 
uſe that firſt way of good, if he will preſerve 
himſelf, muſt enter into th's of evil. But men 
take ro certain middle wayes, which are very 
naught; for they know not how to be all good, 
nor all evil : as ſhall be ſhewed for example in 
the next chapter, 


CHAP. XXVII. 
It is very ſeldom, that men know how to be alte- 
gether miſchievous , or altogether goed. 


Por Julius the ſecond going in the year 
ro; to Boloniato chaſe out of that ſtarc the 
houſe of the Benticogli, which had held the 
Principality of that city a hundred years, had 
a minde alſo to draw Tohn Fa zolus Bag lioni out 
of Perugia, whereof he was a Tyran, as he 
that had coaſpired againſt all Ty rants, that { 
were 
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were ſeiſed of any of the Churches /ands :. 


and being come near Perugia, with this reſo. 
lution know te to every one, ſtayed not to en- 
ter the City with his Army to guard him, but 
went in without a guard, notwithſtanding that 
Tohn Pagolus was therein with much people, 
which he had got together for his defence. So 
that carricd forward by that rage wherewith 
he governed allthings, with his ordinary g ard 
he put himſelf in his enemies hands, whom af- 
rerwards he led away with him, leaving 2 
governor in that city, to keep it for the Church. 
By the wiſe men, that were with the Pope, 
was noted the raſhneſs of the Pope, and the 
baſe cowardiſe of John Pagolus; nor could they 
conceit, whence it came, that he dil not to his 
perpetual renown ſuppreſs then at once his 
enemy, and enrich himſelf with the prey, all 
the Cardinalls being then with the Pope, who 
had the beſt of all their Jewcls with them. 
Neither could an; man think that he abftain'd 
eicher for goodneſs or conſcience ſake, that 
withheld him. For into the heart of a wicked 
man, that inceſtuouſſy convers'd with his 
ſiſter, and that had ſlain his couſins and ne- 
phewes, to rule, there could never enter any 
religious reſpect. Whereupon every one con- 
cluded, that men know not how to be honou- 
rably miſchievous, nor perfectly good. And 
where a miſchief hath in ir greatneſs , and 
is generous in ſome part, they know not how 
to enter into it. So John Pagolus, who made 
no account of being an inceſtuous and publique 
paricide, knew not (or to ſay better) had nor 
the courage, though-upon juſt cccafion, to do an 
exploit that every one ſhould have admir'd 
him for, and he leſt of himſelf an everlaſting 
memory 
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memcry 3 being the firſt that had ſhew'd the 
Prelars whata thing it is to ſet at naughr, him 
that lives, and reignes, as they didz and fo had 
done an act, whoſe greatneſs had ſurpaſt all 
infamy, and what. ever danger could depend 
on it. 


CHAP. XX VIII. 


For what rea ſontbe Romans were leſs ungrate full 
to their citizens, than the Athenians, | 


7 Hoſcever reades the actions of Repub» 

' liques, ſhall find in all of them ſome 
kinde of ingratitude towards their citizens, 
tut leſs in Rome, than in Athens, or perad- 
venture than in any Commonwealth elſe. and 
if we wou!d enquire after the reaſon thereof, 
ſpeaking of Rome and Athens, I think irhap- 
pen'd, becauſe the Romans had leſs accaſion ro 
ſuſpect their citizens, chan had the Athenians. 
For at Rome , conſidering her frem the 
baniſnment of her Kings till Sa, and Ma- 
114 , her liberty was never taken away by 
any of her citizens, ſo that ſhe had no great 
reaſon to ſuſpect them, or by conſequence 
ſuddenly to offend them. The contrary befell 
Athens; ſor her liberty being taken from her 
in her m-ſt flouriſhing time, and under colour 
of doing her ſome good, ſo ſoon as ſhe became 
free, remembring the wrong ſhe had receiv'd, 
and the ſlaver y ſhe had indur'd, became a ſharp 
revengereſs, nor only of her citizens faults, 
bur of the ſhadow of their faults, 

From hence came the baniſhment ard the 
death of ſo many rare men. Frcm hence the 
crder of the Oſteaciſme, and al! other violence, 
which 
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which in ſevera! times by her was done to the 
prime of her citizens, And thar is very true 
which thoſe that write of civil government 
ſay, that the people bite more fierecly, after 
they have recover d their liberty, than while 
they have continually maintaiu'd it. Whoſos 
ever then coiif:ideirs what is aid, will neither 
in this blame Arh-ns, nor commend Rome: 
but will zecuſe onely the neceiſity, becauſe of 
the divertity of accidents which did ariſe in 
this city For he ſhail ſee, if narrowly he look 
into airs, if Romes liberty kad been taken a- 
way, as was that of Athens, Rome would 
nor have been more pitifull to her citizens, 
than was Athens. Whereof one may make a 
very good gueſs, by that which chanc't, after 
the baniſhmenr of the Kings, againſt Cellatire, 
and Publius Valerius: whereof the fuſt (a- 
though he had his hand in the ſetting of Rome 
at liberty) was baniſhr, for no other occaſion, 
than that he was firnamed Tarquin. The other 
having onely given ſuſpicion of himſelf, by 
building a houſe upon the kill Celius, was like 
to have bin baniſhr. So that we may well think 


(ſecing how ſuſpicious and ſevere Rome was | 


in theſe two things) that ſhe would have bin as 
ungratefull, as Athens, if, as ſhe in her infancy 
and before her growth, had bin ſo much 
wrong d. And that I need not turn again to 
this ſubject of ingratitnde, | ſhall ſpeak fur cher 
of it in the Chapter following. 


1 
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CHAP. XXIX. | 


| I betber of two be the more ungrate full, a people, 
| or a Prinee. 


E thinks ir is not out of the puxpoſe 
Jof cur former matter, to diſcourſe,whe- 
ther a Prince cr people give us greater exam- 
ples of ingratitude. nd the better to argue this 
part, I ſay, this vice ofingratitude growes either 
of covereouſneſs or ſuſpicion. For when a 
people or Prince have ſent our a Commander 


Jof theirs, in any expedition of importance, 
r where that Commander overceming harh 
a gain'd a great deale of glory, that Prince or 
people is in like manner bound to reward him: 
ne ind if in ew of reward he diſgraces him, or 
n, | wrorgs him, incited thereunto by avarice, not 


willing by reaſon of this covt te ouſneſs, to ſatiſ- 
5 fie him, he commits an crrour, without excuſe, 
a, and drawes upon him ſelf cverlaſting wr wy Obi 


dre there many Princes, who offend in this kind. 

1 And Cornelius Tacitus declares in this Sentence pro. 
* the cccaſion. It ij more pleaſing to revenge an inju«clivius 
* Huben to requite a ccurteſy: fer thanks is thought 4c in- 
no burden, but revenge a gain. Zut when he res ards 

* him not, but rather hur's him, not threugh begefi- 


* avarice, but upon ſ.ſpicion, tken the people cio vi- 
or Prince deſerves ſome ( xcuſe. And of theſe em 
ingratitudes practis'd for ſuch cauſe we read — 
many ; for that Commander who valorouſly quia” 
hath gain'd his Lord a Kingd« m , by conque-graiia 
ring his en«mies, repleniſhing himſelf with glo- oneri, 
ry, and his ſouldiers withriches , of fcrce gers — : 
ſuch reputation with his own ſoldicrs, with} * 
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his enemies, and his Kings own ſubjects, that 
that victory can no wayes ſavour well to his 
Lord that put him in the imployment. And 
becauſe mens natures are ambitious, and full of 
ſuſpicion, and know not how to ſet limits 
to their fortune, ir is impoſſible, bur that ſuſ- 

icion which grows in the Princeafter that 
8 victory, ſhall by himſelf be in- 
creaſd upon ſome way or terme inſolently uſ d: 
ſo that the Prince cannot adviſe himſelf o. 
ther wiſe, than to provide for his own ſafety, 
And ta this end, thinks either to put him to 
death, or to take away his reputation, which 
he hath gotten in his army, or among his pe 
ple, aud withalldiligence to ſhew,rhat his — 
got not the victory, but rather. it came by 
chance, or by the enemies cowardiſe, or by 
the direction of the other Captaĩnes, ho were 
together witk him in that imploy ment. After 
that Veſpaſian, being in Judea, was by his army 
declar'd Emperor, Antonius Primus, who was 
then with another army in Iiria, took his 
part, and.came.thence into Italy againſt Vitel- 
Lia, who commanded at Rome, and valorouſly 
conquer d rwo Viteſſian armics , and made 
himſclf, Maſter of Rome; fo that Aut ianus 
ſent by Veſpanian found all already gotten by 
Antonius his valor, and all difficulties ſurpaſſed, 
The, reward Antonius gain'd hereby,. was, 
that Mutianus took away his command of the 
army, and by little and little made him of no 


authority in N me; Wherenpon Antoni went 


away to Veſpaſian, who was yet in Aſia, by 
whom he was ſo coldly receiv d, that in a 
ſhort time depriy'd of all dignity he dyed in 
deſpgire. And of theſe examples ſtories are 
full, In our daics, eyery cne living knows , 
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with what induſtry and valour Genſalus Ferdi - 
nand , warring in the Kingdom of Naples a- 
gainſt the Frenchmen for Ferdinand King of Ar» 
ragen, brought that Fin dom under his obe- 
dience; and how he had for reward of his 
conqueſt, that Ferdinand parted from Arragon, 
and came to Naples, and firſt diſcharged him 
of his command of ſoldiers, afterwards took 
from him the fortreſſes, and thenbrought him 
away with him into Spain, where à while 
aftex he dyed in diſgrace. Therefcre this 
ſuſpicion is ſo natural in Princes, that they 
cannot eſcape itz and it is impoſhble they 
prove. thankfull to thoſe, Who by victory 
have under their banners made great con- 
queſts. And, from that which a Prince is 
not free, tis no marvaile, nor à thing wor- 
thy of greater note, that a people is not frre. 
For E city living free hath two ends, the one 
to gain, the other to keep ir ſelf free; and it 
cannot be, but in the one or the other by 
exceſs of love it may erre,, Touching the er- 
tors in getting, they ſhall be ſpoken of in 
heir place : as for the error x in maintaining 
their liberty, , there ate theſe among others, 
to hut t thoſe citizens they ſhould reward, and 
to ſuſpect choſe they ſhould repoſe upon. And 
5855 theſe wayes in 4 Republique come to 
corruption, cauſe great evils, and that many 
times rhey haſten it to a Tyranny, as at Rome ic 
beſell Ceſar , ho by ſtrong hand too away 
that, which. unthankſulneſs denied him: yer 


in a Commonwealth not corrupted, are they 


cauſes of great good, and make it live mere free, 
keeping men for fear of puniſhment more ver- 
tuous and leſs ambitious. It is true, that of 
all people that ever reign'd, upon the 
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cauſes above alleadg'd, Rome was the leaſt 
ungrateſull; for of her ingratirude we may 
ſay, there is no other example, but that of 
Scipio; for Corjolanus and Cami ll were baniſhe 
for the injuty, the one and the other had done 
the people. Bur the one was not pardcned, 
becauſe he alwaies continued his malicious 
mind againſt the peop'e; the other was not 
only recall'd, but all Bis lifetime afrer, ador'd 
as a Prince. But the ingratitude uſ'd towards 
Scipio, greœẽ from a ſuſpicion the citizens began 
to havcof him, Which was nc ver conceived of the 
others; which aroſc firſt from the greatneſs of 
the enemy Scipis had overcome; from the re- 
putation that the conqueſt of ſo long and per- 
rilous a war had given him; from the quick 
diſpatch of it: from t hoſe fayours which youth, 
wiſdome, and other his memorable vertues 
had gotten him. Which thipgs were fo great, 
that the Nagiſtrates of Rome fear'd his authori - 
ty, more than any thing Which diſpleas'd the 
grave men, as a matter not accuſtomed in Rome. 
And his manner of living was thought ſo ex- 
traordinary, that Priſcws Cato, - repured a man 
of great integriry,was the ficſt that ſtir'd againſt 
him, and ſaid, that à city could not be called 
free, where the Magiſtrates ſtood in fear of one 
citizen. Soif the. people of Rome in this caſe 
followed Cato's opinion, they deſerve that ex- 
cuſe , which I ſaid before, thoſe Princes and 
people merit, who through ſuſpicion prove 
unthankfull. Wherefore concludmg this diſ- 
courſe, I ſay. that whether this vice be uſed 
either through ſuſpicion or coverouſnefs, it 
ſhall appear that the people ncver put it in 

actiſe upon covetouſneſs, and upon iuſpicion 
eſs than Princes, having leſs cauſe to be ſuſpici - 
ous, as quickly ir ſhall be declared. CH A- 
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CHAP. XXX. 


——— 


What means a Prince or Republique ſhiuld uſe to 
void 1his vice of ingratirude : or what 
A' Commander or | Citizen, te be free from 
their- danger. 


Prince to avoyd this neceſſity of | ving 
with ſuſpicion, or being ungratefull, ought 
perſonally go to the warrs, 28 in the begin- 
ning did thoſe Roman Emperors, and in 
dur daies the Turk does; and as thoſe that 
are valorous have done, and yet do. For o- 
vercoming, the glory apd the gain is all 
their own. And when they are not there in 
perſon, (the glory of the action belonging to 
another ) they think, they cannot well make 
that conqueſt their own, unlefs they put out 
that glory in another which they themſelves 


knew not how to get, and fo become un- 


gratefull, and unjuſt. And without deubr 
greater is their loſs, than their gain; but when 
either through negligence, for lack of judgment 
they lay idle at home, and ſend out a Com- 
minder, I have no other precept to give them, 
than what they know of themſelves. But E 
adviſe that Commander, becauſe, as I think, 
he can hardly eſcape rhe nips of unthankful- 
neſs, that he betake himſelf ro one of theſe rwo 
expedients; either preſently upon his victory 
let him leave his army, and put himſelf into his 
Princes hands, ' abſtaining from any actjon ſa- 
vouring of inſolence or ambition , that ſa 
he having no occafion - given of ſuſpiciva 
may have xeaſon to reward him, or at 
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leaſt not hurt him : Or when he likes not to 
do thus, let him reſolutely rake part againſt 
him, and uſe all thoſe means whereby he 
may think to hold from his Prince- what he 
Hath gotten, procuring the ſoldiers and the 
1 good. wills; let him make ſriendſhip 
with hz neighbors, poſſeſs wich his men the 
ſtrong places, corrupt the Chief of his army, 
and aſſur e himſelf of thoſe he cannot; and this 
way endes vor to-puniſh' his Lord for che ins 
gratitude he would haye us'd towards him. 
Other waies there are potz but (as ig ws ſaid 
before) men know not how to be wholly vi- 
dious, nor wWholly good. And alwaies it come: 
to paſs, that preſently afrer the victory, they 
will not — with their army; behave them - 
ſelves with modeſty they cannot, and to ſtan 
upon defyance in ſome honorable ter mes they 
know not how. So that being irreſolute which 
way to take, between delay and doubt they 
are ſuppreſſed; Bur to a Republique hic 
would — this vice. of ingratitude, weratt- 
not apply the ſame remedy,we may to a Prince; 
that is, that ſhe go herſelf, and not ſend out 
in her imploymears, being neceſſitated ro make 
uſe of fome one of her citizens. Tr ſutes well 
therefore, that for her beſt remedy, ſhe rake 
the ſame courſe the Commonwealth of Rome 
took, to be lefs unthankfull then all others. 
which grew fram her manner of government; 
for the whole city, borh Nobles and Plebeians 
being train*d up ro war, there aroſe alwaies 
in Rome in all ages men of ſuch yalour, expe- 
rience, and 22 that there was no oc- 
caſion to doubt of any one of them, they 
being many who kept one another in or- 
der. And fo long they continued iu in- 
N te grit y, 
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tegriry, and wich regard not ro make others 
jealous of their ambition, nor give occaſion to 
the people to do them harme, takiag them for 
ambitious perſons; for if any one were made 
Dictator, he got moſt honor by it, that laid 
down his Dictatorſhip ſooneſt; And ſo ſach 
like way not being ſufficient to raiſe fuſpect, 
could not breed ingraticude. So that a Repub- 
lique that would not have cauſe given her 
to be unthankfull, ſhould governe her ſelf 
in the ſame manner Rome did. And à citizen 
that would be free from all their deſpighes, 
ſhauld follow the ſame ſteps the cirizenyof 
Rome went. | ': 


—— 


CHAP. XXXI. * 


That the Roman Commanders were never en. 
tra dinarily punifh'd; for my vrrror commtr- 

reds nor at ul puniſb d, when either by their 

ignorance , or upon ſome anluct'y reſohetion 

= by them the Commonwealth ſuffer d 
f. 


E Romans, as formerly we have dif. 
couyſ d, were not only leſs ungratefuf, 
than other Commonwealths., but alſo were 
more pitifull, and more adviſed in the 
puniſhment of the Generalls of their ar. 
mies, than am elſe. For if their fault procee- 
ded from matice, yer they gently chaſtiſ d 
themz bur if ir was through ignorance, they 
were ſo far from puniſhing them, that they re- 
warded and honour'd them. This manner of 
proceeding was well confider'd by them 
F 4 for 
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tor they jndg d it a matter of great importance 
to thoſe that commanded their armics, to have 
their mind free, without any clog upon ir, and 
Without any outwards reſpectꝭ to reſtrain them 
in their reſolutions; becauſe they would 
Rot add new difficultics and danger to a thing 
by it ſelf hard and dangerous: adviſing well 
that with theſe hindrances a man cannot brave- 
ly execute his defigns. For example, When 
they ſent an army into Greece, againſt Philip 
of Macedon, or into Italy againſt Anniball, or 
2 'ainſt rhoſe people they firſt overcame; That 
Commander ro whom the imployment was 
committed had the vexation of all thoſe 
cares that follow ſuch charges which are of 
weight and impor:ance. Now if to ſuch cares, 
this were added, that many examples of the 
Romans were recorded, where rhey had cru- 
— or otherwiſe put to death tho that had 
loſt any battels, it was impoſſible, that that Cap- 
tain among ſo many ſuſpicions cou'd reſolve any 
thing couragiouſly. Therefore they deeming 
theſe ſufficiently puniſh'd wich the ſhame of 
their loſs, they were not willing to ſtarcle them 
with any more grievous puniſhment Here is 
one example, of a fault committed, and not 
throughignor ace. Sergius and Verginiut were 
jacamp' againſt the Veyans, each of 
them commanding a part of the army : 
Sergius was to incounter the Taſcans, 
and Verginigs was to ſet upon the other 
file : It chanc'd, that Sergius hcing aſſau ted 
by the Faliſci, and other people, endur'd ra- 
ther to be quite rout d and put to flight, be. 
fore he would ſend for ayd to FVerginium. And 
on the other fide, Verginiut, ſtaying til 
til he ſhould humble himſelf, would rather * 
the 
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the diſhonovr of his country, and the ruineof 
the army, than ſucconc him. A caſe indeed 
very exemplary, and of much malice; neither 
would it have bin for the C mmonwealth of 
Remes reputation, to have let the one or the 
ether paſs without cenſure. True it ſs, that 
where another Republique S ould have puniſh'd 
them with death, this puniſh d them only in a 
ſum of money. The cauſe hereof was, hot 
that their cff:nces deſery'd riot greater puniſn- 
ment,” but becauſe the Romans would in this 
caſe, for the reaſons already allcadg d, con- 
rinue their anci:nt cuſtomes. And touching 
errors of ignorance, we have no better ex- 
ampl-, than hat of Mary through whoſe raſh- 
neſs the R/ mans having big broken at Canne 
by Hanniball,wherethe Republique came indan- 
ger rolofe her liberty, yet becauſe it was igno- 
rante and not malice, chey not only did not chaſ- 
iſe him; but honor d him, and the whole order 
of the Senate rs m thim upon the way in his re- 
turn toRomeʒand becauſe they could not thank 
him for the Pnttel fought, they thankr him yer 
that he was retorn'd tö Rome, and Rad not de. 
ſpaĩt Hof rhe Roman State. men Papirim Cur- 
for would have put Fabi to death, for having 
conrrary to his command fought wich the 
Samnires , among other reaſons which Fabius 
his Father bronghe againſt the Dictators cbſſi- 
nacy was this, that the people of Rome, in 
any lols chat ever her Captains had made, 
flag never done that which Papirius 104 vict- 
dry would have done. 
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A Republique or Prince ſhould not defer to do good 
unto men, until their neceſſity requires 
it, 


Lthough it ſucceeded happily to the Ro- 
mans, to have uſ'd liberality towards the 
people upon occaſion of a ſudden danger, hen 
Pan ane made war againſt Rome, tareſtore the 
Targuins, where the Senate dqubting of the 
people, left they would ſooner accept of the 
Kings, than endure out the war; to make 
themſelves ſure of them, they took off from 
them the taxes of ſalt, and every kind of 
gricyance, ſaying, the poor conttibuted e- 
nough to the common good, if they did but 
nouriſh the i children; and thereupon in re- 
gard of this benefit, the people expoſ'd. them- 
ſelves to indure the ſiege, the famine, and the 
war. Yet let none, preſuming upon this ex- 
ample, delay to gain the good will ofthe people 
til che tim es of danger ; for it will nevenprove 
ſo well ro them, as ic did to the Romans; for 
the generality will think they have nat this 
good from thee, but from thy ad erſariesʒ 
and being to fear, that, when that neceſſity is 
paſt,thou wilt wichhold from them that good 
which of ſoi ce thou didſt them, they will not 
think themſelves any way beholding to thee. 
And the reaſon why this buſineſs ſucceeded 


well tu the Romans, was, becauſe rhe State 


was new, and not well ſetled yet; and 
that people alſo had ſeen , that formerly 
laws had bin made for their advantage, 

as 


» 
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as that of appeal. to the people; ſo that they 
might well perſwade themfetves, tar the 
good they hai, was' done them, not ſo muth 
upon occaſion of their enemies coming, as 
from the good diſpoſition of the Senate to- 
wards them. Morcover , the Kings were yer 
freſh in cheir memory, by whom they had bin 
many waies ſcorn'd, and abuſ'd. And becauſe * 
ſuch like occaſions ſeldom fall dut, it ſeldom 
alſo mes ro paſs, that the like remedies ate 
of ue: whoſoe / er therefore Gir at the helme 
in a ſtate, be it either a Commenwes th, or 
2 Prince, ſhould conſider before hand, hit 
contrary times may come upon them, ant 
what men in their troubles they may ſtand in 
need of; and there ore ſhould live with them 


alwaies in ſuch a manner; that hyon Ny acci- 


dent chancing, they may find them ready an i 
willing to ſerve their octaſions. And he that 
governs otherwiſe, eicher Printe or Repub- 
tique, but eſpecially a Prince, and after Waris 


upon the exigent, when danger is at hard, 
thinks with any benefirs rg recovet or obligt 
men to him, is much deveiw i; for! he does 
not onely not ſecure himſelf, but: haſtens his 


own deſtruction. IS 
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C HAP. XXX III. 


When an inconvenient ii much grown , either in a 
ftate,or againſt a ſtate, it is better to beare with 
it for a while, then preſently to ſtraggle with it. 


Hen the commonwealth of Rome grew 

in reputation, force, and rule, the 
neighboring People, who at firſt were not 
aware of the harme this new Republique 
might do them, began, though late, to 
know their fault; and deſtt ing to remedy 
that which at firſt they had neglected, nigh 
foxrry ſeveral people were joyned together 
a alnſt Rome; whereopon the Romans, among 
the remedies they were wont to make uſe of 
an their extreameſt dangers, berook them 
to create 2 Dictatour, that is, to give power 
to one man, that without calling any Coun- 
eil he might reſolve, and withgur any appeal, 
He might execute his refolutions Which reme- 
dy; as then it ſerv d to purpoſe, and was the 
occafion':rhey overcame: thoſe eminent dan- 
gers : ſo it was alwaies exceeding profitable in 
all thoſe occaſions, which in the grow*th of the 
Empire at anytime did riſe againſt the Repub- 
lique. Upon which accident we are firſt to 
diſcourſe, how that, when an inconvenient 
tharriſes either in a Commonwealth or againſt 
a Commonwealth, cauſ'd by an inward or aa 
cutward cauſe, is become ſo great, that 
t begins to make every one afraid, the ſafer 
courſc is, to remporiſe with ir, then ſtrive forth · 
with to extinguiſh ir. For moft — it 
proves, that they who indeavor to _ 
Kindle, 


young men. For ifin a republique any young 


with thoſe favors nature affords him, and tir 
accident coming ſuddenly in place, before 


authority. Hereof we might alleadge ſundry 
"examples; but I will give onely one out of 
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kindle ir much more, and ſaddenly pluck down 
that miſchief upon their heads, which was 
then but fear'd from thence: And of ſuch like 
accidents many ariſe in rhe Commonwealth, 
ofrner upon inward oceaſions then ourward. 
Where ofrentimes, either a Citizen is ſuffered 
to lay hold of more forces then is reaſonable; 
or elſe ſome law begins to be corrupted, which 
is the very nerve and life of liberty. Aud rhis 
error is ſuffer'd ro pa's on ſo far, thit there is 
more danger in the remedy, then in the evil. 
And ſo much the harder is it to know theſe in- 
convenients at their bicth, by how much more 
it ſeems ro agree with mens natures, alwaies 
ro favor things in their beginning: and theſe 
favors are of more force, rather then in any 
thing elſe, in thoſe works that ſeem to have 
ſomewhat of vertue in them, and are done by 


noble man put forward himſelf. having in him 
extraordinary vertue, all che citizens begin to 
caſt their eyes on him, aud agree together 
without any conſideration to honor him; io 
that if he hath any touch of Ambition, mevring 


the Citizens perceive the errors they ace in, 
it falls out that they have ſmall means ro help 
themſelves. And when rheſe, that have the 
remedies in their powers, would put them in 
practiſe, they do hut with Raſte augment his 


our on city. Coſmps of Medici, from whom 
the houſe of Medici in this city took the 
beginning of their greatneſs , came into 
ſuch reputation , through the favor chat his 

| own 
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own wiſdom and the other citizens ignorance 
gave him, that he begin, ro make the ſtare 
ſomewhat afraid of him, ſo that ſome citizens 
held ir very dangerous to offend him, and others 


- as dangerous to let him alone. But Nicholas 


of Virtan0 living at the ſame time, who was 
eſteem' d a very expert man in civil affairs; and 
being that the firſt error was made ia nor 
knowing, the dangers that might ariſe upon 
Coſmus his reputation, while he liv'd,. would 
never ſuffer, chat they ſhould make the ſecond, 
which was, that they. ſhould ind eavor to put 
him down; jud ging that ſuch an aſſay would 
be altogether the ruine of their ſtate, as in effect 
ir came to paſs, which was a'ter his death. For 
thoſe cirizens that were teſt, not following this 
ad vice, made themſelves ſtrong againſt Ceſmus, 
and chaſ'd him out of Florence. Whereupon 
it follow'd that his faction reſenting the 
injury, 4 while after recall'd him, and made 
him Prince of the Commonwealth ; to which 
ſtep he could never have cli b'd, wirhout that 
manifeſt oppoſition. The ſelſſame befell Rome 
with Caſar, whoſe ver tue being favor d by 
Pompey and othetz, at length came ro change 
their favor into ſear, whereof Cie ro witneſſes, 
ſay ing, that Pompey had late begun to fear Ca- 
far: Which fear caãuſ d them to think upon the 
remedies, and the remedies they uſ'd ha- 
ſen'd the ruine of their Commonwealth. I 
lay them that ſecing it is @ hard thing to 
knew theſe evils; when they ariſe, this diffi- 
eculty being occafion'd. by deceit, where- 
wich moſt | things in their beginning do de- 
ceive, the wiſer way is ta diſſemble 
them, when they are knowne, then to oppoſe 
them. For temporiziag with, them they either 
are 
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are extinguiſh'd of themſelves, or at leaſt the 
evill is put off for a longer time. And in all af. 
faires Princes dught to be well advis'd, who in- 
tend either to ſyppreſle evills, or to oppoſe their 
forces and their invaſions, that in tiew of hurt 
they do them nor good; and thinking to thruſt 
on forward a buſineſſe, they draw it nor after 
themzor inſtcad of choaking a plant, they warer 
it not. And they ſhouſſd wellconfider , wherein 
the greateſt force conſiſts, and when they 
find. their powers ſufficient to heale what it a- 
miſffe, they ſhould then apply their ſtr ongeſt te - 
medies; or otherwiſe , let it alone, nor 
in any cafe medadle with it; for it would 
fall out as before hath bin ſaid, and as 
it hefel the neighbqurs of Rome; for whom it 
had bin better, after that Rome was ſo growne 
in ſtrength, with treaties of peace to indeavour 
to quiet ir and ſo yet keep it backward, rather 
then by making a ſtrong warte agaivſt ir, to 
fox ce it ro new courſes , aui new defences, 
For to what other purpoſe ſerv'd their 
conſpiracy , then to make them mare lively, 
and to thipke upon ,new wayes , whereby in 2 
farre ſhorter time they much inlarg d cheir 
owa? Among which, was che creation of 2 
BGGatour by which , new order they not 
onely overcame the dangers that hung over 
their heads, but it was an occafion to ſtop 
very many miſischiefes, which without that 
remedy |. the commonwealth muſt need; 
hare incurt'd,” | 
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CHAP. XxXXIIII. 


The Didbatours authority did good, and not harme, 


tothe Commonwealth of R. meʒand how aut hori- 

ries which the citizens tale upon them of them- 

ſeltes , and net thoſe that ar: given them by the 
| peoples free voices, are but full to the civill 
government. | 


T Hoſe Romans are by ſome writer condem- 
ned, that ſound out in that city the way to 
create a Dictatour, as a thing that in time might 
eccaſion the Roman Tyranz ys alleadging , that 
the firſt tyrant that was in that city, command- 
ed it under the title of a Di Latour, ſaying, 
that if this had not bin, Ceſar could never with 
any pubſque title have, given any honeſt colour 
to his ryranny. Which matter was never well 
examined by him that holds this opinion, but 
beleey'd without ground, For it « as not the 
name, not the degree of the C ictateur, that 
brought Reme into bondage, but it was the zu- 
thdeity the Citizens tocke upon themſelves 
thropgh the Tong continuance of their rule. And 
if in Rome there had bin wanting the ri:le-of a 
Dictatour, they would have taken another: for 


forces will cafily gaine titles, but not titles 


forces. And we ſee it, that the Pctatour, while 
he was made according to the publique order, 
and not by his our authority, , alwayes* did 
good to the city. For thoſe msgiſtrates that ate 
created, and choſe an:hcrities that are given by 
extraordinary conrſes wrong the Repub- 
liques,and not thoſe that come the rodinary way 
As it appeares it followed in ſo long a proceſle 
of time, that never any Dictatout did otherwiſe, 
then 
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then good to the Commonwealth. Whereof 
there are very evident proofes. Firſt becauſe to 
put a citizen in caſe that he can do hurt, and 
rake extraordinary authority upon him, we 
muſt ſuppoſe him to have many conditions, 
which in a Republique not corrupred he can 
never have; for he maſt be very rich, an i have 
many adherenrs ani partiſans , which h: can- 
not have, if the lawes be ſtrictly obſetv d; and 
in caſe they hal, ſach kin{ of mein are fo 
doubted, that the citizen; free vores ſellome 
meere in them. Moreover, the DiFzrour was 
created onely fora time, an! nor for ever, 
and onely to remedy the preſent neceſſity; 
for which he was created. And by his authoriry 
he had power to reſolve by him hit conreſes 
ro take 2g id urgent danger, and to execute 
any thing withour calling a coun elt, and to 
puniſh any one without appeale. Vet could he 
do nothing, tending to the dimination of the 
ſtate, as it would have bin, o rake away the 
Senares authority, or the peoples, to diſanall 
the old ordinances of rhe city, ani to make 
new; ſo that, the ſhort time of his Ditarourſhip 
meeting with his authority, which way limited 
to him, aad the people of Rome nor corcupred, 
it was uupoſſible h: ſhould exceed his bounds , 
and hurt che cicy: and, we finde by experience, 

that h: evermore advantag'd ir. And indeed 

among other Roman ordinances, this is one 
deſerves confticration , and worthy to be rec- 
koned among thoſe which contributed to the 
inlar gement of that Empire: for withut ſuch 

like courſe taken, cities could hardly eſcape 
out of ſuch extravagant michiefes;for the wayes 
ordinarily us'd in Republiques. which more 
flowly(being that no counſell, nor MO 
- hat 
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hath power of himſelfe ro go through with 
any matter, butin many things have neede of 
of oneanother, becauſe there goes time in get. 
ting together their conſents) their xe medies art 
very dangerous, when they are to cure that 
which cannot ſtay for time : and therefore 
Commonwealrhs among their orders ſhould 
have ſome ſuck like way; and the Republique of 
Venice(which is excellent amongtheſe modernes) 
hath reſcry'd the authority to a few. citizens, 
that in occurrences of importante, without 
more advice, all of them joyntly-efaccord may 
reſolve; for when in a Republique there want 
ſuch an expedient, it muſt needs by keeping 
the o'd cuſtomes go to ruine , or to eſcape it, 
break them. And in a Commonwealth, it were 
to be deſir'd , that nothing ſhould chance, 
which might call in the uſe of extraordinary 
*courſes.For though that extraordinary way at 
that time did good, yet the example prooves of 
ill conſequence : for the cuſtome is brought in, 
to breake the old orders at farſt for good, 
which afterwards under that colour are broken 
to ill intent. So that a Republique can never 
be perfect, unleſſe with her lawes ſhe hath pro 
vided for all things, and for every miſchance 
ordain'd the remedy , and tract out the way a 
her government: and rherefore concluding [ 
ſay, that thoſe Republiques which in their das- 
gers have not recourſe ro a Diftatovr , or ſuch 
like authorities , will alwayes in thoſe heay 
accidents fall to ruine. And, in this new ordit- 
ance the manner of making the choice is to be 
noted, how judiciouſly it was provided for by 
the Romans; for the creation of the Diftatour 
being ſome what a diſgrace to the Conſulls , the 
heads of the Ciry being as well to come under 
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obedience, 28 others; and preſuppoſing , that 
ſome diſtaſte hereof might ariſe among the 
et · citizens, they ordein'd the power of making 
re this choice ſhould bein rhe Conſols; — 
at | that when the occaſion ame, that Nome ſheu 
ne ſtand in need of this Royall power, they would 
a doit wich à good willy and that they doing it 
off themſelves, it would leſſe grieve them : For the 
e hurts, or any evil that a man brings voluntarily 
u, upon himſelſ, and of his one choyce, are farre 
ut leſſe troubleſome, then thoſe that are done him 
ay} byagorher : although that afterwards in the 
latter times, the Romans ud in lie of videat 
ng} Dictatour, to give ſuch authority to the Conſult Contul 
it, in-theſe words, Let the C onſull takecare the neReſp- 
re Commonwealth receive us dammage. And to te- Juerg 
e turne to our matter, I conclude, that the menti 
rf peighibouring inhabitants of Rome by ſeeking to capiate, 
at} ſuppreſſerhem, made them not onely provide 
ol for their defence, bu tulſo gave them the w 
in, how they might with more force, better ad- 
, vice, and greater authority offend them. 

1. 


1 CHAP. XXXV. 


The reaſon, why in Rome the creation of the 

7 Decemvirate was burtfull to the liberty of that 

Repnblique , notwirſtanding that it was made by 
publique and free voices. 


ND it ſeemes contrary to thitwhich was 
ſaid before, that the authority which is 
ſeis'd on by violence, not that which is given by 
ſuffrages , is hurtfull ro Commonweales, as the 
election of the renae- Citizens created by, the 
people of Rome to make lawes therin , who in 
time became tyrants in it, and without any re- 
ſpect laid hoid on the liberty thereof. Where = 

| ought 
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oughr well conſider the manner of giving the 
authority, and the time for which it is given: 5 
and when an abſolute authorityis given fora 
long time ( calling a yeare-or ſomewhar more a 8 
long time) it will alwayes be dangerous, and 
will produce eicher good or bad effects, accor- f 
ding as the perſons to whom it ſnallbe inrruſt ; 
ed ſhall proove good or bad: and if we looke 
into the authority the ten had, and that 
which the Diftarours had, we ſhall find that of If 
the ten farre to outreach the other. For when 
the Dictatour was created, the Tribuns , the | 
Confuls, and the Senate remain'd ſtill in theit 
authority, nor could the Dictatour take it from 
them And if he could deprive one of the Con- 
ſulſhip, and remove a nother from the Senate, f 
yer could he not diſanull the whole order of 
Senatours, and make new lawes : ſo that the 
genate, the Conſuls, and the Tribuns continu- F , 
ing with their authority , came tobe 28 a guard 
upon him, to keepe him from ſwerving out of he || | 
right way. But in the creation of the ren there , 
fell out the cleane contrary 3 for they caſhierd Y , 
rhe Conſul: and Tribuns ad gave authority 0 
of themſelves to make law:s and every thing 
clic, as abſolurly as the prople of Rome. So 
that being abſo ute of themſelves. without . 
Conſuls , withont Tribuns, without appeale to 
the people, and hereby having none to looke 
into <! eir courſes, the ſecond yeare they had 
the meanes, eſpecially moov'd by the ambition | 
of Appius, io become inſolent. And hereupon 
Itisto be noted, that when ivis ſaid , that a 
pcwer given by (rec ſuffrages, never hurt any 
Commonwealth, we muſt preſuppoſe, that the 
people ſuffer not rhemfelres to be induc'd to 
give it , unleſſe with due circumſtances, ogy? at 

ue 
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due ſeaſons. But When, either being deceiy'd , 
or upon ſome other occaſion leading them 
blindſold, they are brought to give it undiſ- 
creerly, and in that kind as the people of Rome 
gave it to the ten, it will befall them alwayes , 
as it did to theſe. Which is eaſily proov'd, ccn- 
fidering the cauſes that held the DiRatours in 
goodneſſe, and thoſe that gave the ren occaſion 
of: becomming evill. And adviſing alſo how 
thoſe. Republiques have done, that have bin 
thought well governed, in the giving of autho- 
rity for a long time, as the Sparitans gave their 
Kings , and the Venetians ticir Duke; for a 
man may preccive that in one or other ſort they 
had their guards upon them, that they 
who were ill diſpos'd · could not at their plea- 
ſures abuſe that authority. Nor availes it in 
this caſe, that the matter is not corrupred ; for 
an abſolute autherity corrupts the matter in 
a very ſhort rime , gathers friends, and makes 
artiſans , neither is poverty or want of good 
indred a let; for wealth, and every other 
advantage preſently runnes aſter them, as par- 
ticularly in the excation of the ten e halt 
eare, | | 


CHAP. XXXVL 


The citizens who bave poſſeſſed the greateſt der. 
tes inthe Commonwealth ,ought not to diſdaine 
the leſſe, as unworthy of them. 


12. Romans had made Marcus Fabius, and 
Caius Manlins Conſuls, and gain'd a very 
glorious hattell of the Veyentes and the Errus- 
cans , where in Quintus Fabius was ſlaine. the 
Conſuls brother, who had bin conſul the yeare 
before. Where we ſhould well conſider , how 

| * proper 
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propex the lawes of chat citie were for her ad- 
vancement.and how much thoſe other Repub- 
lique that trace not herſoote ſteps, decevie rhem- 
ſelves: For though the Romans were Zealous 
lovers of glory, yer never did they eſtee me ir 
diſhonourable at one time to obey, where other 
whiles they had commaude ; and co ſerve in 

that army whereof they had bin Commanders. 

which cuſtome is contrary to the opinion, la es, 
- and courſes of the cirizens ot out times. And in 
Venice yet is this exrout , that a citizen having 
borne a great office, eſteemes it à diſgrece ro 
accept ofa leſſe, and the citie allowes him to 
reſale it. Which thing though ir were honoura- 
ble for the pt ĩrate, yet is it wholly unprofitable: 
for the publiqzForaCommonwebdrh miyexpet 
better performance from, und repoſe more 
truſt in that citixen, who deſcends from 2 
greater charge ta underrake 4 leſſe, then in him 
that from a leſſe ariſes to the command of 2 
greater. Becauſe they cannot with good reaſon 
ti uſt him with their weighry affayres , unleſſe 
they ſee men about him of ſuch reverence and 
verige that his inexperience may be guided and 
directed by heir vertue and authority. And ir 
in Rome there had. bin char cuſtome which is 
in Venice , and other Republiq; and moderng, 
Kingdomes; that he wha had onee bin ConſttÞ 
would never goe ro the wart afterwards, but 
as Conſul, many. thing very prejudicial to the 
free government of the ſtate would have growne 
thermpoa ; and througe che errbürs com- 
— cheſel nem met, and by the ambiti- 
which they: night have ud with more free- 
dome, not having thoſr grave men abont them, 
by . whoſe preſence they might be ſo kept in 
awe, that they ſhould not dare to ſtep a — 
an 
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would have become diſſolute; 
which would all have turn'd to the publique 


hat diftaſte the Agrarian law gave in Rome, 
and that it is very offenſive to make a law in 
a Commonwealth , that lookes far backwards, 
and yet goes directly againſt an ancient 


cuſtome of the Cnie. 


I is an opiaion oftheancient writers,that men 
are wont to vex themſ elves intneir croſſes, 
and glut and cloy themſelves in their proſperi- 
tyzand that from the one and the orher of rheſe 
two paſſions proceede rhe ſame affects: for at 


what time ſoe ver men are freed fr 
ſor neceſſity, they are preſently roger 


Kune 
ter by the 


ears through ambition; which is ſo-powerfalt 
in mens hearts, that ro what degree forver they 
ariſe, it never abandons them, The reaſon is, 
becauſe nature hath created men in ſuch a ſort, 
that they can deſire every thing bur nor atraine ' 
to it, So that the deſſre of getting being grea« 


ter then the power to get, thente 


owes the 


diMke of What a man injoyes, and the ſmall 
ſatis faction a man hath thereof. Hereupon ariſes 
the change of their ſtares,, for ſome mei deffr. 


ing to have more, and others fearing to 
e they already, they prodeds” ta 
warre, from whence comes t 


ene 


#fitratio 


J 
4 


and che adyantage'of andther. 
aye made, bechuls it fas d 
ome, to ſecure chem - 


is diſcqurie Ihaye 
not the Commons o 


ſelres from the Nobility by creating the Tri- 
buns,, to which deſire they were fote d 


by ne 


ceiſity; 
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neceſſity; but that they ſuddenly , upon the 
ubreining thereof began to contend out of 
ambition, and ckinke to ſhare equally with the 
nobility both in honours and furtunes, as the 
things that axe in meſt value with men. Where. 
upcn grew that diſeaſe that brought forth the 
quarrell touching the Agrarian law. And in 
concluſion. cauz d the deſtruction of the Ro- 
man Republique, And bec auſe Common ealths 
well ordered are to maintain the publique 
wealthy , and the particulars ꝓc ort, it is likely 
there was in Remc ſome defect in this law, 
which eitker w2s not ſo exactly fram'd at the 
beginning, but that every day it had need of ſome 
revifing and amendirigz or that the ma king of it 
was ſo long put off, that it became ſcandalous to 
lcok fo fat re backwards ; or that being well 
inſtiruced at firſt, in time ir grew by uſe corrupt. 
So in what manxer ſoever it were, that law 
was ncver mention'd in Rome, but that the 
whole city was in a tumult. This law had two 
principall heads. By one they order d that no 
Citizen could poſſeſſe mere then ſo many acres 
of ground : by the other, that the lands which 
they tcoke from their enemies ſhould be divided 
among the people of Rome, It came therefore 
to thwarz the Nobility two manner of wayes 3 
becauſe they that had the greateſt ſtates in pol. 
ſeſſio, were not permitred by thelaw whcwere 
the greater part of the Nobilityzand there upon 
o__ not to injoy it; and when rhe enemies 
goods ſhould be divided among the common 


people, they tooke from the Nobiliry the 


meines to grow rich. Theſe quarrells then 
being taken vp againſt potent perſons, and 
they by their reſiſtance thinking to defend the 
publique, whenſoeyer ( as it is ſaid) mention 
was 
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was made of this law, the whole city was in an 
uproarez and the Nobility wrought ir out with 
patienceand wich diligerce, either by drawing 
an army ferth into the field, cr by oppoſing 
another Tribune againſt him that pi opounde4 
it, or ſometimes by yeelding a part, or elle by 
ſending a Colony into that place which was to 
be divided, as it beſell them of the Country of 
Artium, for which upon a diſpute touching this 
law, there was a Colony trawne out of Rome 
ard ſent into this place, unto whom the (aid 


County was conſigu d. Where Titus Lĩuius uſes 


2 nctable kind of ſpeech, ſaying, that with much 
adoe they found any one in Rome, that wculd 
give in their names to go to the ſaid Colony, 


the people being rather c eſirous of theſe ad- 


vanta ges in Rome. then to go and injoy them 
in Antinm. Ani the quarrell rouching this law 
cc nt inued a gcod while , till the Romans tran- 
ſported their armes into the uttermoſt parts of 
Italy, and likewiſe out of Italy. Aſter which, 
as it ſee mes, it ceasꝰd: which ſo fell out, becanſe 
the fields, which the encmies of Rome poſſeſ- 
ſed, were farre apart from the peoples ſight, 
and in a place where it was rot ſafe to come 
to cultivate them, and therefore grew they leſſe 
de ſir cus of them, and the Romans alſo did leſſe 
uſe to puniſh their enemies in that manner. And 
when they did diſpoſſeſs any t: wne of the 
territory, they there diſtributed Colonies”, fo 
that upon ſuch reaſens this law was laid aſſeepe 


till the Gracchies time, by whom it being after- 


12 Wake d, quite ruin'd the Roman liberty. 


or they found their adverſrries flrength 


.foubſed; and hereupon kindled ſuch a hatred 
.betweene the people, and the fenare, that they 


came. to blowes and to bloud without civill 
"Se | G mea ne, 
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meane,or order. So chat the publique magiſtrates 
having no power to give retnedy hereto , nor 
either of the fadions relying on them, they 
ph privace be] es, Each party thinking to 
make a head ſhou aefend them. In this quar. 
rell, and diſorder, the people choſe Marius, and 
made Him foure time: Conſull; and ſo long he 
contitued his Conſulſhip, wich ſmall inter va's, 
that he had power of his one ſelſe to make 
himſelfe thrice more Conſul. Againſt which 
Peſtilence the Nobility having no other reme- 
dy, began to favour $y/la; and having made 
him head of th: ir faction, they came to civill 
Warres, and after. much bloodſhed and change 
Of Chance, the Nobility remiain'd conquerer 
Theſe. quarrells were anew reviv'd in Ceſar 
and Pempeyes time; for Ceſar being made head 
of Marius his party, and Pompey of Syllaet, coming 
to fight, Ceſar remain d victourʒ ho Was the 
firſt tyrant in Rome, ( ſo that that city never 
after injoy'd her liberty, ſuch beginning then, 
and end had the Agrar ian law. A nd although we 
ſhew'd: other where, how the diſcords of Rome 
between the Senat and the People  preſery'd 
Romes-liberry, becauſe they ſprung'from choſe 
lawes in favor of liberty, and therefore the end 
of this Agrarian law may ſee me diſagreeing to 
ſuch a cencluſion; yet I ſay , that upon this | 
no way change my opinion; for ſo great is the 
Nobilities ambition, that if by divers e 
ſundryj meanes jt were not abated in a. p it 
would ſuddenly bring that i city to deſteu tion: 
ſo that if the (eile touching the Agrarian lav 
had much adoe in three hundred yeares to in- 
thrall Romezir is like enougb ĩt would have bin 
brought much ſooner into ſervitude, when the 
people both with this law , and alſo ng” 
orher 


: 


Nobilties ambition. We (ce by this allo, how 
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other hymonrs, had nor alwayes bridled the 


much men efteeme wealth richer chen honours, 
becauſe the Nobilty of Rote, if it .touche mar- 
ter of honcur ever gave way tothe e people With- 
out any extra ordinary diſtafts : but when jr 
concern d their wealth , ſo obſtinatly did they 
deſend it, that the people to vent their hum- 
dur had their recourſe Fr thoſe bf. The 


wayes that are aboye ' Ic 1 of. The Au- 
thors of-whichdiforder wer che Gracth},whofe 
imen tion ought to be com e rather then 
their: diſcretion. For to take way a dite rde 
grown ina Commonwealth, ard hereppon 
ro make a law that lcokes faire backwards, 
is a courſe ill advis'd oſʒ and as form zely it Rath 
been ſaid at large) it d6th. naeh "Uſe but 
aver bk yiving ro whic h the hs 1" 
thee; way th: * E 
— the mi eſe de N of it 8 5 
EAA comes one ae — 
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Wia e x; are oth a5 e,to4 
cerihme vef bmi, 40 hnow p of bow to deter- 
mne n the bur they 7255 Tabs, they 
are 'ratber Ferc'd to, then chooſe of. them ſelves. 


IF ere being in Rome a very Nie ous peſti- 
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Hi prear' MY togerhe ſet 
3 Lat nf and thetHerpici and vated 
the country : Nis the Latini and Hernici were 
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confirain'd to give notice of at Rome, and 
intreat, that the; Romans would underrake 
theſe Aan to whom the Romans, excee - 
dingly aſfſicted by the plague, anſwer d that 
they ſhould rake & courſe to defend themſelves 
with their owne forces, becauſe they were not 
then able to do it. Wherein appeares the mag- 
nanimity and wiſdome of that Senace, that 
eren in all fortunes they would reigne and 
give law to thoſe dFlibgracions. their vaſſalls 
ſhould make z nor wete they aſham'd coreſolve 
any. thing, When neceſſity preſs d them to it, 
though contrary tatheir manner of living, and 
the reſolytions uſually made by them. This I 
ſay, becauſe at other times the Ae Senate had 
Forbidden the ſaid people ro arme and defend 
themſelves; and therefore to a Scnat, whoſe 
jud 7 71 had bin &caker then was theirs, it 
would axeſcem'd an aba:ement ofrepuration, 
to. have. gran 80 ben ſuch.a defence. But they 
alwayes Def u by incfles in their due ba- 
lance, and ever choſe the leſſer ill in lieu of 
the greater good. or it agreed il with them, 
to ſce themſelyes unable to deſend their ſub- 
ze&s.z and they were as little content, that they 
ſhould arme-wirhour, chem“ for the peaſqns al- 
leadged , at others I. that are evident, Vet 
knowing „ that ig any calc upon vecelnty 
they were to take armes, having the enemy 
upon their backes, they tooke the more ho- 
nourable part, and would rather, that whar 


they were. to do, they ſhopld do it. with their 
leave, to the end x a, Ning diſobeyed upen 
e they ald He accu 05 o 
iſobey ' voluntatily. "And . though this may 
well „pere ö eie fir - fox ery, Ke 
publique to take, the weake and. ill adviſed 
Commonwealchs 
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Commonwealchs cannot do the hke, nor know 
not how to ſtand upon termes of honour in 
the like niceties. The Duke Valemine had taken 
Fans, and made Bologna yeeld to his 
comlitionsz after wards defiring to returne from 
thence. to f ome through Tuſcany, ſent à con- 
fulent of his iato Flerence to aske. paſſage 
for himſclfe with his army. Hereupon they con- 
ſulted at Florence, hoe ro manage this buſmeſſe, 
nor did any one adviſe them to grant ithim. 
Wher ein they followed nor the ccurſe the Ro- 
mans tooke : for the Duke being exceedingly 
well armed, and the Florentine ina manner 
dliſax med, that they could not hinder his paiſage, 
it had bin much more for their honour , if. it 
had ſeem d that he had paſid with their licence, 
rather then by force; for there it was wholly 
theix diſgrace,which had bin in part fte fch 

„Eur the_worſt 406. 


le. weak Repu liques have „ is co take 


dition t 


to no reſolution, ſo that what parry, ſozyer 


theysake,, they, take it per force; and if azy 
good be done them, it is forc'd upon them, for 
which they owe no thankes to their awne Wile 
dome. I will ger two other e . 
hen d in ux 4 - 

JUTre,4500 , When Heri the 12 0 


ves in che (tare gf oux;cicy, lm the 
he erke 

d Milan, beg deſit out to put P i into 
ands, for the ſurame of $0009" duciti, 


our 
which the Florentines. had promis'd him, after 
ſuch reſtitu tion, he ſent his army commanded 


by the Lord Beaumont towards Piſa, in whom, 
{ alchough he were a French man) yet the 
Florentines repos i much cruſt. This army and 
Captaine came on bet weene Caſcina and Fila , 
to aſſaile the walls, where ſtay ing ſome daies 


ts g ve order for the fiege , there came ſome 
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Deputies of Piſa to Besumom, Who oſfer'd to 
eld up the city to the French army with 
heſe conditions, that vpon the Kings werd he 

Mould promiſe, not to give chem into the Plo- 

rentines hend, ll after foure monthies, which 

ter tnes were urrerly reſus u By the F lot entines. 
whereupon enſued, that aſtet a while they left 
the with diſgrace. Ner' wits that accord 
refmid for other reaſow, then becuuſe they 
doubted of tie Kings wortaſthought ſach was 


the Weaknes vf th ) chat rhiey were 
fore'c to put one) into! H. proteMorr, 
Thongh {Him not -nor-in tie meant 


"Ad 1 V confider , that the 
eafler dUreer Piſa juto ther Hands, 
gotten of it, en promiſt hee would 
that which. her not” yet in his 
d had bin 


| *whetvittifhee hat 
* ne 0 


Ae their coff. In füch ſorr ar. it had bin 
8 N more to their ad backt 
ag r mat Beaumont ſhould are ten ft 
any promiſe; as ĩt was ſeene . 
by exfietience in rhe, wo $ 02, when up- 
on che reddllion of trees , the Lord alt 
SR Gr py rtf 0 rhe d Lord Febat 
10 * 
e otro 


Fr rear 
town e ftermes wack 
have Ferit, 8 c Piſans, but wete 
againe refuſed by che Florentines, Which Fubalt 
rceiving,and thinking that the Lee po 
1 underftand themſelves, hee b 


prattiſe an Core with rhem by h mer, 
a bie e commiſſaries iiito rHe 
2 90 led a petce of his owe 
| eld arid Lon entre Arezz0 with His 
owne 
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© le.ſhewing the. Florentines, they were 
CR — — not the afires of the 
world; and if they, deſir d to have Arezzo in 
their hands, they ſhould let the King know of 
it, ho could more cafily deliv:x it them, having 
his people already in the towne, then if they 
were without before the, walls, In Florence 
they forbare not to ＋ upon, and blame 
the ſaid. Fubalt, till they underſtood, that if 
Beaumont had bin like Fubalt, they ſhould have 
had Piſa as well as Arezzo. And thus to returne 
to out purpoſe, Regubligues which will not 
come. to reſolurion, ſeldome ma 6 . Rel 
n rt 

never 


ke 
much. to their advantage, unleſſe they ap: 
therenpon: becauſe their Wealtneſſe will, 1 
ſulf-r- them to determine, where there N 
doubt: and unleſſe that dqubt bee cancell'd b 


a veeſſitie that violently thruſts them for war 


they remaine alwaysin ſuſpence. 
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CHAP. XX XLX. 


We ſame accigents, are ſeene to befall ſeuerali 


peoples. 


K1$is cf knogmng. bx any. ane that 
T niges ching; preſent and. things long 
paſt, £m all Cities and all-peqples rhere are 
now the ſame dcfires and the ſame humours, 
there were alwWayes; So that it is very eaſy ſor 
him that examines with diligence the things 
that are paſt, to foreſee. the future in any 


Commonwealth, and to ſerve himſelf of thoſe 


remedies , which were in uſe among the 
auncicnts; or nort-finding af thoſe. which were 
us d, to deviſe new, for the reſemblance theſe 

G4 accidents. 
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accidents have with the auncient. But becanſe 
theſe confiderations are neglected, or not under- 
flood by the Reader; or if underftood , not 
knowne to him that governs, ic ſollowes, that 
continually in all ſucceſſions of ages the ſame 
cff.nces happen. The Citie' of Florence afrer 
94 yeares having loſt 2 part of their dominions, 
as Piſa an other Townes, was forc't to make 
warre againſt choſe that held them, And becauſe 
hee chit had. them in his hands , was of great 
power, ic came it paſſe, that tkey were at great 
expence in the warrs , without good ſucceſſe. 
From theſe great expences they proceeded 
with im poſitions to grieve the people, and from 
thoſe grievances came the peoples murmurings 
and complaints. And for that this warre was 
order'd by a Magiſtracie of renne Citizens, who 
were call'd the Councell of cenne for the warte, 
they were malic'e by the whole body of the 
Citie , as the Authours of the warre, and che 
expences of the (ame; and they began to 
p rſwade themſelves, that by takingaway that 
Ma gittracie, they ſhould end their wars; ſo that 
having to make new, they would not ſupply the 
places, but rather ſuffering that Magiſtracie to 
expire, they refecr'd their imployments all to 
the Senate: Which reſolution was ſo hurtfull, 
that not onely it ended not the warre, ( as the 
generali y was perſwa led) but thoſe men being 
put out of the imployment, who guided ir with 
underſtaading. there followed ſuch confuſion, 
that beſides Piſa , they loſt Arezzo , and many 
other places, in ſo much that the people per- 
ceiving their errour, and that the feaver oc- 
caſionꝰd the miſchicfe , and not rhe Phyſirian , 
they created anew the Mag ſtracie of tenne. 


The ſelſe fame humour grew up in Rome 
againſt 
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#painft the name of the Conſuls 3 for the people 
feeing cne Warre arife from another, giving. 
them no r-ſt, where they oughr to have 
a tributed it wholly to they neighhours am- 
bi je n, who di ſit'd to ſuppraſle them, they 
imputed it rather to rhe ambition of the no- 
biliricz: who not being able in Rome to chaſtiſe 
the ; people protected by the; Jaibunigall: 
pewer, indravcur'd ro draw them out of Rame 
under the Conſuls, and rliere to oppre ſſe them,. 
where they hed no aſſiſt:nce. And M reupon 
they thceught it neceſſery to take away rhe 
Conſuls , or fo to limit their p-/ wer, that they 
ſhout have no authority over the people 
neither at home nor abroad. I he firſt t ar afla'd 
to put that law in practiſe , Was oe, Terentius 
2 Tribun, who proponnded they ſhould create 
five men, to conſider the Conſuls power „ and 
moderate it. Which thing much angred tho 
nobilir y. giving them to thinke, that the Majeſtis 
of the Empire was wholly declined, and tha. 
there was not let to the Nohilitie any 
dignity more in the Commonweahh. Let ſuchr: 
was the Tribuns obſtivacie., that the Conſuls 
name was quite put out, and in the conclafion 
they, were conrented aſter ſome other order 
taken, rather to create Tribuns with Conſulan 
power, than the Conſuls; in ſuch hatred ha. b 
they their name and their authority. And ſo 
they proc eeded a long time, til ſ at leng h, having 
kao wne the ir erre ut, as the Plorentias return 
to the Counſell of tenne, fo they ane w crettel. 
their Conmls, 
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CHAP. x1. 


The Creation of the Decemvirate in Rome, and 
what the rem is to be notre dy where among many 
other things is confider'd, how by the like 
accident a Republique may be preſetv , or ſip- 

Preſeu. | * mers” 


Hare # purpoſe to diſeourſe patticularly 
of the accidents that happen'd at Rome 
upon the creation of the Detemvirate, me- 
thiaks it is not much out of the way firſt to re- 
late ſummarily the ſtory of that creation 3 and 
»frerwards'to fiſt out the parts that ate in thoſe 
nocable actions; which are many and of good 
conſideration, ag" well for thoſe that endeavor 
ro maintain a Republique free, as for them char 
mrend to bring it under che yoke ; for in this 
diſcourſe there will appear many errors com- 
mir: ed by the Senate, and by the people, in pre- 
jndice of the Common liberty, aad many faults 
made by ain Chicfe of the Deer mirate, am- 
mageable to that ryrannic which he had pre- 
ſuppoſed already founded in Rome. Aﬀer me 
ny diſputes and ſtriſes paſt het ven the people 
and the Nobility, about the framiuag of new 
lawcs in Rome, whereby they might firmly e- 
ſtabliſh the liberty of that State, wich one ac- 
cord they ſent Spurize Pofthumings with two o- 
ther Citizens ro Athens, for the copies of  thoſt 
lawes Which Solon gave to that Cy, -thit 
« thereupon they might ſound the Roman Ordi- 
nances. Aſter their rerurne, they came to ap: 
point the men that were to examine and frame 
the ſaid lawes. And they ordained ten _ 
7 
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for a year , of which Appixes Clayd:us was onc, 
a cunning end a turbulent man. Aud that they 

might without any reſpedt make ſuch lawes, 
they took away the power ef all other Magi- 
ſtrates in Rome, eſpeaially of the Tribuns an 

Conſuls. They took away alſo all appeal ror e 
people; ſo that theſe new pfficers — abſo- 
lute Princes of Rome. Afterwards Appin gain'd 
the authority of all his other companions, by 
means of the favors the people did him, for 
he was grown ſo popular in his bebaviour, that 
it ſcem'd à mervail, how ſo fuddenly he hat 
chang d his nature and diſpoſition, havin gal- 
waies before this time bin thought a cruel per- 
ſecyror of the common people. Thi ſe ten 
governed the mſclves very moderately, not ha- 
ving above: twelve Lictor:, ha always went 
before him that vat C lieſe among them. And 
Although they had the abſelute authority, yer 
when they werero — any Cc u of Rome 
for homicide, they cite him in preſence of the 
people, and made them judge him. They 
writ their laws in ten Tables ; and before they 
:confirm'drhem, publiſhed them to the gener! 
view, that every man might read und under- 
ſtand then whereby it might be known if there 


were any fault in them, which before their 


- confirmation ſhould be amended. After this 
Appius caus d a rumour tobe ſpread thremghour 
Rome that if to theſe ten Tables an addition of 
twoothers were made, they would be perſe& 
o that the conceirhereot gave the people occa- 
ſion to make the Counceliof tenne ag ane for . 
another yeare, whereunto che people conſente | 
- willingly, as well becauſe whey. would nt have 
. the Conſuls anew {crearef , as for thar-they 
hop'd they wight well ſubſiſl withour We 
tele 
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tkeſe being judges of rhe cauſes, as is aforeſaid: :- 
It being then agreed to make a new election, 
the whole nobiliry berook themſelves to fue 
for theſe honors,. and Appiut was amongſt the 
formoſt of them, and behav'd himſclf in his 
ſuir with ſo much courrefic towards the people, 
Eredebant e- that all his competicors were jealcus of ir. 
nimbaud They did not beleeve, that be being fo proud 
1 man, uſed:all this courteſie for nought. A nd 
tia 22 being in douht publiquely to oppoſe him, 
zem fore. they reſolved ro do it cunningly, and fo 
tough he were the youngeſt of them all, the y 
gave lum the authority to propound to the 
pcople the ten that were to be elected, think» 
ing he would uſe the ſame terms 2th: rs did, not 
to name himſelf, being a thing unuſual and dif- 
nieve: d irrped:. gracefullin Rome. But he took this im- 
wentum pro o. pediment for an opportunity: And ra- 
cahone arripuit. med himfclf among the firit, to the ad- 
miration, and diſple aſui e ef all the Nobility 
and after named nine others to his own pur. 
poſe. Which ke creation made for another 
yeer, begin to ſhew. rhe people and the No- 
Appius finetn bilit y hair cror d fer. ſuddenly, Appin: 
fecit ferends maile an end of diſſembling- to be what he 
alien pcie n not: and began ro ſhow his inbred 
— pride : and infected his companions with 
his own evil conditions : and to fright the peo · 
ple and the Senate, in exchange of twelve 
Lictors, they made a hundred and twenty. 
The fear was cquall ia all, for a whilez but 
they began aſter wards to give reſpect to the Sc- 
nate, and ruiely to handle the Commons. 
If any one being wrong d by one ef theſe 
Indges did appeal to another, he was worſe 
abuſed in his appeal, than in his fuſt tryal. 
So that the people having perceived the r.cr- 
Fore. 


ter, began to look the Nobility in the face 
wich a great deal of ſerrow 3 And thence Were 
they took occaſion to ſerch after their liberty, tatis caętate 
from whence by fearing che ir bondage, they ayram, unde 
had brought the Commenwealib into that —— 
miſery. And the Nobility was wel plea- — Aer. 
ſed with this their affliction : That be- adduxerit. 
ing weary of their preſent conditian, they Vt iph ta dio 
| © night d fire to bavetheir Conſuls reſtred, ae defi 
The dayes came ar length that ende gn, 
the year : the two Tables of the lawes 
wer: finiſhed but not publiſhed. The ten here. 
upan tobke occaſion to conti / ue on their 
Magiſtracie, and hol i the State by violence, anti 
make the young N. bilitie their guard, ou whom 
they beſt. wel the goods. of thoſe they con- 
dtmned. With, wb ich gifis the youth Qyibus.doais ju- 
being corrupted, lov'd rather their ventus co rum 
own. licentiows. life, than the common —— male- 
liberty. It fell cut about this 2 1 
time, that the Sabini andthe Volſci nium libertatems. 
made war againſt. the Romans. Upon wh ch 
fear. the ten began to ſee the weakneſs of 
their own eſtare: ſorg without the Senate 
th-y; could not take order, for the War; and 
aſſembling the Senate together they thought 
they loſt their authority :. yer. upon meer 
neceſſiry. they took this laſt courſe; and 
hav ng gorten the Senators together, 
Jo many of them ſpake againſt the pride of the 
rt | -tenn, and in particular. Valerius and Horatna; 
and their author.ty had bin quite, a 17 K 
s. but that the Senate, of meer envy o the 
ſe | Common people, would not ſhew their zu- 
ſe thority, thiaking, thit if the ten ſh-nld vo- 
J. tuntarily de poſe their Magiſtracy, the making 
r- | of. Tribuns of the people might peil haps be- 
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left. The war was then reſolved of, and two 
armies were led forth commanded by part of 
the ten- and Ai ſaid at home to 
the City. Whereupon it happen'd, that he fell 
in love with Virginia; and when he would 
have take n her by force, her Father Virginins 
to free her, flew her; wherenpon enſued di- 
vers tumultz ar Rome, and in the armies, 
-. which being breught back again and joyn'd 
with the remainder of the people at Rome, 
went apart thenee to the holy mount : where 
they ſtald, ril the ten had depoſed their Ma- 
Bua and that the Tribuns and Conſuls 
ing created, Rome was reſtor'd to the ancient 
forme of liberty. It is noted then by the text, 
that the inconvenient of ſetting up @ Tyranny 
grew firſt upon the ſame occaſions, -thar rhe 
greater parr of Tyrannies ordinarily uſe tqariſe 
upon in Cities, and this is from the evermuch 
defire the people have of liberty, and the excef- 
five ambition the Nobility have to command. | 


And when they agree not to make a law in fa 
vor of liberty ,and either party betakes it ſelt᷑ to 
Favour ſome one; then ſuddenly” flares up x 
"tyranny. The people and the Nobility of Rome 
conſented to create the ten; and to create chem 
with ſo great authority, asthey did for the de- 

fire, they both had, the one to extinguiſh the 

memory. of the conſuls, the other of the Tri- 
buns. When they were crcated, the people 
' thi{King char Ayping was become of the popular 
chen «nd radely handled the Yobility, the 
| people berook rhety(clves to favour bim. And 
when à people is led into ſuch an error, as to 
give reputation to iny one, becauſe he treates 


thole 
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thoſe evll that they hate if he hath wir it will 
ul waiet cem to pals; that he ſhall "make Himſelf 
Lord of chat City; oe — — wil his op- 
portunity to nh the peoples favor 
op — the Nobility, and will-never en- 
deavor to oppreſs the people, till he hat quite 
ſuppreſt the Nobles; at which time when the | 
people ſhall ' perceive themſelves to be in bo- 
dige, they ſhall not know whether td hide 
rechurſe for help. This courſe have 
they an held, that have laid the foundations of 
a Tyrannie in any Commonwealth. Which if 
Appizs had likewiſe held, his tyrannie would 
have bin of longer durance, and not have 
fail'd ſo quickly bur he went the clean con- 
wary way 5 nor ceuld a man have done more 
uadiſerectly, than he, who ro mentain a ry- 
rannie; made thoſe his enemies that beſtowed 
it ſuſt upon him, and could ſtill make it good, 
and ſought to gain thoſe to be his friends, who 
neicker agreed to give it him, nor could main- 
rain it to him, and fo loſt thoſe that were his 
friends, and firove' ro make thoſe his friends, 
ther could not be ſo: For though! the nobilie? 

. Uefixe to rytinnize, yet that part of the nobility 
what hach not x ſhare in the tyrannie, is alwaies 
enemy to the ryrant; nor is it poſſible ever 
to gain them all to his ſide, by reaſon of the 
nobilities exceeding ambition andexceſfive 2- 
warice, ſeeing that the ryrant cannot have fo 
great wealth, nor ſo many honors,” as to ſatiſ- 
He them all. And thus Ah, forfaking the 
people, and cleaving to the nobilit y, commieted 
a moſt evident error, and ſo for other yeaſons 
abovefaid ; and becauſe, if a man will hold 
anything by violence, he that forces muſt 2 
e 
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be Gronger'; then he that is; forced, From 
whence /it- comes, that theſe Tyrat ts who 
Fave the generality to fr:end, and the great 
ones their enemits, are in the more ſaſety, 
becauſe heir violence is ſupperred with greater 
forces, than that which is ſavored by the No- 
bility, and hated by the people: fer with the 
pes les favor the Forces whhin are ſufficient 
to maintain the mſe lves, as then were to- 
bis 48 Sparta, when all Greece and be 
people of Rome aſſaulted him , having made 
himfelf ſure of ſomefew of the Nobility, and 
alwaics having the pec ple his ſriend, where- 
with he defended himfclf; which he could not 
have done, if they had bin otherwiſe. In that 
other degree, to have but ſew;fricnds at home, 
the forccs within ſuffige not, but muſt be fought 
afrer;abrcai + ard they are to be of three 
kinds, the one to have a guad of ſtrangers, to 
aſſure thy perſon; the other, to have an ar- 
my in the country, which may ſerve the ſame 
tun the people could; the third, to hold 
correſpondence and ſric ndſhip with thy pu- 
iſſuint neighbe ur: who may defend thee. And 
whoſoever takes theſe courſes, and obſerves 
them rightly: though the people be his enemy. 
yet in ſome ſort may he ſave himſelf, Bur Appin 
oculd notby any army make himſelf maſter of 
the Country, the country there ard Reme be- 
ing one and the ſame thing; and hat he could 
do She knew: not hew to do, ard ſo periſh u 
in his begitzuing The Senate alſo ant the peo- 
ple in the creation of the Dece mvirq e com- 
mitted very great ertors. For, thought it be 
fe rmerly ſaid in the diſcourſe touching a D ta- 
tor, that thoſe Magiſtrates. who are madeof 
themſclyes, nct thoſe that are chcſen by the 
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people, endammage the liberty, yet the people 
ought, when they make their Magiſtrates, 
rake ſuch order in their making, that they re- 
ſtrain them by ſome regards from growing 
wicked, And where they ſhould ſer & guard 
over them. to keep them good, the Romans took 
it away, creating that the ſole Magiſtracy in 
Rome, nullifying all the reſt, for the ex- 
ceſſive deſire (as we before ſaid) The Senate 
had to ſuppreſs the It uns, and the Common 
paces che Conſuls : which blinded them both 
o, that rhey- coneur d in this diſorder: for 
men (as King Ferdinand ſaid) do oſtentimes 
like certain tefſer birds of prey, who ſo ea: 
gerly purſue rhe prey, Whereunto they have 
a natural provocation, that they perceive 
pot a greater bird over their heads withlike 
eagerneſs ready to ſeize on them. The 
people of Romes error then is made plain : 
this diſcourſe, as I propounded it in che bg- 
ginniag, in going to ſave their liberty; as Ap» 
ig "his errors alio in ging to ſeize upon the 
anny. 
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CH AP: XII. 


Of humble- to become; proud; of merci full cruel, 
without ' paſſing through the due means h: tween . 
theſe. extreams, argacs indiſcnetien, and turnt 

nothing te advantage. 


A Mong other ter mill uſ'd by Ai, to 

& maintain his tyranny, it was not of ſmall 
moment, to leap too ſuddenly from aue qua: 
Hry to another: for his craft in de geiving the 
people; by difſembling popularity, was uſed 
to good purpoſe: The terms like wiſe he held 
to cauſe. a new creation of the ten; were, Wall 
us d: As alfo his boldneſs in creating: himſelf 
one of them, contrary rothe-nobiliries pinion 
I was 2 courſe rightly taken, to chuſe bis cob 
legues to his own turn: but it was not adyiſedly 
done, preſently upon this (according aa ſayi 
above I to change hit diſpoſit ion at an in 
of a friend to ſhew himſelf enemy tothe 
ple, of curteous to become infolenr, of mild 

a1ſh, and to do this ſo ſuddenly, that without 
any excuſe he diſcovers to all the falſhood of 
his heart. For he that hath ſcem'd good for a 
while, and would, to ſerve his own turn, be- 
come wicked, ſhonld come to jt by the due de- 
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greesand in ſuch ſort gocon with his occaſions, 
that before the diſſerent diſpoſition dept ive him 
of his ancient favors, it may have given him ſo 
many new, that his authority be no way di- 
miniſhed : etherwiſe being found unmask'd 
and withour friends, he periſhes. 


CHAP, 


_ 
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CH AP. XLII. 


How edfily men may be corrupted. 


Pr irremerkable Aon this matter touching 
the Decemvirate, how eafily. men are cor- 
rupted, ſo that they make themſelves 2 


aquite contrary narure, though. at firſt goad 
and welt' raph ap conſideting how. that 
yourh which Api Had taken Shak 
guard of His an to favor the. 


ranny;for a 25 ſmaltpr which (his 8 
thereof. And how 9 Fabim, one o the 
fecond ten that were c choſen, being an excellent 
man, blinded with a little ambition, and pep. 
foradet by the matignity of Ain, 

afl His*1 comtiion . | 
ame like Rim; whic 

min'd, Thrall cauſe 1 tha har ng ec 
of- Repobliques or Kingdoms to be moe exact- 
in bridling humane deſires, and in taking 
from them all ho ope ofeſ * g ſcotfrte when 
orgy Kron 


— 
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— n thar fight for their own glory, are the good 
and faithfull ſoldiers. 


Sun . ALF eeEATLT RES, —- 


od 1. is conſiderable alſo upon the above written 
rreary, what diff rence there is between an 
army ſatisfied and contented in it ſelf, fighting 
irs own glory, and that whichis ill diſpos'd, 
p. ing ſor other mens ambition; for where 
t 
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the Roman armies were alwaics! wont under * 
the Conſuls to be victotious, under the Decem. 
virate they were alwaies loſers. From this ex- 
ample may we know in part che reaſons why 
mercenary ſoldie xs are unprefirable, who have 4 
no other obſigation ro make them ſtanꝗ true to 
thee, but ſome (mall ſtipend thou beftoweſt 
on them. Whick cannot be a mo: ive ſo ſuf. | 
ficient, or of ſuch weight, as to gain thee « 
their truth and love ſo far, ,as to die in thy be : 


half. For in thoſe armies, herein there is not — 
that affect ion cowards. him for whom they bi 
fight, which makes them become his partiſans h 


where can never be ſo much valor, 2s to ſud» 
due or reſiſt an enemy that hath new«r fo lit · le 
vertne or cturage. And becauſe neither this 
affection, nor contention can grow in others, 
more then in thy. ator) ſubjecti it is neceſſary 
in che maintaitiing of.a fate, Whether it be 
Commonwealth of Kingdom, to arme the 
native ſubjects, az we ſeg all they have done, 
who wich their armies hay: made any great 
conqueſts.” The Roman armies under the De+ 
cemvirates we re valot ous as formerly : but be · 
cauſe the ſame diſpofirion wa, rot in them, 
they atchiev'd not the like exploits. But ſo ſoon 
as the Decemyvirare had an end, and-chey; 2s 
free men, began to war, they took to them a- 
gain their former Ttonrag*'s, and by cenſe- 
quence theic undertakings proud ſucceſsfull, 
according to their ancient wont. 


r re re 
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nA. XLILMT, 


A wultimde without a head is unprofitable : and 
a man ſhould not firſt threaten; and after- 
ward demand the power. 


T He Com mon people of Rome, upon the oc- 
.& caſion-of Verginius being gone apart armed 
into the Holy Mount, the Senate deputed ſome 
unto them to demand, by what authority they 
had forſaken their Captains and retired into 
the mountain; and ſuch was the eſtcem of the 
Senates authority, that the people having no 
head of their multitude, no man durſt make 
anſwer. And” Titus Livius ayes, they wanted 
not what to anſwer , barithey wanted who 
ſhould anſwer : Which thing does ꝓunctually 
ſhew the unproſitableneſs of a malticude wirh- 
out a head, and therefore Verginius perceiving 
the diſorder, found the expedient of creating 
twenty Tribuns of war who:ſhould be their 
head to anſwer, and confer with the $cnate. 
And: having demanded; that Valerian and 
Horatius ſhould be ſent them, to whom they 
culd declare their mindes, theſe rx ſuſed to 
90, til the ten had depoſed: their magiſtracy - 
and being come to the mountain where rhe 

cople was, the demands were, that they would 
—.— he Tribuxs of the people — yn 
tha rey might appeal to the people from 
y,;magittrare; ana that all the ten ſhould 
6. Achycr'd into their hands, and they 
Would burn them quick: Valerius and Horn- 
tus commended their firſk demands . | ___ 

am 
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crudelitatem blamꝰ'd their latter, a: ——— 
damn tis, crude- Ton condemn cruelty, an 
lit atem ats. 5 ſelves. And they were advis d 


yet you uſe it 


to leave making mention of the ten, and at- 
tend onely to lay hold of their authority and 
power, and after wards they iſhould uot wait 
means of ſatisfaction; where plainly it ap- 


pears, how much ir ſavors of folly, and little 


of wiſdome, to demand a thing, and before- 

hand today, I-wiltHowl Withic. For a man 

not herein diſcover his intention, but 

in any eaſe indeavor to be maſter of whit 

he deſites. For -it ĩs enough to man his 

weapons, without ſaying to him, Twill kill 

+ thee with them, being thou haſt power, when 
thou art poſſeſt of them, to do as thew lift, 


— = 
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- CHAP. XLV. 


It is 4 matter of very evil example, 'when-he 
that makes a' lum neglefis the obſe rving of it 
and it \is very dangerous in ſtate, to make a 

S tontinnall prafiiſe'of- icrueDexeentions. | 
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ag pam deny made and Rome t 
"20: dne*qro her ancient forme, Verginit eitel 
Apps be fore the prople, x0 defend his o 
cauſe: whom apprariag accompanied '/ with 
many of the Nobility ,| Vergine comma 


1 


to be ciuſt into priſon . Ai began to cry 01 
and appeal 1 ble 935 
n net wotthy te be dllow'd! thats: pol 
hich himſelf had diNroy'd; or haycthe 77 4 
Ne defend im whohad(ſo much endæmmaz 


chem, A’ replied, that they ought nor dg 


I 117 


violate tim appeal hich they wit fuch _ 


Ln 


Ir tt 
"birious and ſactious mind, took much from his 


1 
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deſire had ordain'd. Fer all this he was im- 
riſon'd, and before the day of :givingjudg- 


ment, he flew himſelf. And though Apprigs his 


led life deſer vd any puniſnment, yet ſavor d 
it but little of evil government, to violate the 
lawes , and eſpecially that which was but then 


made. For I beleeve not, there is any thing of 


worſe example in 2 Republique, then to male 
i law, and not obſerve itz and the more, when 
he that makes it breaks it. Florence after the 
rinty fourth year having irs ſtate rerſtabliſh d 
by the aid of Fr fer Ierom Sauvanarola, whoſe 
wrirings ſhew his learning, wiſdome, and 


vertue, and having among other ordinances to 


aſſure the citizens, caus d a law to be made, 
that a man might appeal to the people ſrom 


the ſentences, Which ſor matter of ſtate, the 


Eight, er the Seignory ſnould give: hich law 
he long per fſwided, ind with much a do at length 
obrain'd. It happen'd that a while aſter the 
confirmation of it five Citizens were condemn'd 
to death by the Sei gnory ſor ſome offence touch 
ing the ſtate; and they defiring to appeal, were 
not 'ſdfferd; and ſo the law not webſerw'd. 
Which more vrong'd' che reputation of that 
Frier, then #ny' other gecicent. For if that 

ta? wWas profitable he ſhould have caus dit to 
be obſerv'd, if 6therwife,he ſhould never have 
fo urg'd the making'6f it. And ſo much more 
remarkable was this accident, in that the Fri. 
er in thoſe many ſermons which he made, af- 
ter the breach of this law, never either con- 
demned him that broke ir, or excus'd the 
breach, as he that would not condemn any 
thing that ſery'd to his purpoſe; And excuſe 
it he could not. Which having diſcover'd his am- 


credit 
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credit, and charg'd him with blame enough. 
It is a very great fault alſo in a ſtate, every day 
in the citizens mindes to renew the memory 
of old wrongs dene to this or that man with 
new puniſhments, as it befell at Rome after 
the Decemvirate. For all the ten, and other 
citizens ar ſundry times werc accus'd, and con. 
demn'd. ſo that all the Nobility were exceed. 
ingly affrighted. thinkiag they weuld never 
leayecondemning them, til they had deſtroy: d 
the whole Nobility, And certainly it had pro- 
duc'd ſore inconvenient in the city, if Marcus 
Dre llim the Tribun had not taken order for it. 
Who made a decree, that for a whole year it 
ſhould nor be Jawfull for any man to cite or 
accuſe any citizen of Rome, which aſſur'd all 
the Nobiliry. Where we ſee, bow great a hurt 
it is toa Republique or Prince, to hold. their ſub- 
jets minds in ſuſpicion and fear with continual 
perſecutions and puniſhments: and withcur 
doubt a worſe courſe cannot be taken. For 
men that begin to doubt of miſchicf, in any 
caſe provide for themſelves in their dangers, 
and gro bolder, and leſs reſpectfull how they 
venture on novelties. Wherefore it is neceſſary 
either neret to hurt any, or the hurt that is ro 
che done to do at once, and afrerwards let men 
injoy ſome aſſurance, that may give them cauſe 
to quĩet and ſettle their mind. | 
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CHAP. XLV1. 


Hen ariſe by degrees from one ambition to another: 
and ff they aime no further, then that they 
themſelves ſuffer no burt of others, afterwards 
they ſtrive to be able to burt others. 


T- people of Rome having recovered their 
liberty, and being rerurn'd into their for- 


mer ſtare, or rather greater, inſomuch as they 


had made new laws, which were as new foun- 
dations laid to eſtabliſh their power, it ſeem'd 
— that Rome ſor ſome while would 

ve bin at quier;yer by experience the conixa- 
ry was ſeen, for every day there ſprung up 
new tumults and new diſagreements. And be- 
cauſe Tina Lidiu very judiciouſſy gives the rea- 
fon from whence they grew, methinks it is nor 
out of purpoſe, punctually to relate his words 
where he ſaye:, that alwaies either the people 
or the Nobility waxcd proud, when the other 
grew humble; and when rhe Commons con- 
taind themſelves modeſily within their bounds, 


then began the youth of the Nobility to pro. 


yoke them with all manner of injuries; nor 
could the Tribuns much remedy this, ſor they 
alſo had their ſhares in the ſufferance. The No- 
bility on the other ſide, although well they wor 


that their youth was too inſolent, yet being 


that inſolency was tobe committed by one ſide, 

they wiſhed rather their cn ſhould be the act- 

ort, then the commonalty. And thus the defire 

of maintaining the liberty cauſed each to 

proceed ſo far til they oppreſſed the _ 
H A 
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And the order of theſe accidents is, that while 


nod wa- yery rue 5 
12 . 7 ng from good. beginnip 


men endeayor to be out of fear themſelves, 


they begin t e and that in- 
tra which the che aſe 0 mſelxes, they 


upon ⸗ = there were a dea 
e er ure. Herchy is — 


| Gommon- 
iy OE N to An „and men riſe 
from one ambition to another. N that 
ſentence of Saluſt 2%: in,Ceſars e as 


at all evil examp lesifirft 
1 The firſt 


initiis orta ſant, x thing thacthoſe cirinens { is. above 


* I lick e wor t 3 — 
im a R ck, is, not onely to out 
. the of & ofa ivate * . but out 
of the e power. To attain b 
they ſeek after A which they agg 
Means, in appearance honeſt, either 
'plying their want of moneys, or by aha ug 
Rom from thoſe that are too mighty for them. | 
And becauſe this ſeems worthy and noble, eve. 
ry one is eaſily deceived , and thereupon no 
body ſeeks roremedy jr, till he preſevexing in 
the ſame conrſc withont let, "becomes: ſuch 2 
one, that the private Citizens ſtand in aw of 
Him, and the Magiſtrates bear him reſpect. And 
when he is grown to this height, and no orger 
fiſt taken for reſtraint of his greatneſs, he 
comes to be in ſuck rermes, that ir. proves ve 
ry dangerousto juſtle with him, for the cau- 
. fes I have formerly alleadged, of the danger 
there is to ſtrive with an inconvenient, which 
* is already come to ſome growth in a ci. 
a becauſe then it ĩs brought to ſuchanexigent, 
ar there iz a neceſſity to ſcek eirher to exit 
goiſhic with danger of ſudden ruine: or lerting 
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it alone, to ſubmit to the yoke of bondage, un- 
Jeſs death or ſame other accident prevemt it. 
For being ence come to the tet ma abopg price 
ten, chat both citizens and Magiſtrares ſtand in 
fear to cffend him, and his, Without much a- 
doe aſter will they underſland their n 
ſtrength, and hurt at their un pleaſpre. 
Whercupon a Republique among her Wayes 
of government oughr to uſe this, to watch 
carefully ayer her citizens, that they have not 
power under the colour of, good to do mi- 
chief : and that their reputation be ſuch ai may 
advantage the Commonwealth, and not wrong 
it, at in irs own. place we ſhall argue it. 


8 


CHAP. XLVII. 


Men, though they are deceiv'd in generalitics, zet 
are they not ſo eaſily beguiled in particulars « ' 


12 people of Rome (as is, ahoveſaidi ha- 
1 ins taken. in diſtaſte the very name. of 
Conſuls, & being deſirou: that Plebeyans might 

be made Conſuls, or their anchoriry limited. 
the Nobility.chai the Conſular authority mighc 
as well be choſen out of the Commons a che 
Nobilieyz The people were herewith conten- 

ted, thinking to aboliſh the Conſulate, and to 
have their ſhare in this higheſt dignity, Hence 
grew a notable accident, that hen came 
to create theſe Tribuns, which they could 

. have, made. all Plebeyans, the people choſe Nun. 
them all out of the Nebility;, wberevpon Titus, ori- 
Lira uſcs theſe words: The cvent of 1Þ/ſe orum 
eventus docuit, alios animos in contentione libertagis & bonotis 
alios ſec ur dum depoſitz certamina incorrupto judicio eſſe. 
| H 2 aſſemblies, 
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aſſemblies, or Connciis , ſhewed, that mindes 
Fer much, when” contention is made for liberty 
vr honour; ant when all ftrife being appeas d, the 
J Pnts reſt clear. And examining from 
whence this proceeds,lbelceve it is from thence 
that men are more deceiv'd in generalitics, 
than in'particularities. The Common people 
of Rome thought generally, they deſery'd the 
Conſulate, becauſe they were the greateſt part 
of the City, becauſe they underwent the grea- 
ter danger in the wars, becauſe they were 
they, by force of whoſe armes Rome main- 
tain d her liberty, and became mighty. And 
thinking ( as is ſaid) this their defire reaſonable, 


they would have this authoricy in any caſe. 


But when they came to paſs their judgments 

in particular upon their own men, they per- 
cciv'd their weakneſs, and judg'd that no one 

of them deſerv'd that, which raking them all 

together, they thought they had bin worthy of. 

So that being aſhamꝰd of them, they hadrecourſe 

ro thoſe that were of merit: At which reſolution 

Tits Livin wr r * ens On 
modeſtiam equitatem » moaeſty, uprightneſs,an 

Kealirudinem — udi — treatne e where ſhal 

— tunc you now adayes find it in ene 

Svpuli univerſi fuit. man, which then was in whole 

people? In confirmation hereof, another no. 

table example may be brought which hap. 

| in Capua, after that Hannibal had bro- 

en the Roman army at Cannz : upon which 
.occafion all Italy being in an uproar, Capva 

was ready to riſe too, for the hatred there was 
between the people and the Senate, And at 


Magiftrate, and perceiving the great hazaai 
they went to be ſlain by them, and the city 


chat time Pacuvins Calamm being the ork 


yielded 
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yielded up to annibal, now that the State of 
Rome was in dlſtreſß. Afterwards he added, 
that if they would Ter him order the bufineſs, 
he would provide ſo, that they ſhould be both! 
friends;but he would ſhur them all up in the PA. 
lace,and by giving the people power over them 
to chafliſe them, ſave them. The Senators yielded 
to his advice, and he call'd the people tagether, 
having the whole Senate ſhur up in the Palace, 
and ſaſd, that rhe, time was come wherein they 
might take down the Nobiliries pride, and re. 
venge themſelves on them fox the injuryes they 
had received at their hands, he holding them all 
priſoners in his keeping:but becauſe he thought 
they liked not their City ſhould he without go- 
verument, ic was fit (being they intended to 
kill che old Senators) to create nt W ones firſt; 
And therefore he had pur the names of all the 
Senators in z bag, and ſo would be gin to draw 
chem ſortꝶ one by one before them; and ſo pur 
them to death preſently,” as ſoqn 18 they ſhould 
have mide choice of a Sacceſſor. Aud having 
begun tv take ont one, hen he was nam'd, 
there was a great noiſe made, calling him a 
proud, croell, and arrogant mar. And Para 
ont requiring that they ſhould make un ex- 
change of kim. the whole multitudeftood filenr; 
And” afrer a little while one of the Commons 
was named: whereat one began ro whiſile , 
another to laugh; ſome ro ſpeak in one ſorr, 
ſome in another. And ſo followed all the eſt 
one aſter another as they were nam'd, being 
thought unworthy to be made Senators, ſo 
that Facuvius hereupon taking occaſion, ſayd? 
ſeeing that you judge that this City muſt need 
be in ill caſe without a Senate, and you are 
not agreed to change your old Senators, I 
H 3 think 
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think it would be well that ye were made 
friends; for this fright wherein the Sena» 
tors have bin put will ſo humble them; that 
the courteſie which ye ſought other where, ye 
ſhall. find with them. And hereunto being 2 
greed, there followed the union; and it was 
Plain, how they were deceived, when. they 
were force'd to come to 2 ars. Beſides, 
people in judging generally of affairs and their 
accidents are beguil'd, which they afterwards 
underſſand in particular, and perecive the de- 
deĩt. After the year 1494. the Principal men 
of the City being chac't out of Florence, and 
chere beirignor any orderly government, but 
rather an ambirions liceriticuſneſs,ſo that things 

genres, eee ular. 

11 


n of the Ci 
co 
d the-a | 


meeting, 
of many Citizens, and threat» 
ning them, that if ever they came ta the go- 
vernment ai the Srate,chey would diſcover this 
their ireachery and. chaſtiſe it, It happen d of- 
tentimes, that ſome of rheſe or the, like were 
.P A to the Pr * N agiſtracy, and when 

were once in the place, and ſaw things 
nearer, they knew well the diſorders, from 
whence they grew , and the dangers that hung 
over them, and the diffi-u'ty to remedy them. 
And having ſeen how the times and not the 
men caus d the diſorder, became forthwith of 
another mind, and chang'd their opinion. 
Fer the knowledg of things in particular took 
away 
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red generally, was preſuppoſed in them: ſo 
that they that had Ea, 3 i- 
vate men, =_— aw hens af- 
ter wards be dthe zel Magiftracy 
from, Herg 
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CHAP, XLVIII. 
He that wonld not h 


tewd, R/T i noble and very good. 
nate 


the 8 was afraid that the 


ribuns vw Pr eye J 
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of Rome. ke the acy,or they uſed 
fic means to corrupt ſoine forbid Plebeyan and 
of. che baſeſt condition , who cr . 
a] with t e Plebeyans that viſually 

way hot for - Þ laft wa 
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"CHAP. XLTX: 


If thoſe cities that haue bad their beginuing 
free, as Rome, have found difficalty to make 
lawes that can maintain them ſo thoſe that 
have had their beginning immediatlyſervile, 


find almoſt an impoſſibility of it. 


Hi hard a thing it is, in the ordering of a 
ä ro make Proviſion of ay — 
aws 


E 4 Maki racy rven to bue 
that is baſe and. wk 2055 tauſe it to be de · 
manded_ either by one” that is very baſe and 
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laws: as may keep it free, the proceedings of 


the Roman He publique docs wc. li ſhew; Where 
notwirhſtanding that many lawes were made 


firſt by R mulut, after by Numa, TIuſis He- 
ſtilius, and Servi, and laſt by the ten Citizens 
created for the like work, nevertheleſs alwaies 
in the wanaging of that city new neceſries 
were diſcover'd, and it was needfull to make 
new laws : as it befell when they created the 
Cenſours, which was one of thoſe orders 1 
help*d- to keep Rome free at that time w 
ſhe liv'd in liberty: for being made Arbirers of 
the faſhions and manners of Rome, they were 
a ſpecial cccaſion that Rome held off ſo long 
from being corrupted. Indeed in the beginning 
of that Magiſſracy they committed one error 
creating it for five years : but not long aſter 
wards it was amen led by the wiſdome of Mac 
mercus the Dictator. Who, by a new law he 
made, reduc d the ſaid magiſtracy-to the term: 
of cighreen monerhs., Which the Cenſoun, 
that were then in office took ſo much amiſs- 
that they put Mamerci our of the Senare” 
which thing was much blam' both by the pe 
le and the fathers. And becauſe che ſtory 
$ not any where, that Mamerem could de- 
fend himielf, it muſt needs be, that either the 
hiſtorian was defective, or the laws of · Rome in 
this part not pe rfect:. fox ĩt is not well, that in 
a Commonwealth ic ſhould ſo be ordein'd, 
that a citizen for publiſhing a la agreeableto 
the liberty they liv'd ia, ſhonid be wrong'd 
withonr any remedy, But returning to the be. 
ginning : of this diſcourſcz-: I ſay,” thar a man 
ought co conſider by the creation of this ne. 
mag'ſirace, that if choſe cities that have hal 
their beginnings free, , and were under their” 
Hs. 
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CW 


on. 
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.own govertmenr, az: Rome, wich much adoe 
can find out good laws t maintain them free, 
it is no marvel, rhatthoſe' cities which have 
had their beginnings immediarly ſervile, have 
nor found not onely difficuky, bur impoiſibi- 
ty oy ſo ro order themſelves, that they can 
quietly come to a civil government, as appears 
ic befell the city of Florence, becauſe her be» 
Einning was in Subjection to the Roman Em. 
ire, and having gotten leiſure to breathe, be- 
Tan ro make her own Jaws, which having bin 
minpled with the ancient, that were naught, 
could not work any good eſſect, and thus ſhe 
proceeded in a government for aco years (as 
we have by cerrain relations) without ever a. 
taining to ſuch a condition, rhatſhe could truly 
de reem'd a Republique : and theſe difficulties 
which 'ſhe hath had, have thoſe Cirics alwaics 
nad whoſe 'beginnings have bin like hers And 
though many times by publique and free voi- 
ces ample GY hach bin given to ſome 
few Cirizens to this, yet never hare 
they order'd it to the advantage of the pub · 
que, but to ſerve the turn of their on fafti- 
en, which hath caus d more diſorder, then or. 
der in — > come . i 

eular example, I ſay, among ot | 
which he thar erdains 2 Republique ſhould 
eonſider, in, that he well adviſe ro hat mei he 
i of life and death over hjs Ci- 
= or ng a in Rome; 
y y courſe they might appeal to 
che people: yet if there were — 
—— th where, to delay execution, by 

means o appeal , was dangerous, the 
had the help of à Dictaror, who — 
immediathy to execute; which remedy they 
never 


— 
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never us d, but u y. Bur Florence 
and. other Cities 815 85 did, that is 
Kade Had ctüs ia ed al wales 
to 2 r whis ſent by the Prince, 
ro this purpoſe. when after wird! chey be- 
dun free,” they continued this anthority in a 
flranger, whom they called them Captain. 
een thag, becauſe PTE caſily- be cor- 
rupted Dy the potent %, Was very per- 
But afrexwards this order chagning. 
vpen the eteration oſ the ſtates; they ordai- 
ned eight -Cirizens, to ſapply che -Caprains 
ace Which order: of of gvid be became very evil, 
or the reaſons we have othet where Aleadged, 
that a few are al waies ſeryants of a fe, and 
eſpecially of the 'moſt wealthy : from. which 
the City of. Hexer is well guarded, which hach: 
ten :Gnzens; Who have power to punith any 
Citizen: without and 'becaoſe t 
would nor be of: ſafficient ſoree to puniſh 
aha are potent, though they haye the agthoricy 
they have ordained #heQuarantie, or council 
of ſorry : znd beſides, they have taken care, 
that the cbuneil of the Pregai, which is che 
Meſer council, may puniſn them : ſo that, 
here there's nb Want of an accuſer, they are 
never dęſtitute of a Jud, to reſtrain rhe e. 
mens inſoleney. There e 
— Ro —— a by at-{ 
„ there — day news 
oy lp whereupon new lawcs were to be 
,made in favor of the Common hberty) if in 
other Cities which have hund their — 
more diſordered, there ariſe ſuch diheulties 
that LIT IONS: pa #ilxeovrery; 54. 
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. L . CH AP. L. ——— 
The power of flapping the publique aliens of the 
| 40 


not be given intg the Bande one 
council, or one magiſtracy. 1 He 91 
Tixe* Nuincius C inc nau; and C neus Inline 
Mentus were Conſuls together in Rome, 
who upon a quarrel ariſen between them two, 
made a ſtay in all the actions belonging to the 
Republique : nich the Senate ſeeing ,- per- 
ſwaded them to createa Dictator, to theend 
that might be done, which, by reafon of their 
diſcord; was hindred; But the Conſuls diſa-. 

ik every thing elſe, in this alone were 
of accord both of them, nor ro make a Difta- 
tor: ſo that rhe Senate finding no other help, 
deſird aſſiſta nee from the Tribuns, who with 
the S:nates authoriry forc'd'/the Conſuls to o- 
bey. Where the profitable uſe ofthe Tribunare 
is in the firſtplace' remarkable; which-ſery'd 
to good purpoſe to bridle the great mem am- 
bitions exercis'd not onely againſt the Common 


people, bur alſo among themſelves: in the next 


place, that it ſhould never be ſo ordain'd ina cy, 
that a few ſhould reſolye of thoſe things rhar 
are the ordinary maintenance of 'a Commion- 


wealth. For — thdu giveſt the power to 

one Conſul to | 

| —— to a Magiſtrate to diſpateh ſome buſi- 
to 


e a diſtribution of honors ant 

be done, it is fit to impoſe a neceſſity on 
um, that he do it in any caſe, or ſo provide that 
another might and ſhould doit: otherwiſe the 


order would be def: ctive, and * we ſec 
it wn in Rome;unleſs t 


could have oppos'd 
the Conſulsdbſtinacy wich the Tribuns apthoti- 
ry. In the Commonwealth of Venice the great 
council beftows both the honors and the profirs. 


le 


| 


| 


| 
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Ic ſometime chaue't, that the univer ſality 
upon ſome diſdaine conceie d / or by reaſon of 
fome falſe ſuggeſtion ' did not make choice of 
any ſucceſſours to the Magiſtrates ofthe Cities, 
nor to their Miniſter . of State abroad, which 
was a very great diforderjtrall ar once, their 
Townes ahd Citieznwaned” their lawfull 
-udges; nor cofild4ny thing be obtained while 
the univerſality -were” ed, or were no 
longer deceived, And thisincemvenient would 
have brought: Hofe Citirtꝭ to i termes, had 
not ſome diſctter !Tripenscorterwiſe taken 
order for them. Whohaviriglayd hold of a fit 
occafion, made a law, that all the Magiſtrares 
within or witkour the Citie ſhould continue ſlill 
in their offices, till ne choice were made, and 
their ſueceſſours appointed: And thus they 
tooke away from that counſell all opportunity 
of enabling them, with the Commonwealth 
Aanger, toſtop the publique actions, 


— — CEE 
5 
— 
— 


CHAP. LI. 


4 Commonwealth: er Prince ſbould make a ſhew 
to doe that of a free mind, which indeed meere 
neceſſitie compells them to dos. 

Nie men gaine themſelves atwayes the 
thanks of every thing in their actions, 


although in truth meere neceſſitie conſtraines 


them in any caſe to doe them. This difcretion 
was well made uſe of by the Romane Senate, 
when they reſolv'd road a dayly ſtipend, out of 
the Common treaſury to thſe that ſerved in tie 
' warres; it being then of cuſtome there to ſerve 
a0 their own proper charges. But the Senate 
a pe rceivizg, 
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+ | they could n® 
eupan neither ooul 


ee he people, 


thinking it to ben — s Which they 
—— had ever 
ſaug — after. And Tribuns did their | 
beſt to blor out theſe thanks, by ſhewipg it was 
- —— — ro on of — 
ople, ſceing of neceſſuie they were ro impoſe 
_ ater taxes on them,wherewithto 5 theſe 
— yer could they nar prevayle 
but that the people fon — — 
Which alſo the Scher y the => 
they tooke in — — the tributes. For the 
greaceſt and heavieſt were thoſe they layd upon 
the Nobilitie, and ſp were thaſe that were farft 


payd. 
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To 2221 one thot. ——_ I 

| 2 _ 2755 2 — is wy gf 
eckre, an ve an % E orc | 
band, and ie neuem him of hoſe wayes by 
| hich lauen, nd a ] 


7 Le ſecby the above Written diſcoprſe, 
how greac en go With 
le, pon the Aigns mg e for 
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their adv 1s well by the ſtipend l 
ed, as alſo by "courſe they rooke in im 

the taxes: in which! way if the Nabilitic had 


continued, theyhad wholly avoydedall manner 


of tumult in that Citie, and they had taken 
from the Tribuns the credit they had with the 
le, and by conſequence their authority. 
And truly it is not poſſible in a Common wealt 
eſpecially in thoſe chat are cd, by any 
berrex way, leſſe hurrfull , and more caſy to 
oppoſe rhe ambition of any Git izen, than to 
eſſe thoſe wayes , by which a man 
perceives he takes His courſe , to attaine that 
Aignitie hee aymes at. Which meanes if they 


had put in practiſe againſt Coſees of Medici, 


his adverſaries had gotten more by the bar. 
gaine, than by chafing him from Florence: For 
— _ 2 — — — at — = ; 
4 taken the courſe tofavaur the 1 
had without any imbroyle or vivience taken 
out of his hands thoſe weapons which were 
to him of greateſt advantage. Peter Soderins 
gain d himſelſ credit with rhus onely in the Citie 
of Florence, that heffavou'd che nniverſality. 
Which univerſality gave:him the repute, to he 
a lover of the Cities lihertie. And f for 
thoſe [Citizens that e his „it 
din a buſineſſe oi 
fairer carriage, of leſſe danger and dammage 
to the Commonwealth, to lay hold before hand 
— ——— 
ing to him. in ruining 
* „the whole remainder of the Comman- 
wealth alſo ſhould: have fallen to ruine. For if 
they could have taken out of his hands che ſor- 
ces whereby hee became ſtrong, which they 
might cafily — 
fy, que 
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publique counſells and refolurions have 
oppos d him without ſuſpicion or regard. 
And if any man ſhould reply, that if the 
Cirizens that hated Peter committed an 
errour in not prepoſſeſſng the wayes wherby he 
gain'd upon the pecple: Peter alſo came to om 
mit an errcur in nor laying hold beforehand 
of thoſe wayes by which his adverſaries fright- 
ed him: I anſwer , that Peter deſerves excuſe, 
as well becauſe it was hard for him to doe ir, as 
becauſe the meanes were not fit for him to uſe. 
For the wayes by which he was burt, were to 
favour the houſe of Medici, by which favours 
they overmaſter'd him, and art laſt ruin'd 
him, Yer Peter could nor fairely rake his part, 
hecauſe hee could not with any good repute 
deſtroy that libertie, over which hee was appoin- 
ted as guardian; and ſeeing theſe ſavor s could 
not paſſe in private, they were ſuddenly exceed - 
ing dangerous to Peter: for What way ſoe ver ĩt 
had bin that he had bin diſcover'd to be a friend 
of the Medici, he had fallen into the jealouſie, 
and - incurr'd the hatred of the people. Where» 
upon his enemyes had had greater power to 
ſuppreſſe him, then formerly they had. There- 
fore men ought. in every reſolution, conſider 
the defects and dangers thereunto belonging, 
and not faſten on any one of them, when they 
carry with them more danger then prcſit, 
notw¾ithſtanding that they ſeeme well to tend 
to che end propounded : for being otherwiſe; 
in this caſe it would befall them, as ir defell 
Tullius, who by going about to diminiſn Mare 
Antonius his power, incrtasd- ic. For Marc 
Antonius being judged an enemy of, the Senate, 
and he having got 77 — agreat army,rgeo0d 
part whereof had followed Caeſars _— 
a ius 


* 
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Tullius to take theſe ſouldiers from him, perſwa- 
ded the Senate to ſer up the reputation of 
Ofvianus,and ſend himraccompanied with the 
Conſuls, and an ar mie againſt Marc Antonius 5 
alteadging ; that fo ſoone ax: exe the ſouldiers 
chat followed Marc Antonius ſhould heire the 
name of 0#avianus, Ceſare nephew , and chat 
would be call'd Ceſar too, they would forſake 
5 other, and ew Gs that Marc - 
ing diſpoſſeſt of his advantages would eafily 
be ſuppreſſed. Whickr fell our cleane rar? 


trary, For Marc ms got Offaviants to his 
| part, who e the Senarejoynet 
rees with him.” h thing proov'd —4 
ruine of thoſe great mens party. WH 
alſo it wat caſy to have conjectur d: uor was 
tharcredible'which Tullius perſwaded himſelſeʒ 
bur he ſhould rather have made account, that 
neither that nanfe that with/ſo great glory had 
minated his enemies, ind gaiff himſelf 
| prjnei pality in Rome, nor yer his heirs, ot. 
adherents, would ever ſuſſer them quierly to 

joy their libertie. ol 

CHAP. LIII. 

The people d-ceiv'd by a falſe ſhew of good offen- 
timer ſeek their owne ruine 3 and that great 
hope and large promiſes doe eaſily move them. 

X 7Hehthe ares Citie was taken, the 


ö peoplę of ome — — of an 
ppimon”, tRat it would be table for chem 
to ſend halfe the Romans to dwell at Veyum: 
and becauſe that Citie had a plentifull country 
bout it, frequent with buildings, and neare 
neighbouring to Rome, halfe of the Romane 
Cirizens might thereby be tarich't, vithout 
giving «ay diſturbunce to xe evil — 

* 


Thi E ie 


A populo abe deb grids), 
Vive ary gan 


not taken. as formerly it x 
Veneriens, when being ſer on oc 


morte amico ĩa lavite 
ar 0ftimes their omn ruine chuſe 


encmyes, they could nor reſolve till 115 were 


e 


by r 
m—_—_— 4 —— an * ine, byre: 
Whereu — them, 
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when we conſider here, at which is eaſy, aud 
that w lich is hard to perſwade a people to, this 
per 1h A Either. — | — 
thou art to e them ta, repreſents at t 
firſt vie e or loſle; .oriis. a courſe; that care 
ryes ſom in it of courage 0r-cowardiſe Amd> 
—_ ar are. prop — 
peopie, £ appears vantage, thang a 
cover . ly therobe diſad van tage in itz. and hben 
it ſeemes our agious, though underneath ere 
be covertly hid rhe, deſtr uctiom oſ the Republi» 
que, it will alwayes; be very eaſy. de- 
multitude thereto. And ſo bi c it will bee 
alwayc2. very difficult to perſwade . them to 
thoſe courſes , where there appears eith cow- 
ardiſeor loſſe, though when it is better weigh'd 
and advis d upon, therin i: contein d both ſaſety 
See And what — 1 
i f | many. oK $ , Or 
MARK, as al wich thoſe from abroad, boys 
erne and ancient. For, from: henoe grew!: 
the evill opinion which. vt din 
Fab Max. who could not perſwade the people 
ol Rome, that it was. profitable for that com- 
mon wealth to proceed fJowly in that wax, to, 
ſuſteine and beare up againſt Hannibal l violence 
without fighting : for the people deem'd ira 
baſe courſe, nov had they jud gement to dif- 
A cerne the advantage there was to be gnerent by 
| it had Fgb.reafons ſiiſſicient to make it 


= 5. . ² PII>-£- 
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ine by demonſtrations; & ordinarily the peo- 
ple are fo much blinded in theſe opinions of 
courage, that though they of Rome had com- 
& | mitted that error to give 


er to him that 


N | wayCommander oſthe horſe under Fab. to fight 
I, | with Hannib. whether F. would or no, c that by 
ie | reaſpa thereof the Roman army had —_— 

| ve 
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have bin broken, if F. had nor ſuccourd ir, yer 


this experience ſerv d them nor, but that they 
afterwards made Varro C. not for any other 


wor th oſ hi, but becauſe in al meetings & 171 
places of Rome, he had bragg'd he would diſ- 
power given him 


comſit Nan. whenſoever he hz 
to do it: whence came the battell & diſcotſiture 
at Camæ, near upon the ruine of Rome. I will 
alleadge one other Ro. example. Hanniball had 
bin in Italy 8. or 10. yeares , & had fill'd the 
whole country full of bloudy ſlaughters of the 
Romans, when there came into rhe Senate one 


M. Centenins Pehnla, à very baſe fellow , yer he 


had had fome place of charge in the armiezAnd 
offer d, chat if they would give Him authoritie to 
leavy an armie of voluntaries, in what place ſo- 


ever it were in Italie, hee would in a ſhort time 


deliver into their hands HFunniball, either priſo- 


ner or dead. The Senate thouglit his demand 


very'raſh + yet they conſidering that if it were 


denied him , and after wards his motion were 
made knowne to the —1 2 ſome trouble 
if 


might ariſe thereupon, and ſo the evill will and 
envy thereof light upon the Senate, they 
yie'ded ro him, being content rather to ſuffer 
the hazzard'of all thoſe that went out with 
him, then to give any occaſion ofraifing new diſ- 
contents among the people , confidering how 


likely” this courſe was to be atceptable , and 


how fard to be diſſwaded. He went then with 
this inordinate and rude muitirade to ſeek out 
Hanniball,with whom he no ſooner met, but he 


and all his troops were either flaine or routed, / 


Im Greece in the city of Athens, Nicim a very 
grave and diſcreet man, could never perſwade 


the people that it was not for their good ro go 
and undertake an expedition againſt Sicily, ſo 


that 


that they having reſolved thereupon, contrary 
to the wiſe mens likeings, there enſued the 
whole ruine of Athens. Scipio when he was 


made Conſull, and that he defir'd the pro- 
- vince of Aff icke , promiſing the unter ruine of 
Carthage, whereunto the Senate not agreeing 


by the advice of Fabius Maximus,threarened to 
ropound it to the people,as he that well knew 
ow ſuch like reſolutions pleay'd them. we 
could alſo to this purpoſe lay downe i ſome ex- 
amples of our one city, is was that of Hercules 
Betzvogli, commander for the-Floregtines, to- 


' gether with Antoni Giacomiaiz after they had 


roured Bartolomens Alvienus at Saint Vincenti , 
they - went to incampe before Piſa , which 
enterpriſe was reſoly'd on by the people 
upon the brave promiſes Hercules made them; 
though many diſcreet citizens did no way like 
of ir, yet they could not hinder it, thruſt 
on by the generall defire, which was 
grounded on the commanders large promiſes. 
I ſay therefore, that there is not an cafier way 
to inlarge a Commonwealth, where the people 
hath the authority, then to put them into brave 
undertakiags. For where the people is of a 
worth er valour, thoſe will be alwayes well 
lix d of; and if any man be of different opinion, 
he ſhall not be of force to perſwade ir. But if 
hereupon comes the deſtruction of the city, 
thence proceeds alſo, and moſt ordinarily 
the parcicular ryine of thoſe citizens who 
are made the commanders of ſuch like under- 
takings; for the people having preſuppoſed the 
victory, when they go by the loſſe, never 
impute it to their General's evill fortune or 
want of ſufficient forces, bur blame him 
rather of treaſon or ignorance , and ſo either 
x put 
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ut him to death, impriſon or confine him, as 
Ebetell very many Carrhaginian Captains, and 
Arhenians: Nor''thaltany of the former victo. 


ries; glorionſly gorren, after war ds ſhelrer them, 
for che preſent miſhap cancels the record of all 
good paſt: as it 
countrey man here, who not having overcome 
the Fiſaut, as ihe people preſuppoſed, and he 
had promied, fell into ſuch diſgrace with the 
— that for all his many good ſervices paſt, 
he ved rather by the courteſy of thoſe that 
having power wich the people, protected him, 
then by aby aſſurance elſe was given him. | 


A. K 


1 — 


CHAT. LIV. 


hat authority the preſence of great and worthy 
1perſonages hath to appeaſe and quiet the rage 
ef a multitude. | 


Tx: ſecond thing remarkable upon the text 
leadged inthe former Chapter is, that 
nothing ſo readily reſtrains the fury of a multi- 
tude inraged, as the reverence of ſome grave 
man comming among them, as Virgil ſayes to 
che ſame purpoſe, and not without reaſon. 


meritis ſi forre virum reverent man they 
quem Hie, 
Conſpexere, filent, ar- They all grow ſilent, 
— .quribus 2 0 and their ears 4 
anc, 


Tom pietate gravem ac | Tf then by chance ſome 


And therefore that man of worth and me- 
tit, that cĩcher hath the como aud of an army, 
or 


| Antoni Giatomini our 
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or that abides in a city where a tumult ariſes, 


ought repreſent himſelf upon the 


the greateſt grace, and in a» hon 


on, with 
ble termes 


with the ornaments 
nality, to gain him 


as may be, claddin 
belonging to his d 
the more reverence. A few years 
was divided into two faions, o 
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Florence 


Frateſchi 


ind Arrabiati, for fo they were called = und 
© mminy to blowes, the Fytirſehi were dver- 
Anrdmis Sddo- 
rini, a Citizen of great eſteem in thoſe dayes: 
and the people in the time of thoſe tumults go-— 


Tome, wong Whom was 


Ing in armes to ſack s heuſe, rant ift 


his 


brother chen Bihop of Vafrerru, and now 
Cardinal, was by chance in his houſe, who pre- 
he ſtir, and feen the 
bichlelf wich his meſt 
Honorable veRmenrs and ther eupot his epiſeo- 
Pal rccher, and ſo met theſe armed people, 


having perceiyedt 
ting, tad 


where by the awfulneſs of his petfon an 


d'good 


words he ſtaid them: Which thing throughout 
the City for many dayes was much nored and 
celebrated. I conclude then that there is not a 
| ceſfary remedy to ſt 
the fury of a multitude, then thepreſence of 
| t and worth brittgs 
an awful tevetence with him And thereupon 
we ſee (to return to the text formerly allead- 
the Commons of 
ty, to go to Veiam, 
s, to them. bur never 
ef therein involved; and 
now being there aroſe divers tumults upon the 
occafion, there would hate bin harme done, 
had not the Senate accompanied with many 
e and reyercat petſonages reſtrained their 


more ſetled nor more ne 


ſuch à man, who in his af 


ged) with what obſtinacy 
Rome accepted the 
thinking ir advanta 
confidering rhe miſc 
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CHAP. LV. 


How eaſily things are ordered in à city where the 
people is net corrupted : and that where a 

4 parity is there is no place for « Principallity; 
* ay where that is net, @ Republique cannot 
e. | | 
A Lthough that heretofore we have ſuffici- 
'A ently treated, what is to be ſeated and 
what to be hoped for of Cities that are cor- 
rupted: yer methinks it is not out of purpoſe 
ro conſider a reſolution the Senate ook ronch- 
ing the vow Camillus made, to give the tenth 
part of the prey they took from the Veientes, 
to Apolls. Which prey being ſallen into the 
peoples hands, ſeeing they could no otherwiſe 
ever ſee any account of ir, the Senate made an 
edi, that every one ſhould 4 pro- 
duce the tenth part of what he had gotten in 
the ſpoil of Veium. And though this reſolution 
took not place, the Senate having afrerwards 
found cur another expedient, and by other 
means given ſatiſfagion ro Apollo for the peo- 
plc, yet we perceive by theſe determinations, 
ow much the Senate truſted in the peoples 
goodneſs and how they judg d, that there 
was not one of them but wou'd punctuallybring 
forth what he was commanded by the edict. 
And on the other fide, how the people thought 
not in any part to deceive the edict, by giving 
leſs then was due, but rather to free themſelves 
therefrom, by ſhewing their open diflaſte at 


ſuch 


| 
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ſuch courſe taken. This example with many 
oth:rs, above alleadged, give very good ey1- 
dence of the great goodneis and religion was 
in that people, and what might be hop'd for 
of tkem. And truly where this goodneſs is not, 
little can be hop'd for: as we can hope for no- 
thing in thoſe countreys , which in theſe daies 
we ſee corrupted, as in Italy above others, ſo 
France and Spain retain a part of the ſame cor. 
ruption : and if in thoſe countreys we ſee not 
ſo great diſorders as every day ariſc in Italy, 
it proceeds not ſo much from the peoples 
goodneſs (which is very much fail'd) as from 
that they are under one King who keeps them 
together in union, not onely by his vertue, but 
by the ordinary courſe of government in thoſe 
Kingdomes, which is nor yet quite perverted, 
This goodneſs is yet ſeen in Germany, and this 
kind of conſcience is alſo of great force with 
thoſe people, which is the occaſion. that many 
Republiques contiuue free, and do ſoſtrictly 
oblerve their own laws, that no foi rain enemy 
abroad, nor ambitious man at home, dares offer 
to ſeize on them. And to proove this tr ue, 
that in thoſe countreys there remain ſtill the 


marks of that ancient goodneſs, Iwill give ano- 


thex example, like to that aboveſaid of the Se- 


nate and of the people of Rome, Thoſe Repub- 
liques uſe, when they chance to have need of 


any;money the y lay out forthe common good, 
that the Magiſtrates, or the Conſuls, having, 
au hority, ſnould raxe the inhabitants of the 
city one or two in the hundred, of that which 
every man is worth, And ſuch a reſolution be- 
ing made according to the order of the town, 
every man comes beſore therecerers of that 
tax, and having firſt taken an oath td pay a 
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convenient ſum, he throws into a cheſt, ap- 
inted to that purpoſe, what in is conſcience 
e thinks he ſnould pay. Of which payment 
there is no other witteſs, but he that payes. 
Whereby we may well gueſs at the great good 
and religion there is yet leſt among thoſe men. 
And we may well think, that every one payey 
the due ſum; for if it were not paid, the im- 
poſition would not yeeld that quantity, 23 
thoſe of old time were wont to do : which fai - 
ling, the deceipt would appear: whereupon 
they would ſeek ſome other means to leavy 
their moneys, then this. Which goodnefs is ſo 
much the more to be admit 'd in theſe 
times, becauſe ir is very rate, or rather remain: 
onely in this eountrey. Which proceeds from 
two things, the one, becauſe they Have nor 
had much commerce with their neighborszfor 
neither have theſe gone into their countreys, 
nor they come to viſit theſe, becauſe they have 
bin conrefired with thoſe goods, to feed on 
thoſe victuals, and to beclad with thoſe wools, 
-which the countrey affords ; whereby is taken 
away the cecaſion of all converſation, and the 
'beginning ef all corruption. For ſo they could 
not learn the French, Spaniſh, or Italian man- 
ners, which nations together corrupt the whole 
world. The other reaſon is, becauſe thoſe Re- 
publiques where the common liberty is pre- 
ſervd, and uncorrupted, do not permit that 
any citizen of theits ſhould live after rhe 
manner of a gentleman, but rather maintain 
among them an equality; and thoſe that live in 
that countrey are cruel enemies to the Lords 
and Gentlemen. And if by chance they fall in- 
to their hands, they put them to dea ch, as the 
principal authors of corruption, and — 
ions 
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fions of ſcandal. And ro make plain this name of 
gentlemen. What it is, I ſay, that thole are 
call'd gentlemen, that lire in idleneſs, yet deli- 
cioufly, of the profits of their eftares, without 
having any care to culrivarecheir lands, or to 
take any other pains neceſſary. to rhe mainte- 
narice of mans life. Thefe-kind of men are 


very hurtfull in every Commonwealth, and 


countrey; but worſe are they, thar, beſides 
the foreſaid fortunes, hold ſtrong Caſtles, and 
have vaſſals that obey them. Wich theſe rwa 
forts of men the Kingdom of Naples abounds, 
the coumrey. about Rome, Romagna, and 
Lombardia. This is the cauſe, that in thoſe 
countreys there hath never bin any Repub- 
lique nor any civil government: for ſuch kinds 
of men are enemies ro all civil government. 
And if a man had a minde to bring into ſuch 
counrreys the forme of a Commonwealth, he 
would find it imp eſfibleʒ but to bring them un- 
der ſome order, if any man had the power, 
he could take no other courſe, then reduce 
them to a Royalty. The teaſon is this, becauſe 


here the matter is ſo extreamly corrupted. 
that the laws are not able to reſtrain it, it is 


need ſull to ordain together with them a great- 
er power, which is the autherity of a King, 
who by his abſolute and extraordinary power 
may be of force to bridle the exceffive ambi- 
tion and corruption of the mighry. This rea- 


{fon is'verified in the example of Tyſc any: where 


awelſce that in a ſmall ſpace of conntrey 
three Republiques have long confiſted, Flo. 
rence, Siena, and Lucca; and that the other 
cities of that eountrey ſerve in ſycha kind, 
chat they have their diſpofirions and their or- 
ders much like them, and that they would wil- 

bs Is lingly 
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lingly maintain the common liberty, all this a. 
riles from hence, becauſe there are no lords 
ol Caſiles in thoſe countreys, and never a one, 
or very few Gentlemenz but ſuch equality, 
that an underſtanding man that hath appli'd 
himſelf ro the knowledg of the ancient .civil 
governments, might cafily reduce them to a 
free ſtate. But their misfortune hath bin ſo great, 
that as yet they haic not lit upon any man 
that had either the power or knowledg to put 
it in execution. This concluſion then I draw 
from hence, that he that firivesto frame a Re- 
publique where there zre many gentlemen, 
cannot do it, unleſs he firſt dſpatch them all 
out of the way and he that would ere& a 
Monarchy or a Principallity where there is 
much equality, ſhall never effect it, unleſs he 
drawes out of that equality many of ambiri. 
ous and turbulent mindes, and makes. chem 
rather - gentlemen in effect, then in title, eu- 
riching them with Caſtles, and poſſeſſions, al- 
lowing them the favor of wealth and men, to 
the end that he being plac'din the midſt of 
them, by their means may maintain his power, 
and they by his favor preſerve their ambition, 
and the reſt be conftrain'd to bear that yoke 
which force and nothing elſe can make them 
endure. And there being by this way a pro- 
ortion from him that forces, to him that is 
forced, thereby. men continue ſetled every one 
in their order. And becauſe to bring a countrey 
to be a Republique which is fit to be a King- 
dom, and of one fit to be a Republique to 
make a Kingdome, is a ſubject worthy of a man 
.of extraordinary judgment and authority ma- 
ny there have bin that have endeavot d it, but 
ſew have bin able to go through with ĩt ;becayſe 
| the 
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the weight and conſequence thereof partly 
frights them, and partly ſo overbears them, 
that they fail in rheir firſt beginnings. I think 
the experience we have of the Republique of 
Venice will ſeem a little to contrary my o- 


* pinion, that where there are gentlemen, a Ne- 


publique cannot be inſtituted: for there none 
can partake of the dignities, unleſs they be 
gentlemen. The anſwer hereto is, that this ex- 
ample makes no oppoſition againſt us; for the 
gentlemen in that Republique are rather in 
name, then in effect: for they have nor great 
revenues out of poſſeſſions, and lands, bur 
their great wealth is founded upon merchan- 
diſe, and moveable goods ;and moreover none 
of them hold any Caſtles, or have any juriſ- 
diction over men : but the name of gentleman 
among them is a name of honor and credit, 
not being grounded upen any of rhoſe things 
that caus'd thoſe in other cities to be: cald 
gentlemen. And as other Repubtiques have all 
their diviſions under ſeveral names, ſo Venice 
is divided into the Gentility, and the Comme- 


_ matry; and their order is, that thoſe are capa- 


ble of all honors, theſe not. Which is not any 
cauſe of imbroile among them, for the reaforis 
we have otherwhere ſaid. Let a Commbn- 
wealth then be there ordain'd, where allthings 
are reduc'd to an equality; and contrariwiſe, 
let a Prince be made, where great inequality 
is; otherwiſe ſhall there be neither proportion 
nor continuance. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. LI. 


Be fore ſtrange accidents and changes befall a City 
or a countrey, uſually there are ſome prodigies 
which forerun them, or men that foretell them. 


om whence this proceeds I know not, but 

it is evident as well by ancient as modern 
examples, that no very heavy accident ever 
befellany conntrey or City, that hath nor bin 
foretold either by fome Diviners, or by ſome 
revelations, or prodigies, of fignes from - hea- 
ven. And not to goe too far from home to fetch 
the proof heredſ, every one knows how long be 
fore the coming of C harles the eighth of France 
into Italy was forctold by Fryer Ferome 
Suavanarola: and how befides this, it was ſaid 
throughout all Tuſcany, that there were heard 
in the lire, and ſeen over Arrest, many men 
in armes skirmifhing together. Moreover we All 
know here thut before Laurent of Medici theold 
mans death the Duemo or principal Church was 
fir'd withlightning.on the top, even to the ru- 
me thereof. Nor is any man here ignorant how 
a little before that Peter Soderini, who had bin 
made the Florentines chief Standard- bearer 
ſor liſe, was baniſh'd and depriv'd of his dig- 
mities; the Palace was in the ſame manner 
burnt with lightning. A man migkt alleadge 
other examples beſide rheſe, but I leave them 
rather to avoyd tediouſneſs. I ſhall relate that 
onely which Tins Livius ſpeaks of, be fore the 
the Frenchmens coming to Rome, and that 
ts, how one Mares Celitius a Plebeyantold 
the Senate, that he had heard at midnight, as 


he 
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he paſt by the new way, 2 voyce greater than 
any mans, which warn'd him to tel che Magi- 
ſirates that the. Frenchmen were coming 
to Rome. The reaſon hereof I think fir to be 
diſcours'd upon, and treated of by ſome man 
well verſed in the kgowledge of natural and 
ſupergatural things, which I profeſs not. Yer 
it may be, as ſome Philoſophers will haye it, 
that the ayre being full of ſpirits, Who by 
their natural knowledge forcſceing thiags to 
come take compaſſion upon men, and ad- 
vertiſe them by ſuch like ſignes, to the end they 
ſhould prepare themſelves for their deſence. 
Bur however it is, we may find it true, that 
alwaies after ſuch ſtrange accidents, new 
extraordinary chances hefall countreys- 


CHAP, IVI. 


The Common people united are firong and vigorous; 
but taben apart and ſeparates, vile and con- 
remprible. 1 


M Any Romans (che countrey all about ba- 
iog much ruined and waſted upon the 
Frenchmens paſlage to Rome) were gone eo 
dwell at Veyum, contrary to the appointment 
and order of the Senate; who, to remedy 
this diſorder, commanded by their publique 
edicts, that every one within a ſet time, under 
a certain penalty, ſhould return to lnhabite ac 
Rome. At which edits at firſt, they againſt 
whom they were directed, ſcoffed; but aſter - 
wards, when the time drew near that they 
were to obey, they all yielded their obedi- 
ence. And Titus Livius uſes Ex ferocibus univerſis 
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they were all in gencral, each one out of his par- 
ficular fear became obedient. And truly the 
narure of a multirude in this parti- 
eular cannot better be laid open, than here in 
this Text it is ſhewed : for the mulcicude is 
my times very inſolent in their ſpeeches a- 
gainſt their Princes decrees. Afterwards when 
they ſee their puniſhment near and certain, not 
rruſting toone another, they haſten all to obe- 
dience; ſo that itplainly appears, that a man 
ought to have regard to the good or ill diſpo- 
firion of the people towards him; if it be good, 
ro take ſuch order that it may ſtill continue; if 
mW, to provide fo that it cannot hurt him. This 
is meant for thoſe ill diſpofirions which the 
people have bred in them upon any other oe. 
caſion, than for the loſs of their . iberty, or for 
the love of their Prince, who is yet living. For 
the evil humors that ariſe from theſe cauſes are 
terrible beyond meaſure, and have need of 
great remedies to reſtrain them. Their other 
ind iſpoſitions will be eaſy, when they have not 
made — — any heads, to whom they 
may have their recourſe : for on one ſide. there 
is not a more dreadfull thing, than a diſſolute 
multitude, and without a head: and on the 
other fide, chere is nothing weaker then ir; for 
though they have their weapons in their hands, 
yet will it be eaſy to reduce them, provided 
that thou canſt avoyd the firſt ſhock of their 
furie : for when their rage is a lit le appeas'd 
and every one conſiders that he is to return 
again to his home, they begin then a little ro 
doubt of themſelves, and to take a care for 
their ſafety, either by flight or agreement. 
Tnerefore a multitude up is armes, defiring 
to eſcape theſe dang->rs, is to make choyce of 
| a 
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a head out of the mſe lycs who may direct them, | 
keep them united, and provide for their de- 
fence, as did the common people of Rome, 
when a tex the death of Vergmia, they depar- 
ted from Rome, and for their own preſet va- 
tions, they choſe 20 Tribuns from among 
themſclyes : which if they do nor, there all- 
waies befalls them that which Tiius Livius ſa ies 
in his above written di.courſe, that joyntly 
together they are of ſtrength and vigor; but 
When each one aftcrwarcs begins to adviſe of 
his own, danger, they become weak and con- 
temptible. 


CHAP. LVIII. 


The multitude is more wiſe and conſtant, then 4 
Prince, | 

T i nothing js more vain or inconſtant 

than the multicude, as well our Author 
Titus Li ius, as all other. Hiſtorians do afficm 
for we find it oftenin the xelations of mens 
actions, that the multitude hark -cundemn: d 
ſome man to death, whom after wards they 
have grieved for and exceedingly wiſh'd for 2- 
gain: as we fee the people of Rome did for 
Manlius Capinolinus, whom after they had 
condemn'd to death, they much defir'd a- 
gain. And theſe are the words of the Au- 
thor. The people, after that by Populus brevi,poſte qua n 
hi death they perceiv'd tbe m- ab eo pet ic ulum u = 
ſelves free from danger wiſhed Tat,deuderiuin jus cast. 
him alive again. And in another place, When 
he ſhewes the accidents that followed in % 
cuſa aſter the death of Hier enim, Miercn. 
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| Hzc na tura multitudinis nephew, he ſayes, This & the 
ef ;aut humiljcer fervit nature of the multitude, that 
aut ſuperbe domina tut. they are either ſlaviſb in their 


obedience, or inſolem in their authority. I know 
not, Whether herein I undertake not too hard 
a task, ſo full of difficulties, that I muſt either 
give it over with ſhame, or continue it witch 
lame, having 2 deſire to defend that, which , 
as 1 have ſaid, is accuſed by all writers. But 
however it be, I do not judge ir, nor ever will, 
4 deſet to defend ſome opinions with their 
reaſons, without any intention to uſe either 
authority or force. Therefore I ſay, that of 
that defect whereof thoſe: writers accuſe the 
multitude, all men in particular are guilty, . 
and eſpecialty Princes: ſor every one that is 
not regulated by the lawes would commit the 
fame errors which the looſe multitude does. 
And this we may eaſily know, for there are 
and have bin many evil Princes; and vertuous 
and diſcreet ones but 4 few. I ſpeak of Prin- 
ces, chat have bin able to break the bridle thʒe 
could check them; among whom we reckon 
not thoſe that were in'Egypr, when in that 
very ancienteſt antiquity that countrey was go- 
verned by the lawes ; nor thoſe of Fpayta,nor 
thoſe thar in our daies-arcin France, which 
Kingdom is order d more by the laws, than any 
other which in theſe rimes we have knowlege 
of. and theſe Kings which grow vp under ſuch 
eonſtirutions are not to be accounted in that 
number, from whence we are to conſider the 
nature of every man by himſelf, and diſcerne if 
he be like the multi : ſor in parallell with 
them, we ſhould ſet don a multitude in like 
manner regulated by the lawes, as they are, 
and ther in ſhall be found the ſame ar” 
that 
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t hat is in them + and we ſhall ſee they neither 
inſolently domineere, nor laviſhly ſerve, as 
the people of Rome, which-whileit the Re- 
publique continued uncorrupted, never ſery d 
baſely, nor rul'd proudly, but with their own - 
cuſtomes, and Magiſtrates held their oa de- 
gree honor ably. And when it was neceſlary to 
riſe up 2gainſt one that were powerfull, they 
did it, as it appear'd in the cxample of an- 
lizs, and in hat of the ten, and other, Who 
went abcut to oppreſs th m. And when it was 
requiſite they ſhould obey the Dictators, and 
the Conſult, for the common ſaſety, they did - 
ir likewiſe : and if rhe people of Rome deſired 
apain Man iu Capitolimg be ing dead, ir is no 
marvail ; for they deſired his vertues, Which 
had bin ſuch, that the remembrance of them 
moy*d every one to cornpaſſion, and might be 
of force likewiſe to work the ſame eſſect in a 
Prince : for it is the opinion df all Writers, 
that veriũc is comiiticnded even in ones ene- 
mies. And if Manlius, in the midſt of that 
great deſire had bin reviv'd,- the people of 
Rome would have given the ſame julgement 
upon him that they had done hen they di ee 
him out of priſon, and condemn'd him to 
death. In like manner we ſee there were ſome 
Princes eſteem'd wiſe too, that have put fome 
men to death, whom afrerwards they have 
much defired again; -45 Alexander did Clituy, 
and others of his friends, and Hero Mart- 
amme But thir which our Hiſtorian ſpeaks” - 
touching the marure of the multitude, belongs 
not to that which is regulated by the les, 2s 
was that of the Romaas, but to that which is 
looſe, as was that of the Syracuſtans,” which 


c:mmitrred thoſe errors that men iorazcd an 
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diſſolute fall into, as did Alexander the Great, 
and Herod, in the caſes aforeſaid. There- 
fore the nature of the multitude is not mere 
blame-worthy , than that of Priaces : for all 
equally do erre, when all withont reſpe&haze 
power to erre. Whereof, beſides this 1 
have alleadged, there are examples enough, 
as well among the Roman Emperors, as 
other Kings and Princes, where we may 
ſee ſuch unconſtancy and variation of life, as 
never was yer ſeen in any multitude. | con- 
clude then, beyend the common opinion, 
which ſayes, that the people when they have 
the Principallity in their hands, are various; 
mutable, unthankfull, affrming that theſe faul 
are no otherwiſe in them, than they are in 
particular Princes. And if a man bla med both 
peoples and Princes together, he might ſay 
true; but exempting Princes, he is deceiv'd. 
For a people that rules, and is well in order, 
will be conſtant, prudent and gratefull, as 
well as a Prince, orbetter, though eſteem'd wiſe. 
And on the other fide, a Prince looſen'd from 
the law will be unthankfull, various, and im- 
prudent , more than the people: and the 
diverfitic of their proceeding ariſes not from 
the diwerſity of their diſpoſitions { becauſe in 
all of them it is much after one manner, and 
if chere be wn advantage on either fide, it is 
on the peoples part) but rather that the 
one hath more regard to the lawes under 
which they live, than the other. And he 
that conſiders the people of Rome, ſhatl find 
that for four hundred years the name of a 
King was hateſull ro them, and yer were 
they zealous for the glory, and common 
good of their countrey: and he ſhall ſce ma- 


ay 
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ny examples among them thar witneſs the one 
thing, int the other of: hem And if any man al- 
leadge to mee the unthankſulneſſe they uſed 
tower ds Scipio,T anſwer that which formerly at 
large was ſayd in this matter, where it was made 
plaine , that people are leſſe ungrateſull than 
Princes. But as touching wiſedome, and ſettled 
ſtayedneſſe, I ſay that a people is wiſer and 
more ſtayd , and of more ex act judgment than 
a Prince. And cherefote not without cauſe 
the peoples voyce is likened to Gods voyce; 
for wee (ce that the univerſall opinions bring 
to paſſe rare effects in their preſages , ſothar ir 
ſee mes by their ſecret vertues they foreſce their 
owne good or evill. And touching their judge- 
ment in things, it is ſeldome ſeene, that 
when they heate rwo Otatours, pleading each 
of them a contrary part, when they are both 
of equall worth, but that they follow the better 
opinion, and ate very capable ofthe truth they 
heare. And if in matters of courage, or in things 
that appeare pre fitable (as it was aboveſayd) 
they erre, many times alſo does a Prince erre , 
drawne afide by his one paſſions, which are 
greater in them then in the people, We ſee 
likewiſe in their chooſing of Officers, they make 
a farre bettet choice then does a Prince. Nor 
will a people ever be perſwaded to advance to 
dignicy a man infamous and of a corrupt life, 
to which a Prince may eafily and diverſe 
wayes be brought, We ſee a people begin to hate 
ſome one thing, and continue many ages in the 
ſame opinion, which we fee not in a Prince. 
And of the one and the other of theſe two 
things, the people of Rome ſhall ſerve me for 
wirneſſe, which inſo many hundreds of yeares, 
in ſo many electio of Conſulls and Tribuns, 
never 
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never male foure choices , whereof they had 
cauſe to repent them. And they hared ſo much 
(as I ſaid ) che name of a King, that no citizen 
of theit s could ever ſo farre oblige them, that if 
once he affected the Royalty, they would par- 
don his due puniſhme nt. Morcover we ſee, that 
in thoſe cities here the Principality is in the 
people, in a ſhort time exceeding great in- 
creaſes are made, and farre greater then thoſe 
that have bin made under the government of a 
Prince, as Rome did after the baniſhment of 
her Kings, and Athens after ſhe freed her ſelſe 
from Piſiſtratue; which proceeds from nothing 
elſe , bur that the peoples governments 


are better then Princes. Nor will we agree to 


this,that all that our Hiſtorian ſayes in the text 
before allcadged , or any where elſe, oppoſes 
this our opinion; fcr if we ſhall run over all the 
diſorders of peoples, & the diſorders of Princes, 
and all the glorious actions of people, as thoſe 
alſo of Princes, weſhall ſee rhe people farce 
ſurmount the Princes in vertue and in glory. 
And if Princes exceede the people in ordaining 
of Lawes , in framing a civill government, in 
making of ſtatutes and new inſtitutions, yet in 
the maintenance and preſervation hereof the 
people go ſo ſarre beyond them, that they at- 
taine to the glory of their founders. - And in 


ſumme, to conclude this matter I ſay , that as - 


Princes ftates have laſted long, ſo likewiſe have 
thoſe of Republiqueszand the one and the other 
have had need to be regulated by the lawes : ſor 
1 Prince that hath the power to doe what he 
liſt, commits divers ſollies; and a people that 
can de what they will, feldome give great 
prooſes of their wiſdome. If then the argu- 


ment be touching a Frince ar4 a pcople tied 
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and chained to their lawes , a man fhall ſee 
more vertue in the People, then in the Prince: 
but if the reaſoning be of the one and the other 
leoſe from the lawes, ſewer errours will ep- 
peare in the people chen in the Prince; and 
thoſe leſſe, and which are capable of greater 
remedies : for a god man may caffly have che 
meancs to pcrſwade with a licentious and ru- 
multuous people, and fo reduce them to reaſon. 
But to a miſchicvous Prince no man can ſpeake, 
nor is there any other remedy 

but the ſword. e But this i ſuch à re- 
whereupon a man | medy bath no warrant: 
may gueſs ar the im- from divine or humane 
portance of one and James, cſpecially when that 


the others evill :for | aTyrant istherrue and lam 


if words are of | full Prince of the county J, 
however that. by his evill 
government and adminiftration of the affaires 
he deſervedly-be term d a Tyrant. That of David 
none is ignorant of, Sam. 1. 24. and 5. 
Where he cut cff the lappet of Saule garment, 
and therefore was checkt by his one com 
ſcience. And that inibe Pſalm , 140. Touch not 
mine anointed, xc. Nordoe the heathen writers 
any thing give way hereunto; where fure Tacitus 
ſayes,Ferendaregum ingenia,nequevſnicrebras 
murationes. Ann. 12. and Quomodo ſteriliratem 
UW cætera naturæ mala, ita luxum vel ayariciam 
dominantium tolerate: Vitia et unt donec homi- 
nes , ſed neque hæc continua, & meliorum in- 
terventu ntur. Hiſt; 4. J neede not alſeadge 
vihers : The troubles that fell wpon the Roman 
Empire when they began to murder their Princes, 
bowever bad, may argue their part : which was 
when Nero, Ortho, Galba , Vitellias ſucceſſively - 


pere ſlaine , Tacitus ſpeaking of the ftory be _ 
0 
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of it, ſayes it was ,, Opus plenum magnis caſh 


bus, atroxprælijs, diſcors ſcditioni bus, ipſe , 
etiam pace ſævum, Hift, 1. For they are 


much deceived who promiſe themſelves quiet by 
meanes of a Tyrants death: for as Fulius Cæſar ſaid, 
Kingdomes never change them without great 
combuſtions, and ſtates ſuffer worſer michiefes , 
by not enduring inſolent princes. For howbeit 
both particulars , and the publique alſs ſmarts 
becauſe of this diſorder, yet the life of the Prince 
7s the very ſonle and bond of the Republique:Rege 
incolumi mens omnibus una eſt, — 
fidem, ſayes the Poet. This caſe hath bin argue d 
by diverſe at large, and the onely remedy is thus 


concluded on. The treacle of this venim is prayer. 
al 


and not vengeance : the people oppreſled 
liſt up their heart to God, as did the Iſraelites, 
when tyrannis'd over by Pharaoh; ſor the 
cruelties of bad Princes come not to paſſe by 
chance;and rherefore ĩs ĩt neceſſary to — our 
recourſe to God, who ſometimes for chaſtiſe- 
ment ſome times for try all permits chem. 
force to cure the peoples evill, when as that of 
Kings requires the ſword; there is no man that 
will not ſay , but that where the medicines 
muſt be ſtronger, the more dangerous arc the 
evills, When apeople is riſen in tumult, the 
follies which they commit are not ſo perillons, 
nor is there ſuch feareto he had of the preſent 
evill, as of that which may befall, ic being poſ- 
ſible Come Tyrant may grow up in the midſt 
of that confuſion. Bur dur ing the time of miſ- 
chie vous Princes the centrary happens; for 
the greateſt feare is cf the preſent evill; and 
of the time to come there is hope , men caſily 
perſwading themſelves, that his evill life may 
produce their liberty. So that a man may ies 
| rhe 
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the difference between the one and the other; 
the deſpcrare feare of the one, is, of the preſent 
ſtate 3 of the other, of the ſtare into which it 
may fall. The multitudes cruelties are exercis d 
againit thoſe that they feare , leſt they ſhould 
ſeize upon the common good. The Princes 
againſt thoſe that they feare, leſt they ſhould 
ſecke to recover their one againe. But the 
opinion againſt the people growes dayly, for 
every one may freely ſpeake evill of the people 
withour feare, even while they have the govern- 
ment in their hands, A man ſpeakes not evill 
of Princes, bur wich many fears and jealouſies. 
Nor is it much out of purpoſe( ſecing the matter 
drawes metoit ) to argue in the Chapter follo- 
wing, what Confederacies a man may beſt truſt 
to, either choſe that be made witch a Re- 
publique, or that are made with a Prince. 


CHAP.LIX. 


What Confederation or league is. rather to be 
truſted, either that which is made with a Re- 
publique, or that is made with a Prince, 


L ) farms every day we have it, that one 
Prince with another, or one Republique 
wrth another make leagues, and joyne friendſhip 
together, and in like manner alſo confederacies 
are drawne and agreements made berweene 
a Republique anda Prince, I thinke to 
examine, which is the ficmeſt league, whereof 
a man ſhanld make ſureſt account of either of 
that wich a Republique, or the other with a 
Prince. And examining the whole, I beleeve 
that in many caſes they are alike, and in ſome 
there is ſome difference: and therefore , that 

, accords 
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accords made by force ſhall nor be truly kept 
thee neither byPrince nor commonwealth, And 
I thinke that when feare comes upon them 
touching their ſtare,as well the one as the other, 
rather then periſh, will brea ke their faith with 


thee,and requite thee with unthankfulneſle.De- 


metrins , he that was ever termed the taker of 
cities, had done exceeding much good to the 
Athenians ; ir chanc'd afrerwards , that being 


routed by his enemies, and ſeeking reſuge in 


Athens as ina city that was his friend, and 
much ingag'd to him, he was not admitted into 
it, Which griev'd him much more then the 
loſſe of his ſouldiers and army had done. Pompey 
when hisarmy was routed by Ceſar in Theſſaly, 
fled into Egypt to Prolomy, who formerly had 
bin reſtor'd by him into his kingdome , and 
was put ro deach by hjm, Which things we ſee 
had the ſame occaſions : yet more humanity 
and leſſe injury was rd the Republique, 
then by the Prince. Therefore where there is 
fear , 2 man ſhal finde in effect the ſame faith, 
And if rhere be any Commonwealth or Prince 
who to keepe their faith with thee , expect 
while they ruine, it may proceed alſo from the 
ſame occaſion, And as for a Prince,it may well 
chance, that he is allied ro ſome powerfull 
Prince, who though he then hath not the oppor» 
tunity to defend him, yet may he well hope, 
that in. time he may reftore him into his ſtare , 
er elſe that having taken fide with him as 
— , he thinkes he cannot obtaine a faith- 

ull and fair accord with his enemy. Of this 
ſort were thoſe Princes of the Kingdome of 
Naples, that tooke part with the French. And 
for Republiques , of this ſort was Saguntum in 
Spaine, which till it was ruin'd rooke part 


with 


_ — 
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With the Roman: ; aud ſo was Florence for (i. 


ding with the French ia the yeare one thouſand 


five hundred and twelve. And I believe, 
having ſumm'd up every thing, that in theſe 
caſes, where the danger is ur gent, there is more 
aſſurance rather in the Republiques, then in the 
Princes : for though the Republiques were of 
the (ame minde and had the ſame intention as 
Princes had, yet ſor that they move but ſſowly., 
it will canſe them to ſtay longer in reſolving 
themſelves, then a Prince will; and rhereupon 
they will be longer a breaking their fairh then 
he, Confederacies are broken for profit, 
Wherein Commonwealths are farre ſtricter in 
their obſervance of accords, then Princes. And 
we might bring many examples , where even 
for a very ſmall gaine a Prince hath broken his 
faith; and where exceeding great advantage; 
could not one hit more a Commonwealth, 
as was the party Thermmftocles propounded to 
the Arhenians, to whom in an oration made 
them he ſaid;, that he could adviſe them fo , 
that their country ſhould gaine much advantage 
by it, but them he might not tell it, for feare of 
diſcovering it, for by the diſcovery the oppor- 
tunity of doing ir would be taken away. 
Whereupon the Arhenians choſe Ariftides , to 
whom he ſhould communicare this ſecrer , and 
together with him conſult wen ic : whom The- 
iftecles ſhew'd how the whole navall army of 
all Greece was in their hands under their pro- 
tection, though intruſted them upon their faith, 
ſo that it was in their power by the ruine there - 
of to make themſelves Lords of all Greece. 
Whereupon Ariftides told the people thar 
Fhemiſtocles advice was exceeding profitable, 
but very dishoneſt. For which cauſe che __ 
| wholly 
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wholly reſus'd it, Which Philip of Macedon 
would not have done, nor thoſe other Princes 
who ſeeke their owne gaine tather, and have 
made more advantage by breaking their faith, 
than by any way elſe. Touching the breaking 
of agreements, upon the not obſervance of 
ſome particulars therein. j meane not to meddle 
with them, being ordinary matters; but I 
ſpeak of thoſe that breake upon extraordinary 
and maine points. Wherein, by what we have 
ſaid , I beleeve the people are leſſe faulty than 
the Princes, and therefore may better bee 
truſted than they. 


CH AP. LX. 


Vom the Con ſulſbip and every other Magiſtracie 
in Rome was given without reſpet of age. 


FT appeares by order of the Story, that the 
Commonwealth of Rome, after that the 
Conſulſhip came among the people, be ſtowed it 
upon their Citizens, without regard of yeares 
or bloud: and indeed they never had reſpect to 
age, bur altogether aimed at ver tue, whether 
it were in young, or old. Wh wee perceive 
by the. teſtimonie of Valerius Corvinus, "who 
ac 23. yeares of age Was made Conſul. And the 
ſame Falerius, ſpeaking to his ſouldiers, ſa yd, 
That the Conſulſhip was the reward f vertuc, 


rat pramium vittutis, and not of blond. Which thing, 
nen ſanguinis. whether ir were adviſedly ſayd 


or no, might require much 4 iſpute. And ronch- 
ing bloud, this was ycelded to upon neceſſitie, 
and this neceſſitie that was in Rome might be 
in every Cicic that would doe the ſatne things 
Rome did, as otherwhere is ſayd: for W 
| an 
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and labour cannot be impoſed on men without 
reward; nor can their hopes of obtaining re- 
ward bee taken from them, without danger. 
And therefore it was fit timely to give them 
hope of the Conſulſhip, and by ckis hope were 
they a while fed without having itz at length 
that hope ſerved not, but there was à nece iſity 
to come to performance with them. But the 
Citie that imployes not their people in any 
glorious ation may ti cate themafter their owne 
manner, as otherwhete it was atgued. But 
that which will cake the ſame courſe Rome 
rooke, muſt make this diſtincti on. And grant 
that it be ſo, for that of time there is no reply: 
pay rather jt is neceſſary; for in the chooſing 
of a young man into a degree which hach need 


of the diſcretion of an old man, it is likely (the 


people being to make the choyce ) chat ſome 
very worthy and noble action gf his preferres 
him thereto. And when a young man becomes 
endowed with ſuch vertues that hee hath made 
himſclf famous by his heroicke actions, it were 
a very great Wrong, that that Citie might nat 
ſerve her ſelſe of him then, but ſhould be pur 
off to expect, till that vigour and quickneſſe of 


ſpirit were grown old and dull, whereof in that 


age his country might have made good uſe, as 
Rome did cf Valerius Corvinus, of Scipio, and 
Pompey, and many others, that triumphed very 
young. | | 
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THE PREFACE 


EN doalwaics commend, 
but not alwaies wich rea- 
ſon, the times of old, and 
blame the preſent : and 
they rake part ſo much 
with things paſt, that the 
celebrate not onely thoſe | 
ages which they have 

knownby rhe memory writers have 

Teft them, but thoſe alſo, which now being 
old, they remember thry have ſeen in their 
youth. And when this their opinion is falſe, as 
moſt commonly it is, I wade my ſelf rhe 
reaſons that bring them into this error, are di- 
vers. and the firſt 1 take to be, that of matters of 
old the truth is not wholly known, & of thoie 
aRions moſt commonly thoſe things are con- 
ceal'd that would bring any infamy upon the 
times, but whatſoever advances their credir & 
glory is ſer out with magnificence. For moſt wri- 
ters do ſo much follow the conquerors forrunc, 
that ro make their viftories glorious, they no. 

only augment what they have yertuoufly = 

ty 
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but they fo illuſtrare their names actions, 
chat thoſe that are after ward born in any ai 
their countreys, tirher conquering or conqus- 
red, hive cauſe ro admire thoſe men an 
times, and ſo conſequently arcforc'd-exceed. 
ingly to praiſe and love them. Beſides thin, 
men hating things either for fear, or envie, 
two very powerful cauſes of hatred are quite 
ſpent in things that are paſſed , being they arg 
not able to hurt, ner can give occaſion of en- 


vie. But on the contrary part, it comes to paſs 


that choſe things that are now in hand, and 
we ſee, which by reaſon of the through know. 
ledge we have of them, no rictle thereof being 
conceal'd from us, and knowing in them to- 
gether with the good, many 'things worthy 
diſlike, hereupon we are compell'd to judge 
them much Inferior to matters of old, al- 
though that in truth the preſent deſer ye ſar 
more glory and reputation: this I fay, not 
arguing touching the arts, Which are now 
broughr to ſuch perfeion, that the times can» 
not take from them, nor add bur little more 
glory to them; bur ſpeaking of things be- 
longing to mens lives and manners, whereof 
the prooſes are not very evident; I anſwer, 


that this cuſtome above written of praiſing and 


blaming is ſometimes falſe and ſometimes true: 
for ſometimes they muſt needs light upon the 
truth; becanſe al haguas things are count ĩnu. 
ally in motion, and either riſe or fall. As we 
ſee the civil government of 2 city or countrey 
ſo ordain'd by ſome rare perſon, that for a 
time even by reaſon of the worth of this man, 
the State mends much, and is more and more 
amplified : he that is then borne in that State, 
«nd commends more the times of old, _ 
thoſe 
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thoſe moderne, is much deceiv'd: and the 


cauſe of his errour proceeds from thoſe 
things. that have bin formerly ſayd. Eur 
thoſe that are afterwards born in that City or 
countrie , whoſe dayes are onely during t eit 
decline from their excellence , then erre not. 
And 1 devifing with my ſelſe whence theſe 
things proceed, I think the word Hath cont inu- 

d alwayes in one manner, and that in i. hath 

ene alwayes as much good as cvill; hut that 
that good and e vill does change from country 
to country, as it appc ares by that which is diſ- 
cover d to us of thoſe ancient kingdomes, 
which alter'd from the one to the other, by 
change of manners. But the world continued 
the ſame. There was onely this difference, 
that where it firſt had plac'd its vertue in 
Aſſir ia, it afterwards remov'd it into Media, then 
into perſia, in ſo much that at length it came 
into Italie, and ſo to Rome. And if after the 
Romane Empire there ſucceeded nct any 
other that laſted, nor where the world had 
retired all its vet tue together; yet we ſee it 
was ſpread abroad into ſeverall Nations, where 
men behav d themſelves very bravely and va- 
Iouroufly, as in the Rio gdome of France, the 
Kingdome of the Turks, and that of the Soldan; 
ſo now adayes in Ger manie, and ſo among 
thoſe that were firſt of the Saracin ſect, which 
did great exploits, and made themſelves 
maſters of ſo great a part of che world, after 
they had defiroyed the Eaſterne Empire of 
Rome. In all theſe Provinces then, afrer the 
Romanes were ruined. and in all theſe ſects 
hath that vertue reſided; and now in ſome of 
them indeed it may be wiſhed for, but in other- 


fome worthily commended, And he that is 
| borne 
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borne in thoſe Countries, and praiſes the 
times paſt: more tian the preſency''may be 
deceived: hut he that is berne in Italy ana 
not in Greece, and is not he come ei- 
ther in Italy, 2 Framontan, or in Greece, a 
Turk, hath reaſon to blame the times pre- 
ſent, and commend the former, ſor therein 
were many things made them marvail, but in 
theſe there is nothing can recover them out 
of extream miſery, inſamy ,- and diſgrace, 
where there is no obſervance either of 
Religion or Lawes, nor of 'warlike diſcipline, 
bur they are wholly beſpotred with all manner 
of filthineſs. And ſo much the more dereſtable 
are theſe vices, by how much they are moſt in 
thoſe that are greateſt, Who fitting in their 
Tribunats command all, and will be ador'd. 
But returning to our diſcourſe, 1 Tay; that if 
mens underitandings are corrupred in ma ter 
of judgment, touching which age is che bet 
ter, the preſent or that ef old, in thoſe things 
by reaſon of their anciquitie they could not 
have ſuch an exact knowledge, as they might 
have of th:ir'own times, yet ſſtould they not 
de cott upted in old men tduc hing the judge - 
ment of the times of their oh. and old 
age; having known and ſeen equally theone 
and the otherʒ Which rhing'would be true, if 
thoſe men all the time of their lives continbed 
fidl at the fame ſtate of judgeme n:, and had the 
ſame deſires. But they alrering , though the 
times change not; yet caanot ſeem ſo to 
men t contitue rhe ſame, chey havingorher 
—  age delights; and other confiderath- 
i heit old age, / chan in their youths : for 
- thoſhergth of mens bodies, heũ they grow: 
oll, detaying, und their judgements” and un- 
V3 by derſtandings 
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derſtandings increaſing, as muſt needs be, that 
rhoſe things hi h in their youths they thought 
ſupportable and good, becomes afterwards to 
them ęrowing eld intollerable and hurtſull- 
and where meſe men ought hertin to lay the 
fault upon their own judgements, they blame 
the times. Beſides this, the deſire of man be- 
ing inſatiable (bec⸗uſt of nature he hath ir, 
that he can and will defire every thing, though 
of fortune he be ſo lumited, that he can attain 
but a ſcw) chere ariſes thenee 4 diflike in mens 
minds, and « loathing of the things they injoy 
which eanſes them to blame the times preſent 
and commend thoſe paſs d, as alſo thoſe that 
are to come, glthough they have no motives 
grounded upon rexſon toineite them thereto. 
I know-not then, whether I ſhall deſerve to be 
numhred amongg:them that are deceiy'd ; if 
too much in theſe diſeourſes of mine I ſhall 
praiſe, che times of the ancient Romans, ana 
blame cur on. And truly if the vertue that 
then reign'd, and the vice that now retgns, 
were not more clear than the Sun, I ſhould nor 
ſpeak ſo freely, forfear I ſhould incur the cen · 
ſure of that cor whereof I have now blam'd 
otheti: but rhe} matter being ſo evident. that 
every man ſees it. iſhall with holdneſi ſpeat that 
plainly which I conceive of thoſe & theſe times, 
to the end choſe” young men who!ſhall chance 
to read theſe my wrirings, may d the evil 
of theſe times, and prepare their to im- 


irare the good of theſe of old, benſoever * 


their good. fortune ſhall give them 
for it is the duty of a goad man, mio 
— — — m- 

liguity of the times, und of fortune, 
not bin able to do thy ſeli, 
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ny being given to- underſtand hereo*, ſome of 
them, hom che heavens ſhall more favor, ma 
put ĩt in practice. A / d having in myfermerdook 
of diſcourſes ſpoken of the Romans delibera- 
tions, touching their aff:irs within rhe City g 
in this we ſlull treat ef thoſe which the people 
of Rome did, belonging to the enlargement 
of the Empire. 


335 — — ä 
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CHAP. 1. 


Which contributed more to the Row ans inthe con- 
queft of their Empare, enher their v rtue, or 
their fortune. | 


Any have bin of opinion, among whom 
is Plutarch a great Writer, that the peo. 
ple of Rome were more faver'd by fortune, 
than aſſiſted by their ver tues, in gaining their 
Empire. And among other reaſens which he 
#lleadges ro that purpoſe, he ſayes, it ap 
pears by the confeſſion of the ſame peop e, 
that they acknowledged all their victories from 
fortune, having conſc crated more Temples to 
her, than to any other god, And Livie feens 
to fide with this opinion: beeauſe it is 

ſeldome, that he brings in any Roman ſpeaking 
where he makes mention of vertue, but that 
te joynes fortune therewith, Whereunto 1 
vm not yield in any termes, nor think I it can 
be maintzin'd : for if neyer any Repyblique 
made the ame 3 that ᷓ ome made; it ĩs 
berauſe never Hath, any Ne puhlique bin ſo or- 


der d to make its ad vantage, as Rome waz: 
far the valopr of their armies gain d them thtjr 
Empire, and their order of procecding, and 

K 2 their 
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the ir own mannor with hat which thcir firſt 
founder likewiſe deviſed for them, made them 
keep what they hid gorcen, as hereafter in (c- 
veral diſcourſes ſhall be declar'd. That two 
ſtrong. wars never at the ſame time met toge- 
ther to ſhake their ſtate, they ſay, it was the 
Feople of Romes fortune, and not their va - 
or? for they had no wars with the Latins, til 
they had not onely beaten the Samnitcs, but 
were fain to undertake a war in deſence of 
them. Neither war'd they with the Tuſcans, 
til they had firſt ſubdued the Latins, and who!- 
ly weakned the Samnices with many routes : 
whereof if two entire powers (when they 
were freſh)had joyned together againſt rhe Ro- 
mans, without doubt a man may eaſily conjeR- 
ure that the ruine of the Roman Republiqu: 
would have followed chereupon. But how- 
ever this thing came to paſs, it never beſell 
them to have two ſtrong wars made againſt 
them at once, bur rather lucki'y it proov'd, 
that when one began, the other ended, and at 
the end of one another began Which we may 
cafily ſce, by viewing their wars, how they 
followed in order: for letting alone thoſe 
wars which they made be fore Rome was ta- 
ken by the Frenchmen, we ſce, that whileſt 
they ſought with the qui and the Volſci, ne- 
ver (ſo long as theſe people were of any con · 
fiderable power) did any other people ſer upon 
them. They then being, conquer'd, the war 
againſt the Samnites began; and though be- 
fore the ſiniſhi gf this war the Latins Re- 
bel'd againſt the Romans, nevertheleſs, when 
that rebellion followed, che Samnites were in 
league wich Rome, and with their army help'd 
the Romans to bring down the Latias prides 
an 
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and when they were ſubdued, the war with 
the Samnites agam was reviv d. But the ir for- 


- ces being broken by divers defeats given them, 


the war with the Tuſcans aroſe; and when 
that was quieted, the Samni es began anew to 
ſtir, upon Pyrrhbus hs paſſage into Italy; 
when he was defeated, and beaten back into 
Greece, then firſt was kindled the fire of the 
Carthaginian wars: nor was that quenched 
til that all the French, as well beyond, as or 
this fide the Alpes, conſpired againſt the Ro- 
mans; ſo that between Pobolonia and Piſa, 
where now is the rower at Saint Vincent, they 
were vanquiſh'd with a. very great (laughter. 
After this, for the ſpace of a20 years, they had 
not any war of much importance: for they 
had no quarrel with any bur with the Ligu- 
rians, the remainder of rhoſe French To 
were in Lombardie: and ſo they continued, 
til the ſecond Gartkaginian war beganz Which 
troubled Italie fer 16 ycars ſpace. Which being 
made an end of with great glory, that of - 
cedon ſprung up, and was ended, when that 
of Ant ĩochus, and afterwards that of Aſia took 
their turns. After which viRorie, there remai- 
ned not in the whole world neither Prince nor 
Republique that either by themſelves or alto- 
gethet could oppoſe the Roman Forces. But 
before that laſt victory, he that conſiders the or- 
der of theſe wars, and the manner of rthefr 
proceeding , ſhallfind mingled with their for» 
tune much ya'our and wiſdome; ſo that he who 
examines the occaſion of ſuch fortune, ſhall 
eaſſly diſcover it: for it is very certain, that 
when 2 Prince or 2 people have gained 
ſuch a reputation , that neither prince 

| K 3 nor 
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nor people border) u him dares by him- 
ſelf Mate him, —1 is ad of him, wil 
alwaies ſo fall out, that none of them all will 
ſer * him, unleſs foro d thereto, ſo that it 
ſhall be at thit great Princes choyce, ta war 
with which of his neighbors he ſhall pleaſe, 
and the reſt with little pains to quiet. Who, 
partly in regard of his power, partly beguil d 
by fome devices he ſhall make uſe of ro lull 
nem aſleep, are eaſily kept from ſlirring. And 
for other powerfull Princes, who are more 
remote and have no dealing with him. they 
look upon the matter, as a thing afar off, and 
nothiag belonging to them In which error 
they eontinue fo long, til the ſire eomes cloſe to 
then doors: which then being come fo 
meat, hure no meam toe tinguiſh it, but 
only to 
the enemy being 


they 
and th ui: aud that l 
riafie my ſelf 
who were of great 
rhe Samnires 
were 
mia and Scicily in rheir hands, 
rute of ſome part of Span. Who 
being that their forces were remote from the 
opic of Romes confines , never thought of 
aſſaulting them, nor of giving ſuccours to the 
Samnires, aud Taſcars; but as if the Romans 
increaſe had bir the Carrhaginians advan ige, 
they made 4 confederaty wich them, ſeeking 
cheir friendſhip: nor did they perccive their 
errot com nicted, til the Romans having 5 
ue 


\ 
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dued ache peoples that lay between them 
and the Car thaꝑinians. to make wer —8 
them for the rule of a Spain. 
ſolt· ame defel};yhe French, t to — 
* Carthaginiags,> and ſo to Fhilis 'of © Macedon, 
and Antivelng ; and every! one of them "beſey. 
ved (while che Romans were buſy with ane. 
ther) that that qther mu chance to vanquiſh 
ge and that they ce de 
acg or War, to. de 
Ab. 8 So thüt, t yg 
tune herein the Romatd ha: 


Cumerties imo Feen 

rely ing Jh by Yhe Sighting ts 
ain, by Mafnifſa' imo Aﬀies,” by the 
lians into Greece,” by Pinweves ddt der Srl. 
ces into Aſia, dy the Mafilians and the Me duan; 
into Franet. And (vb they never fail” d of the 


like fo $, whereby to facilitare their un- 
_ eicher in the infargement of their 


ot in the maitiraining them. we, 


—— Needle that thay — ſaall 
| ware! m_ —_ 4 
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who neglett it And to the end, that every one 
may knowof hat avail our vertut was beyond 
their for une, in the conqueſt of t heir Em- 
pire, we will treat in the Chapter following, 
concerning the quality of chaſe people with 
whom they: were to make war, and wich what | 
obſlinacy they defended their liberty. 
CHAP. II. 


What people the Romans had to make war with- 
all, and hw obſtinately they fought for 'the de- 
as, Fence of thei lim. 
Nee it more painful} to theo- 
'L many 107 vanguiſh:their nei her- 
Bont them. a alſo ſome other Conngreys fur- 
ther off, then the affeRion rhat in thoſe days 
many people did bear to theit liberty, which 
- they ſo obflinately defended, that they had ne- 
ver din ſuhdu d, bur by an,excefive ralour.: 
or by many\examples,, we know to chat 
.dangers they expoy'd themſelves, as well for 


maintenance at the recovery of it; and 
what reventzes they took againſt thoſe that had 
laid hold on ir. We know 
2 peoples and cities 
And whereas now adayes, there is onely one 
Countrey.thar can ſay, ſhe hath free Cities in 
her: in ancient. times people liv'd very free in 
all countreys. We ſee that in 1hoſe times 
whereof at this preſent we ſpeak, in Italy 
from the Alpes (which make a partition be- 
tween Tuſcany. and Lombardy) even to the 
very point of Italy, there were meny free | 
peoples, as were the Tuſcans, che Romans 
the Samnires, and many others, that dwelt in 
the other parts of Italy: nor does any man 


relate, that tiere as any: King, beſides 1 
2 at 


iſe what dam- 
by ſervicude 
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that raign'd in Rome, and Porſena King of 
Tuſcany ; whoſe race how it came to an end, 
hiſtory lea vet us mo m: mory- But we p'ainly 
ſee, tha: at the ſame time che Rc mans wearito 
incamp before Vejum, Tuſcany was free, and ſo 
abſolute ly mijoy d their liber y, and wirhatl 
ſo much Lond the name of a Prince, that the 
inhabitants of Vejum ſer their defence having 
made a King among. them, ask'd aid of the 
Tuſcans againſt the Romans; bur they reſolv'd 
aſter many deliberations taken, ro give them 
none whilcs the y liv'd under a King, judeing 
it not right to defend their ccuntrey, who of 
themſelves had ſubjected it to another. Ana it 
n an ea y thing to gueis, whereupon it is hat 
peopte rake ſuch an affcRion to their liberty: 
cauſe we ee by experience, that ci ies t ave 
never bin mch amp ified neither in domit ion 
nor riches, unleſs only du ing th: ir liberty. 
Ard truly it is a ſtrauge thing to conſider, uno 
rat ęrea nes Athens attained in the ſpace of 
a hundred years, after ſhe had freed her ſelf 
fiom Piſiſt/atus his tyranny: bur above all it is 
moſt ſtrange to think unto What greacreſy 
Rome att ined after ſhe was debiver*d fr om her 
Kings: The reaſon thereof is eaſy to be under 
ſtod >* ſor · it is no mans particular gow, 
but the eommon good, that amplifics 
the city. And without queſtion this con - 
mon goo: is not regarded but in Republiques, 
for there What o:ver makes for their advan» 


tage is put in practice and though ĩt turn: 
ro thiy'or chir pr vate mans Tofy , yct axe they 


A whom ehe ſaid good concerns, that 
they ure dtwaits abte to put it forward, in do- 
ſpighe of tho few rharſuffer by it. Tbe con- 
trury fall our; when there iz 4 privee3 
x K 3 here 
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where, moſt commonly, that which makes 
for him endammages the City, and thar 
which makes for the city hurts him; 6 
that ſudden y 
wheres Ty-] * Howthis will hold with the 
raanygrowes | general and myſt received le- 
| nent, I cannot ſee 5 being 
that th: Prince and th: people are [- d 10 make 
one lh one politique body and the welfare of the 
fart cannot be ſeparated from the good of the 
whole. Famous is that fable of A®ſops , which 
Menenius Agrippa made. uſe of , 1 reconcile 
the Commons W Reme, upon diftaſte aguinſt 
the Senate, gone à fart in the holy monnt : On | 
a time that in man all things accorded well 
together, each —— member advis d, 
and complzind that by their care and pains 
all things neceflary were ſought aſter, and 
provided for the belly, and that rhe belly | 
onely remaind idle amongſt them, injoying | 
thoſe delicates which their labor had pre- 
pir d: and thereupon conſpir d together 
that the hands ſhould not put mear to the 
month, nor the month receive it, nor the 
retth chaw it: but thus while in this 
choler they thonghe by ſamine to 
ſubdue the belly, the whole body fain 
Whereby it came 10 appear that the belly af. 
forded its ſervict ioo, and n wellgave as receiv'd 
nonriſbnem, diſtributing by rhe veins, through- 
out the whole ody, out of this meat which 
whereby carb fart was noni d Whe is | 
rhat feels nor, when any » the whole | 
& im liner 7 and who fees; am lier 
when aty part of the body ene = ore 
3ben ito rheine nutrieure, abat the __ | 
A 4 
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pen ar from the ſwellinz — 
Pon hepa of the Whole body is df 

1 by ſeme Pon ines -not 925 
—.— to * Files eee, which 
it exceſſively aboinds beygers the whole eountrey. 
4nd ir is 4 folly to think Cſafth 4 Span 
author) that the ty of the Commiaalty 
will abt redound to the breaking of private 
parrimonies, ot can great revenues contimut 
there, Where rhe Commonweatk is rack 't 
to the very bones. Al thefe things ſerve +0 
argue the moral ſympithy ,- a between the Bead 
and the munibeys; wee the Prince. and 
his fubje#ts; did: to divide rhe intereſt of the 
Printe from that Ti the people „ Cannot agree 
_ ccd policy j for &f in the natural body 
n bret diſeaſes, — = it ir pro- 
duce} 7 42 les Vf. fr 

rar} +. 


apow 4” "oy week m 10 vr thibeths 
rhonee refuft to chete elies „id qt „ 


ceeq, nor inereaſe mere in e 


weiltht but for the” rs ect 
re 


a wakes, it comes to 
Warn: And 


If Fi 
SED 
* 
to the 


extinnotiffvanice of 
are brave rud wort 
—— he q 
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the ſia'e disjoyn d, that each town aud 
cov ince acknowledge, him, in ſo much that of 
is gnque ſts, he onely reaps he good, a ad not 
his arne, And he hat would fee th confir- 
mati n of this c pinion, let i im read Xendpbon iu 
his treaty of -a Tyranny It is no marvcl then, 
that the peoples of old did ſo cxtreamly hare 
Tyrants, and lov'd the free goucrnment, & that 
the very name of liberty way in ſuch requeſt 
amongſt them : as ic happen d, whert Mieromy- 
nus. nephew ef Hiero the Siracuſan, was ſlain 
m Siracuſa : ſot the news of his death being. 
brought to his army, which lay not far from the 
city, they began to riſe up.in tumult, and take 
their ar mes in hand againſt them that ſle w him: 
but when they perceiy d that in Siracuſa all cri - 
ed out liberty, allured with the delight af that 
name, they were all appeg d, and laid afide th it 
anger conceiv*d _ m that kid the T y- 
rapt,& advis' d — by hat means there 
might be crdain'd in that cit y a free govern» 
ment. And ic is Ro marvail, that people take 
extraordinary revenge of thoſe that have laid 
hold of 2 Touching which there are 
many <xamplez,whereof | intend torelate one. 


Ine 2 7 55 C orcar Ja a — 
590 pr tie dome ian w — the 
prone ivided at two; faftions,; one 
Follow followed the n the 
. z it came to paſs, that of many cities 
which were divided among themſelves, the one 
part follow'd: ee of che. erke 
the Ot x that o ing A 
in e city 15 e d A, and ropke 
from the le their liberty z hut the people 
means 1 6 e Athen ans took heart again, 
and haying laid hold oa the Nobliey «hw 


— 


them. up into a priſon capable of them all, ſrom 
wheace they drew. them out by eight and by 
ten at a time, pretending to baniſh them into 
ſcverall parts, but they put them to death 
a ter à cruell manner. Whereof they that 
t. mainꝰd having ſame notice, reſolv d as much 
as lay in their power, to avoid this ſhameſull 
death; ſo that arm'd with what they could 
ger , and fighting wick choſe that fought to 
enter,they defendeld the paſſage into the priſon: 
whereupon , the people running together 
uncovered the top of the houſe, and with the 
ruines thertof overwhelm'd them. There 
follow d alſo in the ſaid province many ſuch 6- 
ther korrivle chances, ſo thar we ſind it true, 
that people purſue more agerly the revenge 
of a liberty once taken from them actually, 
then of that. which was onely contriv'd in 
the intention to be pluck'd from them. 
Weighing then from whence it. may ariſe; 
that in the times of old people eſteem d more 
of liberty, then now ea dayes,F beleeve ir 
proceeds from the fame cauſe; which makes 
men leſſe valiant now adayes then formerly, 
which Lthigke is the diſſerence of our educa 
tion ſrum chat of old, grounded upon the 


difference oi our Religion from the ancient: ſor 


ahr Religion 
— ſheny'd | ere Machis. 


| ſely 1mputes 
us the 3 e of mens comardimeſſi 
„„ It Cbriſtian Religion. I need m 
alizadge> ahy duell fight.» by the Chriſti: 
ans; % Noce bim a Hr z b Fre- 


— 
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auaily offedtd nt axamples's u well, antiem at 


moderne, where zhey baut bin at reſ-lately: fought 
bythe Chriftians, & ever were any by the Pagan 
a our OW Be. memories may well ub ws. 
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ſome if we wan. If we marke- from whence 
Machiavelt takes bis aręumenr, i is from that the 
Pagans flew a multitude of ſact ifices,the fight of 
which terrible men of thefame diſpo- 
f1ion. By the ſame vea ſon maſt it follew' that our 
butchers and ſurgeons are more ualiant then other 
men, 4 who cuſtomarily have their hands imbrued 
in blond: Im well allow ther bo be more cruell, 
and there fore our luwer eue lud them from being 
of: tbe [my of liſe and Yeath > but of Being more 
valiant I'nevey” heard rhey had the reputation. 


and the. true way , tauſes us leſſe ro make 
account oſ the honour of this worldzwhereupon 
the Geatilez eſteeming much of it, and placing 
therein their greareft good, became braver in 
their ations. Which may be confider'd from 
many of their orders, beginning from the 


— —— Gcrifices and the poofe- 
of ours, where indeede the pompe iy 
Wore dehiceste then magniekr, but nor any 


ation of bt avery or fiercenefſe. And wich the 
Sentiles alſo chere was no want of pompe and 
mMegnificence in the otremonie s, but thereunto 
was added the actios of che facuifice! full of 
blend and — — mul tue of heaſte 
Thefgtrad which being tertibla mat men o 
the ſame diſpoſi:ion, Beſides, the prcignt Nel. 
ov did not bearifitart but ohely mem frauphe 
wink woridiy glory were the! Commanders 
vf armies and Prifices of nadons. Our Religio 
ha rather glorified hun and | 
See he ai 
- 10 = 
thercietting : ar Minges, 
That other imuyin'd the chiefs happiniſſe to 
conſiſt in the grearacfle of — 
„. reng 
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fteng:ch of body, and in all other things fir to 
make men exceeding valianc: and it oue Re- 
ligion requires valt ur in a mam, it is rather 
that he be fit for aftrong fuffer ance , -thea for 
4 ſtrong action. This manner of living then, 28 
it ſeemes, harh male the world become feeble, 
and given it ia prey to wicked perſuns, who 
may ſecurely rule over it, as they lift, ſeeing 
that all men to obtaine paradiſe, rhink rather 
of their wrongs,then revenging then: 
and it may appexre, that the world is 
growne eſſeminate, and the heavens diſarm'd, 
it proceeds without doubt from rhe cowardiſe 
of men, ho have given an interpretation of our 
Religion according to their owne lazy and ite 
diſpoſitions, and not agreezble ro vertue: for 
if they would conſider how: muchit allowes 
the advancement and defence of 6nev-coruntey 
they ſhould fer that it wills, that we ſhould 
love and honour it, and ſo prepare out felves 
that we may be able to deſend ir. Theſe kindes 
of educations then, and ſalſe iater pretatious, 
cauſe that there be not ſo many Repub 
— adla yet in = CER were of ol = 
y conſequence do we fee among peop 
an affetion to liberty a formerly © atthongh'r 
beleevcrather the reaſon hereof is, becauſe 
the Roman Empire wich its force and 
extinguiſh'd- all, the Republiques and free 
gover nusents. And though afterwards that 
ite us diſſobv d, yet conld tot the cities 
e be reſtor d, and anew ordet d iu a civil 
governmenr, unleſſe ir were in very few place: 
of chat Empire. Yer how ſdever it wis, rhe Ro- 
man in every lirtle corner of the world found, 
as ir were, a conſpiracy of Commonweelths 
very ſtrongly amd, and very gy 
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defend their liberticsz which ſhewes that the 
people of Rome without an extraordinary 
and rare valour had never made conqueſt” of 
them. And ro give an example of ſome 
member thereof, thu of the Samnires ſhall 
ſ iffice me: who( and indeed it is admir. ble, and 
ſo Titus Ltvins 'avowes it)were fo powerfull 
and warlike, that they were of force, till the 
time of Papirizs Cut ſor the Conſul, nne of the 
firſt Papi ius, to reſiſt the Romans, which was 
for the ſpace of ſorty ſix yerrcs , after ſo many 
routes, deſtruction of their townes, and fo 
many ſlaughters made in their country : 
eſpecially conſidering the country then, where 
ſo; many cities were, and ſuch a vaſt number of 
men, though now almoſt not inhabited. And 
then there as ſuch order, and ſo great force , 
that it was inſuperable, had ic not bin aſſaulted 
by a Roman power. Andiris an caſy thing to 
know, hence that order and this diſorder ar iſe, 
for all thay came from the free manner of living 
then, and this from the ſlavery now. For all 
countries and provinces which live free in every 
parr, as formerly I ſaid, make exceeding large 
progrefles : for hete we fee the people more 
numerous, becauſe the marriages are more free, 
and defir'd by men: being that every one wills 
ingly begets thoſe children which he bel&cves 
he can bring up, and nouriſh, withoyrdoubr« 
ieg their patrimony will be raviſh d from 
them ; and when he knowes they are borne 
free and nat{lavesy, ſorhat-by meanes of their 
vertue they may hecome Princes. We (ce riches 
hkewiſe increaſe there in greater meaſure, as 
well thoſe which ariſe from cultivation. as th ſe 
which-are gotten by the trades of handicrafrs- 
men; for cyery one is more provident"in 
has; gaining 


k 
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gaining and multiplying of thoſe goods, which, 
when he hath gotten, he belceves he ſhall 


. peaceably injoy. From whence it comes to 


paſſe, that men even contend who ſhill more 
advance the private and publique good; fo that 
ihe one and the other increaſe exceedingly. 
rhe contrary hereof followes in al thoſe coun- 
tries that live in ſervirude; and fo much the 
more faile they of their aceuſtomed good, by 
how much their ſervitude is harder. And of 
all hard ſervirudes, none exceeds that which is 
ſubjec᷑ꝭ ta a free epublique, becauſe ordinarily 
it is of longeſt continuance, and ſo leaſt hopes 
there are of being deſiver d from it: a ſecond 
reaſon is, the end. ot a Republique is to enfeeble 
and weaken all c ther bodies in her, whereby 
to augment her one. Which thing a Prince 
that brings thee under his rule does not, 
eſpecially if it he not ſome Barbarian. Prince , 
arviner of countries , and a deſtrdyer of all ci- 
vill ſocletyes among men, 28 are the eaſterne 
Princes. But if any of them have bin ĩnſtructed 
in humane cuſtomes and the arts ordinary 
among men, they moſt commonly affe& equality 
in the cities they have ſubdued, and let them ſtill 
poſſeſſe all their ars and ancient cuſtomes; ſo 
that, i they cannos inereaſe, as in liberty, they 
toe not to wracke, as in thraldome, ſpeaking of 
that thraldome into which cities fall , when 
they ſerve a ſtrangerzfor I have formerly ſpoken 
enough of ſubjection ro a native. Whoſot ver 
then conſjders well all that which is ſaid, will 
not much marvaile at the power which the 
Samnites had being | free , ror ar their 
wes keneſſe into which aterwards they ſell by: 
ſervicude, And Titus Lavins gives us good 
reſtimony ther eoſ in many places, in Manniba lla 
1 4105 warrs, 
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warres, where hedeclares , tliat tlie Samintey 
being oppreſſed. by one Legion of ſouldiers , 
| that were in Nola, feat Ambaſſadours to 


| Hannibalt ta intreat him for fuccours; whoſe 


ſperches were to this purpoſe, chat they hat for 
a hu yeares warr d with the Roman, ſer- 
ving themſelves. onely of their one ſouldiers 
and. Caꝑtai nes, an had many times withſtood 
two Conſular a mies, aud two Conſuls, and 
that now were brought ſa bow, they 
had mach a due to defend themſelves from 
ene {mall Reman leg ion that was in Me. 


. — — — ä — _— — 
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CHAP! 111. | 

Rome became 4 greaveitre , by ruining theft that 
| were gear nergbboireee ber , and by ain 
. Firangers wit hut dffica ly no ure in herd 
ien 8 s e nian! LIE 


89 


this while Rene ww d nüt upownhs 


creſeit AZ 
in terea CA ruine t ef ls: FThoſe chat intend a dty 
; Rome | —— _—— 
tions, ought! withall indeavour-pro a 
ruinis ſhe be well franghe with jnhabirana : for with» 
ont'a great titude-of men im hey, the will 


never be able to grow great. nit chis iv. done 
wo wayer; either by love or by force: by love 
holding the-wayes open and e to ſſrang · 
ers, that might have a defigy to come and 
dwell in it, co theend that every one mighe come 
willingly to inhabhit itʒzby ſorce ruia ing and de · 
facing the neighbour cities ani ſending out the 
inhabitanes thereofro dwell in thine dall whieh 
was pundtyally obfery'd in Rome. ſo that in the 
ui meot the ſu th King in Reme there deb 80 

| thouſan 


r 
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thouſand men able to beare armes: for. the 
Romans meant to behave themſelves: like the 
husbandman, who to make a plant grow 
ig, ani fructiſy, and ripen well irs fruits, cuts off 
the firſiſprouts it thruſts. ſorth, that ſorhevertue: 
thereof remaining yet in the roote ofthe plant, 
may ſhortly afcer bring forth. others. more 
lively and fruicfall. And that this courſe. held 
was neceſſary and good for the founding and 
inlar ging of an Empire, the Example of Sparta 
and Athens ſhewes us plaine, who being bo 
very warlike Republiques, and furniſhed wich 
excellenelawey,yert could they never attaine to 
the Roman Empires greatneſſe, which ſeemed 
indeed a-lictle more rumultuary and not ſo 
well orderetl as they, whereof can be alleadged 
no other reaſon,then that aforeſaid. For Rome. 
having inlar ged by thoſe two wayes the body 
of her city „ v able to put in armes ſ hun- 
dred and 82 thouſand ſonltiers, whereas Sparta 
and Athens never exceeded each of them 
twenty thouſand men, Which proceeded not 
from that the ſciruzion of Nome was more 
bounrifull then theirt. but onely from the diffe- 
rent couiſe they tooke: for Licurgur founder of 
whe Spartan Republique confidering that no- 
thing could ſoone rake away the power of his 
Iawes, then a commixtion of new inhabitants, 
did what he could ro hinder ſtrangers from 
living wich them; and thar chey ſnouſd neit der 
joyne matrimenies with them, nor al mit them 
iato their avill government , nor have any 
thing to do with chem, which are the ordinary 
occafions of accord among men. He ordained 
lixewiſe that leachet money ſhould puſſe cur 
rant, thereby to take from every one the dere 
ro come thicker aud bring any merchandiſe, 
| oc 
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or art to them: fo that, that citric could never 
grow big by multiplying her inhabitants. And 
becauſe all our actions imitate nature, it is 
neither poſſible , nor naturall, that the ſender 
body of a tree ſhould beare a groſſe bough; there- 
fore a ſmal Republique' cannot hold cities nor 
kingdomes of greater —— and ſtrer g h then 
ſhe her ſelfe is; and if perchance ir comes to 
paſſe that ſhe layes hold on them, ir befalls her 
as ir does that tree the boughs whereof are 
greater then the body, that ſuBaining it with 
much adoe, with every ſmallb'aft iris broken, 
as we ſee ir happen'd ro Sparta: which having 
ſeized on the rule cf all the cities of Greece , 
Thebes no ſooner rebell'd againſt her, but all 
the other cities likewiſe fell from her, and ſo 
remain'd as the dead trunk of a tree without 
branches: which couldnever befall Rome, having 
her body and ſtocke ſo huge, that it was of force 
wich caſe to ſupport any bough whatſoever, 
This manner then of proceeding, together with 
rhoſe others which we ſhall afterwards ſpeake 
of, made Rome excreding great and power- 
fall, which Tims Livius ſhewes in few words 


Creſcit in terea Where he ſayes, All this while Rome 


a Alb - wax'd great upon the ruites of Alba 


— —— 
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CHAP. 1111. 


Republiques have taken three particular courſes, 
to amplifie and inlarge their ftates. 


E that hath read rhe ancient hiſtcrics with 

obſer vation, findes that Commonw: alrhs 
have three manner of wayes to amplify their 
ſtares, The one hath bin that which the 
anci:nr Tuſcans followed , ro make a league 
of many Republiques rogerher , where no 
one 
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one is preſerred before the other, 
neither in authority nor in dignity 3 and 
ro make other cities partakers with them in 
their gains; juſt as now adayes the Swiſſes do, 
and formerly in Greece the Achzans and Eto- 
lians were wont. And becauſe the Romans 
had muchwar wich the Tuſcans, the better to 
ſhcw the quality of this firſt way, I will inlarge 
my ſelf in giving notice of them par icularly. 
Before the Romans had any great power in 
Italy, the Tuſcans were very mighty both by 
ſea and by land: and though there is no particu- 
lar hiſtery that touches their affairs, yer is 
there ſome ſmall remembrance thereof, and 
ſome ſignes left us of their greatneſs; and we 
know, how they ſent a colony to the ſea coaſt 
above, called by them Adria, which prooved 
of ſuch renown, that it gave the name to that 
ſea, and the Latins call it the Adri tick to 
this day. Moreover we know, that they had 
conquered all from Tiber, to the very foot of 
the Alpes, which encompaſs the whole body of 
Italy. Notwithſtanding that two hundred years 
before the Romans grew to any confiderable 
ſtrength, the fail uſcans loſt the dominion of 
that countrey which is now called Lombar- 
dy; Which was ſezed on by the 
French; who either driven by neceffity , 
or allured by the delicacy of the ſruits, 
eſpecially the wines, came into Italy under 
the con luct of Belloveſws their Captain, and 
having defeared and. chaſcd ont the. natives ; 
ſeated themſelves in that place, there in built 
many cities, and called the Countrey Gallia, 
from the name they then bare; and this they 
held til they were conqueret by the Romans. 
The Tuſcans then lir'd with that equality, and 
proceed 
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roceeded in the amphfying their State, in that 
Ir manner, ſpoken of before ; and there 
were twelve Cities, among which were Clu. 
ſium, Vejum, Deſola, Aretium, and Volacerra 
and the like; who by way of league rul'd 
their dominions; nor could they inlarge their 
conqueſts beyond the bounds of Italy, where · 
of alſo there was a great part left untoucht by 
them, for the reaſons which we ſhall aſter- 
wards tell. The other manner is to make allies, 
yet not ſo thought, that thou ſtill reſerveſt not 
to thy ſelf the principal place in the command 
& rule and title of all the exploits, vhich coarſe 
was alwaies obſervd by the Romans. The 
third manner is, to make them immediatly ſub- 
jedts, and not allies, as did the Spa tans and 
Athenians : of which three waics, this laſt is 
altogether unprofitable; as it appears, it was 
in the two forefaid Republiques, which, for 
no other cauſe went to ruine,bur for poſſeſſing 
themſelves of thaſe dominions. which they 
were not able to hold. For it is a thing of great 
difficulty and pains to hold the government of 
Cities by violence, eſpecially of thoſe that have 
bin accuſtamed to live free. And if thou beeft 
not in armes, and well furniſh:4 with good 
numbers of ſoldiers, thou cazſt neither com- 
mand, nor rule them. And to he able to do 
this, it is neceſſary ro make friends and com- 
panions , who may aſſiſt thee in multiplying 
the people of thy City. And becauſe theſe two 
Cities, did neither the cne nor the other 
of theſe, their manner of proceeding was of 
no advantage ro them, And becauſe Rome 
vb gives us an example touching this third 
manner, did the one and the other, therefore 


grew it to that exceffive power: and ami 
e 
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the alone tot this courſe of living, the alone 
therefore" became fo' mighty: For ſhe Having 
taken to her throughout all Italy many for het 
companions to help her, who in many things 
i' with her upon equal termes; hot on the 
| otherfide, as is aboveſaid, referving'to Her (elf 
alwaics the ſearof the Empire, and the title 
of commanding,thefe their companions (who 
were never aware of it) with their own 
pains & loſs of their own blond came to bring 
cheir ou necks to the yoke:for when they be- 
gan to tranſport their Armies out of Italy, and 
to reduce Kingdomes into Provinces, & to make 
thoſetheir ſubjects, v ho for that they were uſed 
to lire under Kings, were never much troubled 
to become Subjects; and receiving Roman Go- 
vernors over them, and having bin overcome by 
Armies, whereof the Romans had the name 
and title, they acknewledged no other head, 
but Rome. So that thofe allyes of Rome that 
vet in Italy, found themfelves on a ſudden be- 
girt round by Romes Subjects, and oppreſſ'd 
by an exceeding vaſt Ciry, as then Rome was: 
and when they Perceiv'd the deceit into whick 
. they had bin train'd, ir was too late to help ir, 
Rome had then gotten ſuch authoricy with 
forrein'Nations, ard was then of ſuch ſtrength 
wirhin/ ir ſelf, the people of their City being 
grown very numerous and warlike. And al- 
though thoſe their companions, to be reveng'd 
on them for theſe injuries, conſpir'd together 
«geint them, yet in a ſhort time were they 
Diers by the war, making their cwn condi- 
dent worſe: for of allies, they became Suh- 
ds; which manner of proceeding (as is ſaid) 
bath bin 9bſcry'd onely by che Romans: — 
| + 36 y 6 n 


ye | - 
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can a Republique that would enlarge her State 
take any other; for experi nce hath norſhew'd 
us any courſe m re certain or true. This way 
formerly ſpoken of concerning the leagues, 
wherein anciently the Tuſcans,  Achcans, and 
Kto ians liv'd, and which now adayes the 
, Swilles uſe, is the better way next after thit 
rhe Romans tæok: for, it being nor poſſible by 
ir to grow very great, thou gaineſt two advan- 
tages thereby, the one, that eaſily thou draws 
eſt no war upon thee; the other, that what 
thou getteſt thou eaſily holdeſt. The reaſon 
why they cannot grow great, is, becauſe they 
are diſunired Republiqucs, and placed in di- 
vers feats; which makes ic more difficult to 
conſult and reſolve. And beſides, becauſe they 


are not very greedy of extending the limits of 
the ir 7 175 for that divers Commonal- 
15 


ties beg to participate of that rule, they va- 
hue n much ſuch conqueſts, as does à Re- 
B alone, which hopes to injoy it all her 
f. Noreove-, they govern themſelves by 
common advice and counſel, and ther ſore of 
force they muſi be ſlower in every deliberation, 
then they that live within the walls of the ſame 
City. It is plain alſo by experience, that this 
manner of proceeding pr ſeribes ir ſelf certain 
bounds, which it paſſcs nor; nor have we an 
example that chey were exceeded. And the 
were to joyn together ſome dezen or fourceen 
Commonatries, and afrerwards never ſeck to 
go beyond that: for being come to thoſe 
ter ma, that they think chey arc able to deſend 
themſelyves againſt evexy one, they deſce nn 
greater power, as well becauſe neceſſiy does 
not bind them to have greater force as AIſd 
becauſe they underſtand not any great * 
that 
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they have gone to ruine. Aud if this courſe of ma- 
L 
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that ariſe from ſuch like purchaſes, for the 


cauſes formerly allcdged : for then of ne- 


ceſſity they mult either go on forward ro make 
themſelves allyes, and fo rhe multitude would 
make a conſuſionz or els to m ke them their 


ſubjects: and becauſe they ſee herein many 


difficulries; and no great advantage in holding 
them, they make no account of them. Where- 
upon, hen they have attaind ro ſuch greatneſs, 
that they think they may live ſecure , 
they apply the miſc lves to two things; rhe 
one to entertain others in their protection, and 
unde rtake their d ef nces, and by rheſe means 
to draw. money: from every part, which they 
can very eaſily divide am<ng one another, and 
the other to ſerve in the wars under another, 
and to take py of this or that Prince, ho 
gives them wages fer their ſervice; as now 
adayesrhe Swirzers do, and as we read, thoſe 
we ſpokeof before did, whereof Tims Livius 
bears witneſs, where he ſayes, that when 
Philip King of Macedon came to a pzrley with 


Tias Quinta Flamminius,to treat an accord in 


preſence of a Pretcur of the Frolians, the ſaid 


F. Prercur comming to ſome words with Philig 


was rcproved by him fer avarice and it fi le- 
lity, ſaying, that the Rolians were no! aſht 
med to take pay ard ſerve in the wars on both 
ies, ſo that many times their enſięnes were 
ſcen in twe conti ary Armies. Weknow with. 
all, that this manacr of proceeding by Leagues 
hath bin alwa'es zlike, and | ath prodic'd the 
ſeme effects. We (ce ali, that that way of ma- 
king people become ſubjects hath bin al waies 
werk, and bi ou gh forth but ſmall advan lag s; 
and when they t ave exceeded the due mean, 


king 
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king Subjects, be unprefitable in warlike c om- 
monwealtht, ſurely in thafe rhat-are diforde- 
red, it muſt needs be far worſe , as in our daies 
have bin rhe Beepubliques: of Italy. Where- 
fore we find that to be the true way; which 
the Romans held, which is the rather to be ad- 
mu ed, in ſomuch as there way no other ex- 
ample thereof before that of Rome, nor 
fince hath bin any that hathiimirated ir. And 
touching the leagues, there are the Switzers 
onely & the Swevian league that follows them. 
And, as in the concluſion of this matter ſhall be 
ſaid, ſo many orders obſer vd by the Romans, as 
well concerning the affairs within the City, as 
thoſe without, in theſe our times are not cnely 
not followed, but made no account ofz ſome of 
them are deem'd untrue, ſome unpoſi ble, o- 
thers nothing to purpoſe , or unprofitable - 
ſo that while we ſtand ſtill in this ignorance, 
we become a prey to any that invades our 
Countrey. And though it ſhould ſeem difficult 
to ĩ mĩtate the Romans, yet ought it not ſcem 
ſo, to follow the ſteps of the ancient Tuſcans, 
eſpecially to the Tuſcans now living for 
though they were not able for the reaſons al- 
ledged, to make themſelves an Empire like 
that of Rome, yet could they gain them that 
power in Italy, that their manner of procee. 
ding would permit them, which for a long 
time was with great glory of their rule, and 
wars, and with exceeding great commenda- 
tion of their manners and religion. Which 
power and glory was firſt abated by the 
French, and afterwards quite put out by the 
Romans, and ſo put our, that of this power, 
which two thouſand;years ſince was very great, 


at this preſc nt we have no memory left. 1 
Al 
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hach made me muſe, what the cauſe is that 
matters are thus forgotten, whereof in the 
Chaptet following we ſhall treat. 


CH AP. V. 


That the changes of Religions and Languages,toge- 
ther with the chances of floods or peſtilences, 
aboliſh the memory of things. 


11 O thofe Philoſophers, who would have 
made men beleeve that the world is eter- 
nal, I think one might hase replyed, that if 
ſuch antiquity were true, it weuld be conſe. 
quent, that we ſhould have ſome notice of more 
then five thouſand —＋ 4 paſt, being that 
it is not apparent, how the remembtances of 
times by ſeveral occafions were abohſh'd. 
Whereof part proceeds frem men, and part 
from heaven. Thoſe that preceed from men, 
are the changes of ſects and rongues : fer when 
a new ſect begins, that is, a new rel'gion, the 
fiſt endeavor, 20 gain it ſelf reputation, is, 
to blor out the memory of the old; and when 
it ſo falls out, that the founders of the new ſeR 
are of a different language, they cafily extin - 
guiſh ir : which thing is known, by confide- 
ring the wai:s, which the Chriſtian Religion 
uſed againſt the Sect of the Gentiles, whereby 
it hath cancel'd all their orders and ceremonies, 
and defac'r the 
whole remem- | * Thi al calumny; for 
brance of thatan» | we find not that any have 
cient Theologr, | preſerv'd the yecords of lear- 
ning more than the © hi1ſtians, 

however much inte ymixt with Pagariſme. I rake 
it that that th ſe memorials werel ſt in the vaſt 
d-Inges of the Vandals, Giths, and Nunns, who 
themſe.ves heing barbartus and igrorant, en yed 
1 4 others 
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others learning; and therefore deſtroyd all the 
regiſters of antiquity they could find: which our 
Author inturiondy impu'es to the Chriftians, being 
that they time out of minde, have caus'dthoſe 
books to be taught the youth in their ſchos/s and we 
find that the moſt eſteemd Fathers ia the Church 
were adorn'd with that learning, which they are 
ta æed to have perſecuted; which ſerves alſo very 
neceſſarily for the better underſtanding and illu- 
ſtrating of Theology, and affords goed arguments 


many times to our Divines for the conviction of the. 


Gentiles out of their own writers. Nor do I find 
there was any ether reſtraint in thoſe ſtudies, than 
that men were advis d to apply themſelves ſoberly 
thereunto, as not being ſtudies to dwell in, hut 
tending rather to the ſervice of Theology. 


It is true, tkat they attaind not thorowly. to 
wipe out the knowledge of the prime 
men thereof, which was occaſioned by their 
maintaining of the Latin tongue, to 
which they were forc't, being they were to 
write this new Law in it: for if they could 
have writ it in a new tongue, conſiderin g the o- 
ther-qperſecutions they made againſt ir, there 
— have bin no remembrance left of things 
paſt. And whoſoever reads what courſes St. 
Gregory took, and the other heads of the Chi i- 
ſtian Religion, ſhall ſee with hat obſtinacy they 
perſecuted all the ancient memorials, burniag 
all the Poets and Hiſtorians works, defacing 
their images, and deſtroying every other thing 
that gave any light of that antiquity; ſo that if 
to this p rſecution, they had added a new lan- 
guage , we ſhould have ſcen every thing in a 
ſhort time forgotten. It is very likely therefore 


that what the founders of the Chriſtian Reli- 
ion 
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gion did againſt the ſe of the Gentiles, they of 
Sentiliſn e had done ſormerly to the Sett that 
preceded it: and becauſe the ſects in a five ot 
fix thouſand years change two or three times, 
the memory of things paſt beſt re that time is 
utterly loſt- And though yet there remaih 
ſome remembrance thereof , we take it 
as ſome fabulous thing, whereuntorno im an 
gives c edit, as it befalls tlie flory written by 
Di-dor18 Siculus, in which though he gives 2c+ 
count of a forty or fifty rhovſant years, never - 
theleſs is it eſteemed (and ſo I think it too) 
falſe tail. As for the cauſes that prececd from 
heaven, they are ſuch as extinguiſh the race 
of mankind, and reduce to a ſmall number the 
inhabitants of part of the world; and tkis 
comes to paſs, either by peſtilence or famine, 
or by a. deluge. of warers 3 but that of moſt 
importance is this laſt, becauſe ir iy more uni. 
verſal, and becauſe thoſe that eſcape, ate all 
ſuch as live among the mountains and are 
ſimple and ignorant people, who having no 
knowledge of antiquity, cannot derive it 
to their poſterity : and if among them 
any knowing man chance to eſcape, to gain 
himſelf, reputation and 'a name, he conceals 
Ir, and alters it at his own pleaſure, ſo that 
there is left to his ſucceſſors only ſo much as 
he hath bin pleas d to comm ir ro wricing, and 
no more. And that the e inundarions,peſtilences, 
and famines ſometimes come, I beleeve there 
is no dcubr, as well becauſe all hiſtories are full 
of them, as for that we ſee this «fed of defa- 
cing the memory of things, as alſobecame ir 
accords well with reaſon that it is ſo: ſor n& 
ture, as in ſimple bodies, when there is gatherd 


together enough ſuperfluous matter, moves 


L 3 many 
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many times of it (elf, and mikes a purgation, 
which is the ,preſeryation of that bodie; ſoit 
falls out in this mixt body of mankinde, that 
when all countries are ſtuffed with inhabitants, 
that hey can neither live there, nor go other- 
where, becauſe all places are already poſſe ſſad 
and repleniſh'd, and when the ſubtilty an- 
wickedneſs of man is grown to that ſulneſs it 
can a tajn to, it holds with reaſon, that of force 
the world be purged by one of theſe three 
wales, that men being become few , and ha- 
ping ſuff-r'd much, may live with more coave- 
nience and grow. better, whereupon it is no- 
thing ſtr ange, that, as i; is aboveſaid, the Tuſ- 
can pation in old time was very potent, full 
f Religion and ver tue, had their. own man- 
Anand their native tongue, which the power 
che Romans anite ahelih d, ſ that . 8s 
* is Bid, onely cher name remains: Gill id 
ghe,mcmary of paſteriex. Tr 


Nom the Romans proceeded in making of war. 


Aving diſcaurs'd , how rhe Romans pro- 

3 x ceeded in enlarging their State, We will 

Now treat of cheir proccedings in making of 

war, and in every ane of their Tone it will 

2 wich how rea judgement, hey lefr 

the commoy way that others wear,where- 

by they might more eaſily arcain the higheſt 
Þi:ch.of grearnels. The intention of that man, 
thae makes war, either by eleſtion or by am- 
higian, is to ger, and keep whar he hath gor- 
han, and ro precced fo rherewirh, that he may 
enrich and not impoveriſh his own country. It 
WP is 


— 
— — ——— > — 
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is at ceſſary ſor um then. both in g tting and 
holaiaę, to take a care not to diiuiſn, Hut ra- 
ther to augment the publique proſit of οοj,è- 
teey / He that will dotbe e ching, muſt toHow 
the way and courſe the & omans 100k, whorat 
firſt made their wars great and ort; fer com- 
ming into the field With huge armies, all tie 

wars they had wich the Latines, Samnices and 

Taſcans, they diſpatcht in a very ſhore time: 

and if notice Were exactly taken of all thaſe 

wars they made from the beginaing of Rome, 
tiſ the ſie ge of Vejum,we ſhould find they were 
all ended, one in ic dayes, another in ten, 
a third in ſome twenty dayes ſpace N for their 
cuſtome was this; ſo ſoon as eyer they had diſ- 
cover d rhe war, they preſently went gut with 
their armies and foyght with their enemies,who 
deing overmaſter d( ch fave their rey from 
poi) yeildet -corhar condltions, and ebe Ro- 


vrte Proſits, or beſſo wu upon forme - 
Aony they ſent chither, which being etuste 


upen ſome Frontier of theirs, became Guar- 
dia ss of their confines, to the advantage of 
the iahabitants of chat Colony. ho had thoſe 
Helds in poſſeſſion, aul with che proſit of che 
_generalicy of Roe, ther held this gayed with- 
Gut! \0xpence; Wor: could 'thete be atty- way 
more aſſured; nor of more. firengthor advan- 
tage: for til the enemy went into the field, 
this guard was ſufficient. And when they went 
forch ſtroug into the field to oppreſ that Colo- 
ny, the Romans alſo went ow with their fot. 
cn, and in- d bartel with them, herein 
having-gor che day; chey laid more heavy bur- 
denson chem, and W home: Thus 

l 4 came 
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came they by little and liettle to great credit a- 
mong them, and forces in themſelves. And 
this courſe held they alwaies, till they chang'd 
their manner of proceeding in war: which 
was after the ſiege of vVejum, where to ena- 
ble them to make a long war they determined 
to pay the ſoldiers, whereas formerly, being 
that the wars were ſhorr, there was no need to 
. gire them pay. And though the Romans gave 
Pay, and that hy vertue hereof they were able 
to make longer wars, and to make thoſe more 
remote, they were forc ro. ſtay longer in the 
geld, yet dil they never alter from the ir firſt 
order, to diſpatch them quickly, zccortling to 
the time and place. Nor did they ever leave 
ſending of Colonies: for heſides their natural 
guilt, the Conſuls ambition held them to their 
fir cuſtome of making their wars ſhortz for 
om reared bur for a years timec;andithereof to 
ſtay at home fix mqnerhs; they defired to ſin fi 
the wir, that might triumph. Tofcnd 
Colonies, the prvſit aud great advantagt chey 
made thereof , ſtill prevail d with them. They 
altered indeed fomwhar touching the ſpoiles, 
whercof they were not ſo liberal, as in former 
times they hal bin ʒ becauſe they thought there 
way not ſo great need, the ſaldiery receiving 
their ſiipends 3: 3g alſo becauſe the ſpoiles being 
T they incentitd therein ſo to fill- the 
common tręaſure. hac they mighi not be con- 
ſtrain'd upon, any enturprite in hand to leavy 
monics upon the City. Which order in a very 
ſhort time much eneighd their treaſur y. Theſe 
two courſes chen they took, about the dividing 
the ſpoiles, and ſemliag of Co- onies, can 
Rome to grow rich by the war, here other 
Princes and Republiques if , chey: find: that 
means 


means: to reledve themſelves, become 4Ampores? 
riſhd; fo hat it came ti chis at laſtthar a C nut 
ghe be might nat wiumph uulefs he 
brought mitch-gold and ſiver and ſpoils of evet y 
kind into the treaſury: Thus the Romans by 
their above rte wiies, ſometĩimes by ma- 

ki-g a quick en of the wars, other a hiles by 
drawing them out at length with diſcomfitures 
and invaſions -andirreaves to their advantage: 


* 


grew alwaics more mighty. 


— 


* 
— 


— 


CHAP: VII. 


How much land the Romans allowed ro each mas 
they ſent out to inhabit their Celonies - 


BY what parcels the Romanus did: dhe th 
land among. them, I beleeve it is hard ond 
out the truth, becauſe I think rheybeſtow/d 
on them moce or leſs, according to the ple ces, 
whether they ſent the Colonicsz andreriscredi> - 
ble, howfecver the caſe went; ant whatherfd- 
Mi they were ſent , the allowance un bur 
ſmall, Firſt to the end they might be able 0 
ſend the more men thither / they being d- 
truſted 00 the guard of that countrey. Be- 
ſidet, becauſe, they living ſparingly. at hom, 
it agrees not with reaſon, chan they would allow 
ne) IV | —— to abound mucłva 
gad And Jiu Liv nV; en ein jikera & ſcef- 
, when they hen — pn — divi- 
ſent a Colony thicher, apy 10 rae N. 17 « | 
man they gave three acres.and # balff art auwelfth ? 
I#'1t. For befideg che things above write nh, - 
they judge it was not the quanticy: of the land 
that ſupplid thei want, but the. well c tia - 
diaz of it, And moreover it is very neceſſary 


1-55 thas c 
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thartherwhole Colony have ſields in common; 
were orery dne may freely feed his oarcel, a 
woods [from ener to fete fuelb ſor firing, . 
v ichout which a Colom cannorwell ſubſiſt. 


— 239 


; rr 

| CHAP, VIII 

The eccaſion, where ; people heave 'their own 
ative ſoyles, inuade o/ ber countreys. 


San that we have formerly diſcom sd of 


the manner of proceeding in war which the 
Romans us d, and how the Tuſcans were affail'd 
by che French, methinks it were not much 
from the matter, to ſhew, chat there are two 
ſorts of war made. The one is through the ambi- 
tim of Princes, or Commenwealths, who in- 


Hevert the in argement of their dom inions; ſuch 


83 were the wars of Alexander the Great, and 
the Romans, and fuch as now aday:s every 
Prince and Poteutate ma kes one with another. 
-Which- wars art dangerous indeed, but yer 
hey do not whelly chaſe the inhabit mts cut of 
 countreys for the Conqueror is ccmented 


nelly with the obedienc of nations, and moſt. 
commonly ſufftrs t hem to live under their own 


Laws; : ard enjoy their con goods in 


heir! own m us. The Siber kind of 


ur is þ wbcn che hole people with all their 
families, x iſeuam a lacei ſore d either by fa- 


mine or war. artigoc roferk's new Habitarion © 


and new Coummey , no out of ambition ro 
command, as. tht echory, 2 by 
themſelves, and to drive thence or deſtfoy the 
ancit nt inhebi ant thereof. This kind of wap 
n very cruel and terxible . And rouching theſe 


wars, Scuſt peaks ia the end ofthe IHE, 
Where he fayes, hat Wen Fugnryh was oyer- 
come, the French were perceived to ſur, who 
then came into Ray: end there he relates, ther 
the pc of Rome fought With ether N 
tlons for rule and command, but with the 
Kre ne kee ry one fought for his life and ng : 
Fer it ſufficeth a yi inee or Commonwea 
that aſſens a C ont ey to eee char 
a mmand, whereas tſe popufatichs muſt * 
make a g nerat deſt udien , being that they 
wil tive upon th, Which formerfy ſiſraned 
others. The Remans had three ſeveral wirt- 
of theſe, exceeding dangereu:. The Frſt wes 
tha · when Reme was taken, whith was ſeis d 
on by choſe Frenchmen, that (as is above ſid 
Nad taken Lomber ly from the Tuſcans, an 
feared che mſelves there; hereof Ting Livine 
alle lpes two rea bus; The firft, 25 wi faid he- 
fore; is, that hey were aHur*dby the pleaſant · 
neſs of the frui's/ and the wines of Italy, 
whereof chey Had ſcareity in France { the @ 
cond, thit the people in France being excee- 
di gly fault ed, che Count ey cold not 
feeil them, whereupon the Feirc's of thoſe 
places th ught ir fir; chit part of them ſhould | 
eoe to ſeek ſ me ne habiration; and chat re- 
f-tyriorr being taken, they chbſe for Caprains 
of them that were to depart; Bee fſnr# and” 
Stchveſſior; two French Kings, whercof Feile. 
„e came into ita y, zu icoveſia went 
imo Spain: Upon rhe paſſage of which Beis 
veſſie follow! dhe ſeiſure of Tombardy; and 
eicrenpon che war, ' wiven'Frt the Velde p 


mae agin{tf Rome: Next this was the, they 

| made a hi firſt Carthagiatart war, hen 

then 
dw] o 


bet een Piombin end ta Ne 
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hund ed thouſand, French. The third was, 
when the Germans and Cimhrians came into 
Italy, ho having, over come ſeveral Roman 
Ar mies, were ſubdu d by A. The Romans 
then maſterd- theſe, three very. perilous wars, 
nor was there need of leſs va lor than theirs to 
overcome them-:- for we ſee, how. that after 
the valor of the Romans faild, and their armies 
loſt their ancient vertue, that Empire was 
raind by ſuch like people,as the Goths, Yandalls, 
and ſuch others, who poſſeſsd e themfelyes 
of the whole weſtern Empire. Such people 
come out of their own Countreys, as is above 
ſaid, compell'd thereto by neceſhcy, which ne- 
ceſſity proceeds either from famine, or from 
ſome war and oppreiſion inflited on them in 
their own Countreys. So that they are con- 
ſtraind to ſeek new habirations. a nd theſe either 
are in great multitudes, and then they break 
with violence into others countreys, deſtroy 
the Inhabitants, poſſeſs their goods, make a 
new Kingdcme , and change the name of the 
country, as Moſes did, and thoſe people like wi 
that ſeiz'd upon the Romane Empire; ſor theſ 
new names, that are in Italy, and in the other 
Provinces, grew. from nothirig elſe, than rx 
they were ſo named by their new Lords. As i 
Lombardy now, which was called Gallia Ci- 
ſalpina; France was called Gallia Tranſalpina, . 
and now is named of the French; for ſo were 
thoſe people called, that made. themſelves 
maſters of. it. Sclavonia,was called Illyrium; 
Hungary, Pannonia; England, Britranny; 
and many other Countreys, that have changed 
their; names, which it wou ld be coo. long ro 
recice, Moſes allſo called that part of Syria, 
which he made himiclf maſier of, Jury. And, 


becauſe: 


* 
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becauſe I have former ly ſaid, that ſome people 
ate driven out. of their own habitations by, 
war, w hereupon they are forc'd to ſeck a new, 
where td ſeat themſelves, I will alleage an ex. 
ample to that nn the Mauruſians, an- 
cientiy- a people of Syria 3 Who having notice 
of the Hebrews comming; and thinking they 
could not reſiſt them, rhought ir better to leave 
their Countrey , than in fteiving. to ſave char, 
loſe themſelves3A nd fo riſiag thence with theie 
families, they went into Aﬀeique, where they 
ſate downs, driving out the Inbabitants they- 
found in thoſe places. And ſo they, who could 
not defend their own Countrey, could yet take 
that of others from them. And Preca, ho 
writes of the N ar, that Bellifarius made w th 
the Vandals, that poſſeſſed themſelves of Affri- 
que, reports that he read Letters written in 
certain pillars, in thoſe parts here theſe Mau · 


ruſians did inhabite, thus ſaying, - Nos Maurufijy: qui fu- 
We are Mauruſiuns who fled from: gimus a facie Letu la- 


the face of Feſu the robber, who tronis ſilij Nav. 
wes Son of Nave. Where the occaſion of the 
departure of theſe people out of Syria plainly 
appears; wherefore theſe people are very ter- 
rible, when they are driven out byextream 
neceſſity, and unleſs they be encountred by pu- 
iſſant forces, cannot be ſtopd: but when thoſe 
that are conſtraind to abandon ther Coun» 
trey ate not very numerous, there is no ſuch 
danger of them, as of thoſe people we ſpoke, 
becauſe they cannot uſe ſuch violence, but oughe 
rather by ſtratagem, make themſelves 
maſters of ſame ſtrong place, and thercin be · 
ingſctled, keep it by making of friends and al- 
lies ; as we fee nem did with Dido, the Maſſi- 
lens and others, who all by agreement o__ 
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their neighbors, Where they once ſet chemtalves 
down, wereidble xo centinue. The people 
that got ſorth in the © ſt mulcizydes; 
and thoſe alſo chat have gone forth, almoſt 


all- aame but from thoſe parts f Scythia, 


cold aul poore Countries, where, becauſe 
there re men in abundance, aud the Coun- 

of thar condition, chat it cannot feed 
them all, they art compeid tragt: forth, 
having many cauſes to drive them out, and 


nothing to keep them id. And if now cr 


theſe five hundred, yrais if Hathiner har 
pend „ that any of .rheſc. nations have made 
an inundacion upen any Countrty, it hach 


procecded from: feveral rea ons. the firſt 


x , the great cxacuntian. tlut Countrey made 
in the declining of the Empire, they he- 
ing ſince ſent rut huge ſwarus more” thun 
thirty ſexeral times : the ſcco d is, becaue 
Germany, and Eygland, frm whence 
theſe people ca me, have their Ce untries well 
mended , { that they are a'4e to live there, 
with bett r conveniency; and th: reupon noc 
vcceſſit ateil to chaugt the ſear. On the c+444ep 
fide, theſe men b ing very Warlik , are at it 
were 2 B !wark againſt che Scythian -, H 
border op n hem, to keep chem wi hin the ir 
confines and ti rei ories: and maayt mes chere 
chunce r at riſing among the Fertars. bo 
are kept in by the Hungarians and Yolacks + 
wit yaunt, and n tiwithour reaſon, that wire 
je not for their forces, Italy and che c hure 
had often felt che weighr 'of rhe Tartats A= 
mi-s. And chis .fhall; (wſoe', touching rheſe- 
ſorenem A peoples, 8 


nne 


Nut ſecond. Back, 


PX. ; Hr __—— 


— 2 — 
Upon what ocraſiont commonly marres are begun 
among Princes. 1 


He occaſion, that gave beginning to the 

warres berweene the Romanes ant Sam- 
vites , who had beeng long in league together, 
is very urinary, and happens oſten to power- 
full Principalities Which oceaſion, either comes 
by chance, or «Iſe isofferd by him that de ſires to 
make warrc; That which was betweene the 
Romans and Samnites, feil out by chance: for 
rhe Samnites intemion was not, by making 
warre firſt againſt the S idicini, and then 28211 
the Campani, after ward to ſer upon the Ro- 
manes. But the Campani being oppreſſed, 
having their recou : ſe to Rome, beyomi the Ro- 
manes expectation and the Samnites. the 
Campani giving themſelves into the Romans 
Hand:, they were corſtraird to de ſend them, 
ay their ſubjectti, and rake upon them that 
warre , which they theughe with their honour 
they could not avod; For it ſeemd very rea- 
ſonable to the Romans, not to undertake the 
defence of the Campani, thcugh their friends , 
aga'nſt the Samnites their friends; but they 
thought it alio a ſhame not to def. nd them, 
when they were their ſubjects, or recomme n- 


ued to their protection, judging that when 


they had not rakrn that defence in hand, they 
cut off the way ſrom all others thar ever ſhoull 
have a mind to ſne' ter themſelves under 
their power. And Rome having for her 
maine end the Empire an4 glory, and nor 
A iat, could not refute this enterpriſe. — 

ö elſe 
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" 


ſelſe ſame occafion gave beginning to the firſt 
wirre againſt che Carthaginians, for the defence 
of the Maſſineſes, * which the Romans -under- 
tooke in Sicily which fell out by. chance alſo. 
But now the ſecond warre, that grew between 
them, came not by chance. For Hannibal the 
Cartliaginian Captaines, ſet upon the Saguarins 
that were allyes to the Romaus in Spaine, not 
ſo much for to endammage them, as ro provoke 
the Romanes: to warres „ and ro have 
occaſion to fight with them, and ſo to piſſe 
into Italie. This manner of kino liag new 
warres, hath been alwayes nſd among thoſe 
that are mighty and that have ſc me faith 
joynd , ſome other reſpects: fer ifl defire to 
male warre with'a Prinee , ane between us 
ſome capitulations of peace have firmly been 
obler ved a leng time, upon ſcme other title 


fair juſtifiable , and under ſome other colour, 


I] will aſlayle ſe me a'ly of his, rather than him- 
ſ:Ife, know ing very well, that in ſetting upon 
Hs alley , eyther he will reſent it, and ſo I ſhall 


have my intent of moving warre againſt him; 


or not reſenting it, his weakreſſe ſhall be dif- 
coverd, or his infide litĩie, in nor defending one 
that is under his protection; and the one and 
tie « thei of theſe two is ſufficient ro diſcredit 
h'm , and facilitate my defignes. Therefore 
Wat wee have forme ly-ſayd, may be noted 
tcuc ing the taking occaſions to move-warre”, 
cut cf this example of the yeelding of 
the Campani; and befides whit remedie a Citie 
may have, which cannot by her fclſe-alory 


ma ke her defence, and yer in any caſe would 


not fall into h r aſſayſants hands: Which is 
freely to give her ſelſe into his hands, who 
thou haſt a purpoſe ſhould defend thee ,v the: 
. Caxuans 


+ & „4 „ A 


a 
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Eapuans to the Romanes, and the Florentines 

| to Robert King of Naples, who though he 
would not defend them as allyes „ yer aſter- 

. wards defended them being his ſubjects, agiinſt 

© the forces of Caſtruvius of Lucca, ho then put 

them hard to ie. 


1 


CHAP. X. 


Mone ys are not the finews of war, according to 
the common opinion. 4 


Ec auſe every one can begin a warre at his 
owne pleaſure, but not end it, 2 Prince 
mould before he undertake an enterpriſe, 
meaſure his cwne forces, and order himſcl'e 
according to them; he ſhould alſo have ſo much 
jud gement, that he deceive not himſelſe wi tr 
the conceit of his one forces; and he ſhall 
alwayes be ſure. to be deoeiv'd when he 
meaſures them, either by the ſcituation, or by 
e good will oi men toward him, his o 
proper ſorces on the other fide faꝝ ling him : 
tor the things aſoreſayd may increaſe wellthy 
forces; though give thee them they cannot 3. 
and by themſclves alone they axe of on worth, 
nor nothing avayle without the helpe of 
Souldiers fathfull to thee ; ſor great ſtoxe of 
treaſure ſer ves to no purpoſe withour thatznot 
the ſtrength oi thy Country, neither doth the 
faithfulneſſe nor good will of men laſt; for theſe 
cannot be fairhfull to thee, thou not having + 
force to defend them. Every mountaine, ev 
lake, every n plaine, 
where the ſtrong defendanta are wanting, Nay 
rather moneys are ſo far from deſending thec, 
that they expoſe thee ſor a prey. Nor is there 
anything more falſe than that common opinion 
j thac 
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that affirmes Moneys to be the ſent ws of warre, 
which ſenteace was firſtgivenbyQ. Curtius, 
in the wre berweene 1Antipater che Mace 
donien, and the King af Sparta; Where he re- 
lates, thit for want af moneys , the King of 
Sparta was forc'd to tight, and Was broken 
whereas if he had deferd the battell à few 
diyes, newes had come into Greece of Alex- 
anders death, where he had remaind conqueror 
without combat. But his treaſure fazling , and 
he doubting his Armie would leave him for 
want” thereof, was conſtraind ro hazard the 
battell ; whereupon Q Curtius ſayes, chat mo- 
neys are the fir es of war; which ſenrence is 
ailedgd every day, and follow4 roo by ſome 
Princes, nor quite ſo wiſe as they ſhould be: 
for-making this the ir ground, they belccve, 
that this is able to defend chem, Wey have 
tresſure enough} and never confider , thabaf 
rr eaſure ere of force to overcome, that Daria: 
wonld have congquertt r., che Greckes 
maſterd the Romanes, and in our dayes the 
Duke Charles ſubdu'd the Swiſſers, and not 
long time fince the Pope and the Florentins 
together would haye found no d fficultie in 
overcomming Francis Maria nephew of Pepe 
'F uhus the ſecend ju the 'warre of Orbis. Bur 
ll theſe above nam' d, were 'overeome by thoſe 
who eftecmil not mon nt good Souldieps ele: 
finews of warre. Among ochier" things','thar 
Ereſus Ring of Lydia ſhewd to Solen the A- 
rhenian , was 2 treaſure unmes urable, and 
£ him w har he r t of his power, 
Solon anſwerrd him ,-hethoughthimno whit 
che more powerfall for that; ft warre' was 
made Wich iron aud not wich gold, and ſome 
ene might come, who had more iron then * 
ane 
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and take his gold from him. Moreover, when 
afrer the death of Alexander the Grea: ,a vaſt 
multitude of French paſf'd over into Greece, 
and after into Aſia , the French ſending 
Ambaſſadours to the King of Macedon to treate 
ſome accord, that King to ſhew them his 
power, and to fright them, let them ſee his 
treaſure, where was much gold and ſilver, 
whereupon theſe French, who had in & 
Manner concluded a firme peace, brake tʒtheir 
Aefire grew ſo great then to take hi: gold from 
him: and ſo was that King deſpoyld for that 
which he had gatherd rogerher to defepd him. 
The Venetians alſo, a few yeares fince, having 
their creaſury full of coyne, loſt their whole 
Kate, being rot able to defend rher(ſclres 
thereby. Wherefore I ſay, that gold as the 
cemmon opinion cryes it up, is not the ſine wes 
af:warrc,.bura good Armie of ſtour Seuldierez 
dor gold js not ſufficient to finde good Soul- 
ier s, but good Souldier s are able well to ſinde 
aut gold. As for the Romanes ¶ if they would 
harewaged warre by mone yes rather tha with 
the ſword ) the treaſure of the world , con- 
their vaſt under takin gs, and the great 
ies they had therein, woyld-nor have 
ſeryd their rarnes. But they making their 
Herres with the ſword, never found fcarcitie of, 
gold ; for they had it m cbundance brought 
even into their Camps by thoſe that ſtood in 
ente of them. And'if chat Spartan King for 
want of money, were to hazard che fortune 
ofa battell, that befell him upon the matter of 
moneys, which many times hath chanc'd upon 
other oceaſions: far it hath been often ſeene, 
that when an Armic wants proviſion of vic. 
tualls, and is neceſſnated c it her „ 
ghr ,. 


ſidler in 
difficult 
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ſi he, uſually they make chiyce to fight, 
becau'e it is greater honour, and whicre in 
ſore ſort Fortune ha h in her power to 
favour thee. Moreover, it hath often come to 
paſſe , tha: a Commande rpercet iving ſucc- urs 
comn ine to his enemies Armie , muſt either 
fizghc with th. m quickly, and make tryall of 
the chance of battell, or cxp«Qizg-rhe i 
groſſ ng of the At mie, come at length to fight 
prone upon many diſadvantages. Bcfides jt 

ath been ſcene, as it befel] 4ſdruball;when in 
the Mare hes he was af: ulted by Claudivs Nero, 
together with the cther Romane Con ull. that 
when 1 Captaine is necſſtated cither to fly or 
fig he alwayet makes choyee to fight; think. 
ing by this bar gaine, though exceeding ha- 
zardeus, he may gaine; but in that othe he 


muſt needs loſe in any caſe, I here are there 


fore many neceſſities that can force a Cap- 


taine beyond whit he intended, to reſolve 10 


pur it to a battell, among which ſometimes 
may happen the ſcarcicie of moneys, though 
not therefore ſhould wee «ſteeme moneyes to 
be the ſinews of warre rather, chan other 
things, which bring men into the like 
necelfitics, Wee may therefore reſolve the 
queſtion , that money. is not the finews of 
warre, but good Sou ldiers-rather, It is true, 
*moneys are neceſſary in the ſe cond place, but 
it is ſuch a neceſFrie , which good Souldie rs 
rhemſclvey may overcome: for it it as impoſ- 
ſible that good Souldicrs ſhould lack money, 
as by moneys alone to produce good Souldiers , 
What we — averre „every Hiſtory ſhews us 
to be true in many places, notwithſtanding that 
Pericles ſwaded the Atbenians to make 
wirre with a LPclopanneſus , declaring, os 
ey 
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oy might overcome that warre with induſtry 

ani by force of money; nd though in that 
warte the Arhenians ſometime: proſpecd , yet 
at laſt they loſt ir, and the advice, and good 
Seuldicrs of Sparta prevayld more, than the 

induſtry and money of Athens. But Firns Livius 

ves us a better teſtimony for this opinion 

en any one elſe, where diſcourſing of Alex- 

auler the Great, whether if he had come into 
Italie, he had been able to varquiſn the Ro- 
mans, he ſhews there three things nect ſſary in 

the war teza great number of Souldiers & thoſe 

good , wiſe Commanders, and good fortune: 

here examining, whether eyther the Ro- 
manes or Alexander excelld herein, at length 

he concludes , without making any mention of 
moneys. The Capuans,when they were requird 

by the Sidicins, to take Ar mes ia their behalfe 

againſt the Samnires , ſhould nor Fave meaſurd 

their power by their treaſure, but by their 

good Souldiers : for by raking that ccurſe they 

tooke to aſſiſt them, after two overthrowes, to 

ſave themſelves, they were forc'd to become 

tributaries to tl. e Romants. 


— — — — — _— 


CHAP.XI. 


_— 


his not a match wiſely made, to jyyne alliance 
with a Prince , whoſe credit is greater then 
bis ſtrength, N 


| ba Livius having a purpoſe to ſhew 
the Sidicins errour in relying upon the 
Capuans aid, and the Capuans errcur alſo in 

ceving they were able ro defend them, 
could rot expreſle it in more lively rermes 5 1 
, 9909 {- 
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Cam va . 
men in auxilium ſi- Sidicins ayd , rather more reputation 
dicio1um , quam then forces. Where we may obſerve , 
vices ad Prælidium that thoſe leagues tharare made with 
— Princes, who have not either the 

commodity to aſſiſt thee by reaſon of the diſt- 


other occaſion , add rather reputation to them 


party: as in cur dayes it befeil the Florentines, 
when in the ycare 1479. the Pope and the 


more reputation to their ſide, then ſafe guard: 


now, who under Maximilian the Emperours 
protection ſhould undertake any enterpriſe : 
for this is one ſort of thoſe allyaxces , which 
bring more fame then advantage, as here in 
this text is alledg'd, that of rhe Capuans 


the Capuans committed an errour, in eſteeming 
their owne forces greater then they were. 
And ſo ſometimes the ſmall diſcretion men 
have, caufes them when they neither know 
How, nor have the meancs to defend them- 
ſelves , to take upon them the protections of 
others which the Tarentines alle did: who, 


battell wich that of che Samnites, ſent their 
Ambaſſadcurs te the Roman (onſul, roler 
him underſtand that they will'd there ſhould 
be peace betweene thoſe two people; and 
how tha; otherwiſe they ſhould make warre 
againſt che party that ſhoulda reſu e it. So that 
the Conſul ſcoffing at this propofitioa , caud 
the 


oani magis no- Theſe, The Capuan⸗ contributed to the 


ance of place, or forces to do it, becauſe of ſome 
diſorder of their owne-at home, or for ſome | 


that truſt in them, then any ſtrength to their 
King of Naples aſſayl'd them: who being allycs : 
of the King of France. drew from that allyance | 


as likely enough it would befall that Prince 


brought the Sidicins. Therefore in this point 


when the Roman army was going to joyne 


the triumph to ſound in preſence of their ten 
Amba ſſadours, and ſomade his army march to- 
wit ds the enemy, ſhewing the Tarent ins by 
his deeds and not by words what auſwer they 
defery'd; And having now diſccurs'd in this 
Chapter agairith ſome courſes Princes rake 
amiſſe top others defence, I will in that thir 

followts'ſp:ake rouc hing thoſe they rake for 
che ic owne defence. 


C HAP. XII. 


— — 


Whether it be letter for a Prince, fearing to be 
aſſail'd by his enemy, bimſelfe firſt to begin 
the warre with him, or to expe while it 
comes home to him. 


= heard ir diſputed ſomerimes by men 
well practis d in military diſcipline , if there 
be two Frinces neare of equal force , and the 
one that is the more reſolute have ptoclaim d 
waer re againſt the other, which were the beſt 
courſe for that other, either to attend quierly 
in his owne confines whiles his enemy come 
upon him, or elſe to goe finde him at home, 
and there affaile him. And I have heard them 
alledge arguments vn both ſides; and thoſe 
that argue for this going ro aſſzile him, pro- 
© duce the counſell that Craſus gave Cyrus, 
hen being arriv'd upon the borders of the 
Meſſageres ro make warte againſt them, their 

ene Thomyris ſent him word, that he 
ſhould rake his choice, either to enter into her 
kingdom where ſhe would awaire him, or if 
he would rather that ſhe ſhould come and 
fi nde him in his owne, And when the matter 
| Came 
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came to diſpute , Creſus advis'd againſt the 
opinion of the reſt , to goe & ſecke her in her 
owne couttry; urging that otherwiſe if he 
overcame her farce from her one confines , 
he could not take her kingdcme from her, be- 
cauſ. ſhe would have time to repiice her loſſc 4; 
bur if he -conqur'd. her within her owne 
rerrirories , he might purſue her juſt upon her 
flight; & ſo giviag her no time of recovery, 
take the ſtare from her. Moreover they alledge 
the Advice that Hannibal gave Antiochus,when 
that King had a purpot to make waric againſt 
the Romans, where he ſhewes kow the Ro- 
mans could not be overcome but in Italy; for 
there another might availe himſelſe of their 
armes, th. ir wealth, and their friends alſo. But 
whoſoever fought with them our of Italy lea- 
ving Italy free to them, leſt them that ſtrength, 
that never would want life to give them ſreſh 
ſupplies at all cc. ſions. And concluded, that 
it was eaſier to take Rome ſrom them, then the 
Empirc; and Þaly,rather then their other pro- 
vinces. Agethocles alſo is allcadg'd , who nor 
being able ro ſuppert the war at home, aſſail d 
the Carthaginians, who chen had made warre 
againſt him, and brought them to aske peace. 
The example of Scipio is like wiſe urg d. hto 
take the warre out of Italy, aſſail'd Affricke. 
They that maintaine the contrary, ſay, that he 
that would bri-g his ene y ro defiruction , 
ſhould withdraw him f. om home. The Atheni- 
ans are breught for example, who while they 
made a conyenient warre at their owne homes, 
remain*d vidtors : but When they departed out 

of their conntr y, anul tranſpor ted their army in- 
to S cily, they quite Joſt their liberty. They al- 
lcdge the pocricall fables withall, where it is 
ſh w'd 
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Wed, how chat Antews * 2 Lybis aſfail'd 
by Egyptian Nercules was inſu „ whit: 
he ſtaid for him within che of þ 
owne Kingdome , but whendy Hertules ſtbrit- 
ey. he wns trained our of it, he loſt both ſtate 
and life. Whereby occaſion was given to the 
fable of Ane, that while he was upon the 
ground, tie redoveted forets from his Mother, 
which was the ground; which 3 
ceiving , wok him up in Ws armes, and feld 
him from the carrh. Modetne advices alfo ate 
alicilged ; every dne knowes thit Ferdinand 
King of Naples was in his dayes held a ver 
wiſe Prince 3 and ſome two years befote h 
death fame ftying, char C hurler theeight then 
King of France had 4 deter mation to come 
aud aſſail him, after he had mae much prepa- 
ration fell fick, when on h derth· bed, ino 
other memorials he left his forme Sten 
was this alfo, that he ſhould attend his ent mie 
comming wi hin his Ccuntrey, and npen'nd 
caſe ſhould dr W ny of his fortes out of His 
me, but ſhould (await them whhin his bn 
| confines with his firengeh entire. Which ws 
| net followed by him, Hat there was an arm 
ſent into Romania, hich without ahy combat, 
loft bork ir ſelf and the ſtate The meirts. 
which be des the things abovefrid, are brtught 
- an tach fide, 'are cheſe; that he, that äſſafles, 
romes en with mere conruge, chen he chat at- 
tends, which gives the army more cor fidencer 
Deſick s this, & rakes y frem the rm my dl- 
vert converniencics of being able ro make ate of 
What is is cwn 5 fer he cannot help himfelf 
upon thyſe ſabjects, whoſe honſes Have ficſt 
= Hin fackr and their grods pillaged : and for 
having ihe enemy in the Neue the Prince 
| M is 


* 
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is, conſtrained 10, rake + more. eare how he 


wrings money from them, aud vexes them: 
ſo that he comes to dry ther fountain, as V an- 
nibal (ayes, which furniſhes. him with means 
to ſuſtain the war, To this may be added, that 
the ſouldiers being ina forrain countrey,- are 
{forced ro fight, and of that neceſſity makes a 
vertue, as we have often ſaidʒ on the other fide, 
they ſay, when one awaits his enemy, he does 
it with much advantage: for without any diſ- 
commodity to thy ſelf thou art able to give 
thine enemy much trouble to come by his pro- 
viſions, and other neceſſaries belonging toan 
army. Thou canſt alſo better hinder his defigns, 
becauſe thou knoweſt the countrey better then 
he. Thon canſt alſo incounter him with more 
forces, becauſe there they may eaſily be uni- 
ted, which thou canſt not draw all from home. 
Thou canſt alſo being routed, recover thy 
felf with more caſe, becauſe many of thy 
army will. ſave themſelves, in that they have 
their places of refuge near, as well becauſe 
he (upplics are not to come from far 3 thou 
bringſt to the hazzard all thy forces, and not 
all thy fortune; whereas parting thence thou 
hazzardſ1 all thy ſortune with but a: part of: thy 
Iloices.. And.ſume there have bin who the 
better to weaken their ene mie, ſuffer him to 
enter many da) es journĩes into their countrey, 
and take divers townes,to the end that leaving 
SAriſons in all of them, he may Wesken 
his army. , and ſo they may afterwards 
fight with him at more ods. Bur to give my 
t pinion hercin what I think, I beleeve, this 
diſlinction is to be made; Either my coun- 
trey is armed, as was that of the Romens, or 


that of the Switz ers is, or ic is diſarmed 9 
0 
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of the Carthaginians was, or cle that of the 
King of France, or the Italians countrey is. 
In this caſe the enemy is to be kept off from 
comming in, becauſe thy advantage the n con- 


ſiiſts in thy revenue, and not in thy men, fo that 


 whenſoever the current thereof is cut off from 
thee, thou art quite ſpoilꝰ d; nor doth any thing 
ſo much hinder thee, as the war within thy 


| doores.. The Carthaginiars yceld us evident 


examples hereof, who, whiles they had the ir 
own home-free, were able with their revenue 
to make war againſt the Romans, which, 
when it was aſſaild, could not ſupply hem a- 
gaht Agathocles. The plorentines had not 
any re medy againft Coſtruccius Lord of i ucca , 
becauſe he warr'd with rhem in their owne 
country, ſo that they were faine, for their 
defence, to yeeld rhemielves to Robert King 
of Naples. But Caſtrucc iat being dead, the 
ſame Florentines had rhe courage to aſſail the 
Duke cf Milan at his owne he me, and /wromght 
ſo far as: to rake his countrey ſrom him; ſo 
much yalor ſh:wd th-y in forrain wars, and 
ſuch cowardiſe in their domefiick. But when 
countries are aimed, as that of Rome wax, 
-ard as the Switzervarc, the nearerithou com- 
me ſ to thet, the harder they are to vanquiſh; 
for theſe bodies ae able to bring together more 
forces: to reſiſt a ſuddain violence, thent ey 
are to. zſſail an enemy abroad. Neither in 
this ca ſe d ces the zutherity of Hanziball move 
me, he cauſe his paſſion, and his own intereſt, 
made him ſay fc o Anmiechwtr if h. Romans 
had in that ſpace of time received thoſe thiee 
rovts in Frarce, which they bad in Italy by 
Harniball, with out doubt they had bin quite un- 
donc ; for then they could not have helped 
* M 2 th-m*lves 
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themſclres by rhe remninders of the ix zrmiez, 
nor could they have had choſe comveniet cies 
10 repair 1hcir toſſes, nor made head agamit 
their enemies with fuch ſtrengt h as chey id. 
We new find chat rv affail any corey rhe y 
fear out an army! paſing the number of 
$oco o. But to defend themſelses ur home 
egeinſt the Freech after che firſt Punicke war, 
they «rmed <yghrcen hundred thouſand men. 
Not could they afrerwards defent rhem in 
Lombardy, as they did in Taſcuny: becauſe 
againſt ſo great a malticudersf enemies, i they 
had never heen able to draw fo greet fo ces ſo 
lar out, nor fight with them upon the like ad - 
vantage. The Cimbrians broke an army of the 
Romans in Germany, nor could rhe Komans 
any way help themſelves. But hen they came 
into Italy, hut they ontt united their forces 
together, bey diſpatchod mem. 
TheS$witxers it is eaſy to vanquiſhour af their 
own Countrey, & herber they cannot fend 2. 
bove thirty or forty thouſand men: but to o- 
vercome them at home , where they are able 
to make a body of a hundred thauſand men, 
is exceeding difficult. I conclude therefore a- 
new, that that Peince, ho hach hu people 
ar med and addreft for war, may alwaics well 
expect a mighty and dangerous war ar his 
own home, neither let Him goe ro meet ir, Bur 
he, whoſe ſubjects are unarmed, and his 
ccuntrey unaccuſtomed to war, let him al- 
wies keep it a4 far ſrom home as he can. And 
ſo the one and the other, each in their degree, 
will better defend the mſelvei. - | : 
HAF, 
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That men vi from poore and ſmall beginnings'ts 
: great fortunes, raber by che hey of gaike 
. than forts. 


| Take ir to be very true, chm ſeldome of 
ne ver it comes to paſs, thut men of mene 


- formacy attain to any high degrees wicthoor 


force or fraud: unleſs thi! digniny; Which # 


ma hath gotten, came to him by gift, er was 


cift on him by inheri-ance Nei ther do I think, 
vr ever ſind, thit force alone ſuffices; bus we 
ofren fee, that gvile alone av ik, as he (hall 
elearly perceive, that reads Philip of Mareilon: 
He , und that of Aęathacles che Sicidian, an# 
many othersſuch like, who from ver y vile aud 
pocre fbr tunes have ga d eicher i Ringdome; 
or ſome orher grem dignities, Xendphon in Cy. 
rr his Jife,, dectwes us neceſſity of deteſt, 
being that the firft expedicion which he makes 
Cymarvandutatic againſt the Armenian Hing, 
k ful guife, and Wow by econ an nde 
force he makes lim ſeize on his RH gm; by 
which Actioa he concludes norhing elſe, hut 
that it is neceſſu y for a Prince, the will ar- 
chetve great matters, to learn to he ae mumęg 
Acceiver. Beſides this he makes him deceive ci. 
arares Ring of rhe Medes his Mochers uncle 
many waies, withour which frau# he ſhews 
Cyr could never have attain d to that great 


neſs he afrerwards 
And I beleeve, |' * Becaiſe thi bol 
Chapter rends to fhew 


that rheve was never 
any phat d in alow | bow * neceſſary fer 4 
M 3 Princes *© 
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Princes advantage guile is, and it i again re- 
commended by precept in Machiavels Treatyof 4 
Prince, I canngt but tak* notice that here be is 
blameable.Dolus an virtus quis in hoſte requir it, 
ii not meant De dolo-Malo:/uppoſed by Machiavel 
in bis Prince Chap. 19. where he perſwades a 
Prince to uſe the Lyons force, and the Foxes 
craft. To be able in all Military ſtratagem and 
flights to eircumuent the enemy, is on: of the moſ} 
requiſite and natable parts-in à Commander: pro» 
vided there be no breach of Faith, mr Oath vio- 
. lated: for as Tully fayes , Eſt jus jurandum 
afficmatio Religioſa: quod autem affirmare, 
quaſi Deo reſte promiſeris, id tenendum ct. 
It is mach unworchy ofa Prince(ſayes « worthy 
late Author) to falfific his word, either to enemy 
or ſubject that it be; and the more villanic is 
it to uſe covert fraud, than open violence, be- 
cauſe the enemy lies more open by gi- 
ving credit to his faith: And fraus diftringir , 
non diffolvic perjurium. And with how much 
more ſolemnity P rinces Oaths are —— talen, 
mee — * much the more ſincerity ought they to 
carry with them,having drawn together many eyes 
42 as witneſſes of their truth or falfbood. I 
conclude then with Tacitus, in the 4.0f his An- 
aal.Czreris mortalibus in eo (tant confilig quod 
{1154 conducere putants, principum qiverſa ſors 
eſt, quibus præcipua rerum ad ſamam dirigenda, 


condition that ever came to any great 
dignity onely by por forcez. and ingenuouſiy 
— path that by guile alone one well 
may , as Jobs Galeac ius did who took from his 
uncle Barnard the ſtate and rule of Lombardy. 
And that, which Princes are neceſſirateit to do 
in the beginning: of their increaſe, Republiques 

arc. 
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are hkewiſe *forc'd ro, till they are become 
mighty; then force alone ſuffices, And becauſe 
Rome ir every part lit either by chance or by 
choyce upon all the neceſſary means ro become 
great, it failed not alſo of this, nor in her be- 
gin ning could have dealt more cunniagly, than 
to take he conrſe we formerly diſcourſed of, 
to make her ſome companions; for under this 
name, ſhe brought many to be her ſervants; 
aswere. the Latins , and other people neare 
abc ut her : for fi ſt he ſerved her ſelf of rhieir” 
armes in ſubduing her neighbours round a» 
bout, and in taking upon her (elf the teputa · 
tion of the ſtate; afterwards when ſhe had 
brought them under likewiſe he came to ſuch 
_ that no power was able to withſtand 
er. And the Latins never perceived their own 
ſervitude , til after that they ſaw the Samnites 
twice broken, and forced to agreement. 
Which victory as it gained the Romans great 
rer utation with forrain Princes, hereby they 
heard of the Romans name, though-othey ne- 
ver felt their armes : ſo it bred great umland 
ſuſpect in thoſe that both faw and felt their 
ſtrength, among which were the Latins :- And 
ſo far prevailed this envie and fear, that nor 
onely the Larins, but the Colonies which they 
had in Latium te gether with the Capuans by 
them lately defended, conſpired all againſt the 
name of the Romans. And the Latins moy'd 
that war in that manner, as is formerly ſaid, 
that for the moſt part wars are mov'd, nor 
aſſailing the Romans, but defending the 
Sulicins againſt the Samnires, againſt whom the 
$ amnires made war with the Romans leave, 
and chat ir is true, that the Latins ſlirred upon 
the knowledge of this deceit, T. Lioiss de- 
M 4 clares- 
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clares ic by the mouth of Annive-Serinus a La- 
tin Pretour, ho told them in their aſſemblie, 

Nam ſi etiam nunc ſab thus, For if yet we can endure 
umbra faderis aqui fervi» ſervitude, under the name of an 
autem pay polluwus, Nc. equal league. Wh:refore we 
find the Romans in their firſt growth wanted 
net that guile, which they had need to make 
uſe of, tha from low beginnings aim to mount 
high, which the more covert it is, is the lefs 
diſcommendable, as was this of the Ro- 
mans. 


Theyere ofrar devein'd, who think miab bamili- 
i bu e rie. 


XK 7ZEE-ofren ſee than hwnilicy does not 
oneby not help, but hurt ſome times, e- 


hs cicher for envieor ſome other occaſion, 
have conces'd hatred againſt thee. Whereot 
our Hünian gives us good reftimony in this 


Larins: for the Sammers. complaining ta dhe 
Romans, thu the E:tins ha afſidd them the 


wer, ' being defirouy uod any way» toincone 


tos them, ſo that they ſooner diſcover d 


* themſelves ent mios, whereof - the words ud 


negando miſitem; quis dubicat exarſi ſſe eos? pertulerunt tamen 
hunc dolorergexercitus nos patere adverſus dam nites fFedopi- 
tos ſuos aumierum ec ma erunt ſi ab urbe zung bargdiia un 
ta modeſtig ni ſi c ouſ. ĩentia vit ium & noſtratum & ſuarun? 7 

e 


ſpecrally when iv is uſe towards in ſolent men; - 


occafiogdof war between the Romans and the 


Remans. would nov yer forbid the Litns rat 
tem. whereby icy did not ona by wor” racemie | 
ther but made them Become! mire! inſotent | 


patien · by che forenamed! Latin Pretbur, An n 
t iam, the fame aſſem y, give ghodiiprocf, faying': 


de. ans Of oa a am 2 «c+tzt 


who dowdis bur they were ang1y,) ven th is dffgtace; 
bave they ſuſß ru: ey baus b card wet Precyiers an 
armie againſt the Sumnitos then allyes;; nor for 
this ſtirred! they one For gut ef the (ty; and 


whencs came this modeſty of thin th in yr bu 


from - their knowledgs as: melt of y Fonden 8. - 


their own?And therefore hereby we plainly ſee, - 


ho much che Romansparience increaſed the 
—— arrogance, Wherefore a Prince ſhould 


ver agree to deſceni a witic ſram Nis rank, 


noi ever lot gue any thing upon accend, if he 
have a- minde to leave it honor ahly, but 


then wen he is able, or when ha thinks, 


he is able to maintain it : for ic is, hertet far! \ 


the moſt part (che matten being brought. 
ta ſuch terme, that thou canſt nat let it gag 


in che manner aboveſaid] to hut it be taken 


ſrom thee by force, tather than by fear of, 
fences : ſon it thou letteſtit gar ſor frar chou do- 


eſti it: to free: thy; ſelf from wan, wiick maſt 


commonly it wall rae doe 5; far he vo whom 
with ſuck apen ew ardife thou haſt 7 
tha, ib nen there ich peſt ſai i: fi q. b. take os. 
theo things from: thce a ſo i will rhe 1 be 


ineind. againſt the in that he valuct thee leſ z. N 


when likr wie os the; other fide, thou ſhialt 


finde thy fricvds mere Quck.in, thy defence , 
eſtremintz thee either week! on c rdIy. Bur 


if: mou forth ich upon diſqavery. uf. cli Lne⸗ 
mier intenti, gertoſh hy feen in A CE 


howſocvereticy he ãnſati t ro bis, ha will 99 
hu tu mali ardonut of thee; 28 a'fo,will ther 


N myed heir ie in re fuſing vb em ſani den 


Brin.ces? ti veigbaurs abnu thec, (o/ thar 


tome there wilhbe wha. will have a, mipde ta 
ayd theo (thou being in armes) WH, if chou 


FT; 


hat abanJon'd, thy 3 never have ny, 
| "P 7 | 


* 


0 * , 


J 
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Ad 


* 


ſtruck ſtroke for: thre. | This is meant, when 
thou haſt bur one enemy. But · in caſe thou haſi 
more, hou ſhalt do very wiſely, to render what 
thou haſt be longing to any one of them for to 
regain him to thee, notwi ing the war be 
diſcoverd, that thou mayeſt take him aſunder 
from the other conſederates thine enemics. 


CHAP. XV. 


Weake ſtates are alwaies irreſolute in their de- 
terminations ; and ſlow deliberations are al. 
wates hurt full. 

N this very ſame. matter, and in the ſame 

beginnings of the War between the Latins 
and the Romany, we may obſerve. that in every 
conſuhation it is good to come to the particu- 
lar of that which is to be deliberated on, and 
not to ſtay long in doubt, and upon the uncer 
tainty ol a thing. Which is manifeſt in the con- 
ſultation the Latins made, when they thought 
to quit themſelvey of the Romans for the: 

Romans having had ſome ſent of this ill hu- 

mour that had poſſeſſed the Lat ins, to be af- 

certa inetd of the matter , and to try if without 
armes they could regein thoſe people, gave 
order they ſhould fend eight Citizens to Rome, 
to the end they might adviſe with them. The 

Latins,. underRtanding-this-, and being conſci-- 

ous to themſelves of many things done contra- 
to the will of the Romans, called an aſſem - 

y. cogerher, to appeint wha ſhould- go ro: 
Rome, and to give them order what they ſhould: 


man (4, And Annius. their Pretour being in the aſ- 
rerun cemblydoring chis diſpure, utter d theſe words : 


5 eris id agendum nobis 
_ e 4185. E atis ea, — 


verba. The: 
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The ſam ef eur affairs u, 45 Take it, that ge 
ſhould adviſe rather what we ſþ uld do than what 
we ſhould ſay; for it ij an eaſy matter, when things: 
are once reſo;ved on, to put them. into fit 1ermes» 
Wirhcut queſtion theſe words are meſt true, 
and ought co bereliſhed by every Prince , and 
ercry Cemmouwealtch: for during the uncer- 
tain y and doubt of that which a man will 
dos there is no man knowes what he ſhould- 
ſay.: bur when the mind s once ſetled and re- 
ſolved of what is to be dene, words to the 
purpoſe cafily follcw. I hzve the more wil- 
lingly noted this paſlagæ, hy reaſon that many 
times | hav: known that ſuch deu t hath much 
wror g'd publick actions, even io theloſs and 
di: grace of our Republike, And it ſhall ever 
come, to paſs, that, in doubtfull caſes, and 
wherc th re is need of: judgement to delibetr ate, 
this reſolution. ſhall- be hen they are tobe 
adviſed, and deliberated on by. weak men. 
No leſs. hurfull.. alſo are ſ}:ck and le con- 
ſultations, than theſe ambigu us, , «ſpecially 
tho'e that are to be taken in ſavour of ar 
ſciend ; for ſlowneſs h lpt: nu hody, and hur: : 
ones ſelf. Theſe re ſolutiqns fo ta hen, procec d. 
either from x e. kne ſi of courage, or forget 
or from their maligoity that, ſhould reſoſve, 
» ho. guided by, H cir. gwnfaſfion's; to ruin: 
State, and to fulfill ſorne-defire of th r owns; + 
6 -r ror he conſultar dn rogue forward, but 
ra-h-r hinder ad croſs ir. For goon Cirizens, 4 
thut they perecive the; whole ſtream of ;the,, 
Pee 50, run, che more dang: rus way: yet? 
wil reer the daliberati/ , being 
thatjthoſe afſ. irt aitend / not time. When Je- 
Ten che Tyrant in Syracuia was dead, rheeey 
being great war between the Carthaginiansy 
aud 
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and the Romans, the 8 fjans put it to 
queſtion, ich allyance they ſhould rake, the 
Roman or Carchaginian; and ſuck was the 
cag. raeſß of the parties, that ehe motter re- 
main d in — 5 — took to neither ſide, 
tif that Apoſonides one of the cheif men in Sy- 
racufia,. in a very diſereet Oration of his, e - 
ed that they ere nor to be blam'd that ad- 
viſed to adhere ro the Romans, nor they that 
would take part with the Carrhaginians, but 
rather that irreſoluti on and ſlowneſs in taking 
to any fide was dereftable; for he ſaw fully in 
that ambiguiry the ruine of the Republique. 
But were it that the par ty were ence made; on 

which fide--ſoc'r” it were, a man mighe con- 
ceive ſome good upon it. Nor could Ti- 
ti Liuim more fully ſhe w, than in his part he 
does, the harme which this hanging in ſuſpence 
drawes after it. He makes it plain alſo im this 
caſe of che Latins 3 for the Lavioiem being 
ſought to by them for ay d againſt the Romane, 
put off the reſolut omof ir ſo long, that hen 
they were juſi going ſot th of the rower to give 
ſuccors to them/ã news» came that the Latins 
were defeated; Whereupon their retour 
Milonine feidg We ſhall pay. ear to the Rumans 
for this little way We have. gon: for if at firſt 
they kad reſolꝰ d either to help, or not to- help 
the Latins,- not helping them they had net tzi- 
ven off:nce to theRgmans; but Helping chem, 
had their aid come in time. with the addition 
of their Forces, the * have gaimd them 
the victery but loſs came W 
as it befell them. And hid the Flotentines © 


. 
ſerv'd this well, they had never rectivu ſo 
many dammages nor treubles - + French 
aathey, had in Lei thexwolſths-paſſagednco- 


Italy 


— 


2 AA rere 
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| 


ty 2gainſt Lodbmiche Duke of Milan: far the 
— ges ſuch a paſſuge, ſoughe the Flu. 
reines ſor thein conſent; and their Agents 
hat were with the K ing, agr: ed with him, to 
ſtund nemers, and that the King comming in- 
to Italy, ſxould maintain them in their State, 
and receive them into his protection, ani geve 
the City o moneths t · me to · ratifio this. Which 
ra iſication was delayd by ſome, who in their 
liccle-wiſdome ſavour d Duke Led wicht aſfuirs, 
til that the King was even upon the point of 
victory, when the Flerentines off ing che rati- 
ſieation, it would not be accepted by the K ing, 
who knew the Florent ises came by ferce, and 
not willingly to his friendſhip. Which the City 
of Florence was to buy our” deer, and 
like enough to have loſt the ſtate, as afferwards 
another time upon the like accident ir chanc't. 
And ſo much the worſe wes the courſe they 
took; for WN] of n+ advantage to Dyke Lo- 
dewiche, who: if he had bin victour, would 


' have ſhewed more diſpleaſure againſt them, 


than did the King. And though touching: the 
miſchief this weakneſs brings upon a Kepub- 
ligue, we have forme ly ſpoken in avorher * 
Chapter yet upon a ne occaſion offer by a 
new accident, I h a minde to repeat it think» © 
inn ir very ſpecially a matter worthy tobe 
noted by all Republiques like unto ours. 


CHAP. X'VI. 


Rim inch the ordi rr ved iy our Sonliliers in theſe” 
modern times, differ Fomthoſe of the ancient. 
"B&R omany' fought not 4 battel ifra ny-- 
3 


g' cater 
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gester importance than this with the Latins, 
in Torqualiss and Decius his Conſulſhip : ſor in 
a;l reaſon it had followed, that as the Latins 
by loſing it became Subjects, the Romans ſhould. 
have under gone the ſame condition, had not 
they gor the waſt ry; and of this opinion is. 
Titus Livin :- for oncach part he makes the 
Armies c qual for their o-der,valour,refolution ,- 
and number; he makes there this difference on- 
ly, that the Commanders of che Roman Ar- 
my were of more valore. than rhoſe of the 
La'jas, It appe:rs alſo that in the ordering. 
of this battel, there befell two accidents, - the 
Ike whereof was cv r ſeen befcre, nor (:nce- | 
F ave we had but rare examples following them: 
that of two Conſuls, to hold their Soldieis 
minds firm and obedient-ro. th- ir commands, 


and teſolute to figh:,.che ore kill himſelf, the 
other his Son. The equality which Titus Livius 
ſayes in theſe tWo Armies, Wes, becauſe they 
had both ſerv'd in the wars à long-time toge- 
th r ʒ they uſed the ame language, order, and 
armes: ſor in the order ingot their batte l/ hey 
had the ſame manner, and their Troupes and 
the Captains, of them had the ſeme names 3- 
there was a ne eeſſity being they were of equal 
force and valeur, mat ſom thing exrrachdi na»: 
ry ſhould happen, that conl ſe tle and fix the 
ones reſolut'on. rather than the others; in 
which (as otherwhere we have ſa id) conſiſts the 
victot y: for while that laſts in the combatants 
herrrs, the Armies never turne their backs. 
and to the end t might baſhihe. Jonger in the. | 
menden senen. 


tune, and par: ty the Confd!s valour were cauſe 


| 
| 


for Torguatus killed. his ſon, and Dec ius him- 
ſelf. Ting iiviu, where he ſhe z che equalig 


© 
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of" their forces, ſets downe the whole order 
the Romanes uſed in their Armies and in their 
bartels, / Which being that he relates at large „ 
I will not rehearſe againe, but diſcourſe onely 
upon that I ſhaltthinke remarkable, and which, 
becauſe it hath been neglected by all our Cap. 
taines of later times, hath been the occaſion of 
many diſor. leis in ſeverall Atmy s and battells. 
I ſay thereſore, that ont of Livius his words wee 
gather char the Romane Army had theee prin- 
cipal diviſions, which in proper termes may be 
ealid Squadrons ; the firſt was of the Haſtati, 
the ſecond of the Prenc pi, the third of the 
Triart) : and each of theſe had their horſemen. 
In che ordering of abarrell „ they plac't the 
Haſtati for moſt, in the ſecond place on the right 
fide, upon the ſhoulders of thoſe the Prencipi 
were ſet, and in the third place yet in the 
fame file, the riarij came. The horſe of all 
theſe ranks they plac'r on the right hand and 
on the left of theſe three bettells: which 
Squadrons of horſe from their formes and 
Places were call'd wings: becauſe they lookt- 
like che rwg wings of that bo.-ly. They rang4 
tHe firſt Squadron of the Haſtati, Which was in 
front, in «a manner ctoſe” ſhut together, that 
it might be able either to force upon, or 
ſuſtain the enemy. The ſecond Squadron of 
the Prencipi ( becauſe ic was not the fi ſt ca 
ficht, but was ordeind to ſuccour-chefot moſt, 
in a it · was either beaten or driven backe) 
this they maile nor ſo compact toge ther but 
kept their ranks tflinne, ſo that: they migne 
receive in to them without diſordering them 
ſelves the firſt Squadt on, whenſoever bęing 
preſt on by the enemy, they were fore t ro 
rerite. Toe third $quadron of the Tyiarij had 
dads their: 


| 


T 
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cheig ranks yet thisner-:than the ſecond 1, that; - 
if nee ware, thryrmight receive the two for- | 
mevSquartrons of tha Haſſ ati and Prenoipi. The 
ttoupes then being all plac' & in this onder, 
began the fight::ahd if rhe Haſtati were forc'd 
or overcome, they retis d into the thinneſſa of 
the tanks of the Prencipt , and they unitedto- 
gether, and having made of wo bat ulions 
one body, undentooke the ſight afreſh; and 
if chefe Were besten back and routed, they 
ſell backeinto the thinner rankesol the Triarij, 
aud io all he: bartallions became one bedy, 
renewd the fight ageine, Were if they 
vanquiſhed , becau'e tey had not 
other repayre, they loſt thadey. And becauſe 
that al wayes when this laſt quadron of the 
Triarij came to try for it, the Army was in 
danger, ther eupon grew this 2 raverÞ., The- 
Ris tedacta Matter came ſo farre ar be Triarij. The 
et ad Commanders of our day es, as they have 
Triarios. abantoned all the other inſtructions, and 
follow not in any part che ancient diſcipline, ſo 
have they quire- reglected this part, which is 
ofmo ſmali importanet : ſbr he that ſ arrang-s 
his Armic, that in the fight he can three times 
reoper Þinfolf,, ro loſe he muſt have fortunc 
thec e. times his chemy, and be to. incountet 
a vlour! ſuſiee nt to vanqaiſh him, But he that 
ftands onely on the fu ſhock: { 3s nom ouỹjĩ̃ 
Chrifhan Armies dee) may caſily loſe : for 
c very lutlerdiſorden, on meanc valoug,, is able. 
touske ſrom bim the victory. That which 
make onn Armyes,not able to recover them 
ſelves three-times, is becaiſe they have loſt the 
manner of receining one Squadron. within 
ano her: Which comes to „becsuſe naw 


adayes: haudly, erage which, ong of wor | 
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to difordery; either they place their tre upes 
at the ſhoul lers the one of anoth: r, and make 
their bartell large of breadth, and thinne in 
depth; which makes it weaker, becauſe 
th:re is bur ſmall diftance from the breſt to 
the backe. And when te make irſtronger , 
they reduce the troupes to the Romane 
manner , if the firſt front be broken, not 
having order to be receivd in the ſecond , they 
ſall together into a conſuſion, and rc ut them. 
ſelves: for if that before be beiten backe, 
ir falls upon the ſecond; if the ſecond ſtrives to 
advance it is hindrel by the firſt: Whereupon 
the firft and rhe ſecond borh beating upon the 
third, cauſes : ſuch a confuffron, that com- 
monly zvery little matter deftroys a whole 
Army. The Spaniſh and French Armyes in 
the ba ttle ar Ravenna, where the Lord de” 
Pur Generall cf the French forces dyed , 
which was (according to our times Y well 
ſcught battell, was arranged in one of theſe 
forenam'd wayes : which is , that one and 
the other Armie came on with alf their peo- 
ple placid to ſhoulder the one the cther, fa 
that ncith x amy hat but one fronr, ant 
were much more in breadth then in depth. 
And this befalls them atwayes, where they 
have a lar ge plaine , as they had at Ravenna. 
Fer knowing the dir der they make in reci- 
ring, by placing themſelves in one file, they 
avoide it when they can, which they do by 
making the front large, 2s it is ſaid, Bur when 
the ſcite of the country reſtraines them”, they 
remaine in the forenam'd. diſorder, without 
adviſing themſelves, of the remedy. In which: 
they paſſe through theit enemies countries, 
they gae cur to forrage, or venture on any 
other 
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other expleir, And at Saint Regulus in that 
occaſion of Piſa, and other where, where 
the Florentines were treu ed by the Piſangs, 
during the warre which was betweene the 
Flortn:inesand that oy ſor their rebellion , 
afrer Charles the King of France his p:ſſage in. 
to italy, thoſe defeates were cauſed by nothing 
elſe but by their owne horſe: which being 
in vantęard, and by the enemies beaten backe 
in'o the Florentine foore , reuted it „ where. 


upon all the remainder turn'd ther beckes; 


and Criacus de Borgo, the ancient generall of 
the Florentine infantery , hath ſaid it many 
rimes in my hearing , that they had never bin 
routed but by their own horſe, The Swiſſcs 
who are the principall maſters of our modern 


warres, when they ſerve with the French, 


above all things have a care to place themſelves 
on the fide, for feare their owne herſe driven 
backe ſhould beate upon them. And howbeit 
theſe things ſeeme eaſie to underſtand, and 
very eaſie to practiſe, yer hath rot there been 
any of our contemporary Commanders, that 
would follow theſe ancient orders, or amend 
the moderne. And though they have made 
their Armies tripartite, ter ing the one the 
Vauntguard , the other the Battell , and the 
lift the Rereguard :they make no other uſe 
th reof, bur to command them when they 
are quatered in their lodgings, but in any 
ſervice , very ſeldome it is (as is formerly 
ſail ) but that they make all theſe bo4ies 
run one fortune, And becauſe many to ex- 
cuſe their own ignorance, alledge that the 
viclence of the Artillery permits nor that 
many of the ancient orders be obſervd, I will 


argue it in the next Chapter, and examine, 
whether 
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whether the Artillery doe hinder the pratti(c 
of the ancient valour. | 
| CHAP. XVIL 
What eſteeme our moderne armies onght to bave 
of artilery , and if theopinionz which is ge- 
nerally conceived of it , be true, 
Hen I confider, beſides the things 
formerly written, how many pitcht 
battells were fought by the Romans at ſeveraH 
rimes, that general opinion which many 
hold, comes into my minde, that if art ler y 
had bin uſed in thoſe dayes, the Roma's 
could never ſo cafily have ſubdued rhe coun» 
tryes they did, nor have brought theſe nations 
they did, to become rheir tributaries , nor 
in any caſe could they have made ſuch brave 
conqueſts, They - (ay moreover, that by 
reaſon ofrheſe guns, men cannot put in practiee 
nor ſhew the valour they could of old. 
And then they adde à third matter, that 
ie makes it more difficult to oome to à battell 
now, then formerly; nor can they conraine 
themſelves within the orders of thoſe rimes , 
fo that in time the warre will be all reduced 
to the artillery, And being defirous now 
nor out of purpoſe ro argue touching the 
the tru h of ſach opinions, and how much 
artillery hath augmented or diminiſhed rhe 


force of armies, and whether they bereave cr 


affoard good Captaines occaſion ro behave 
themſelves valourouſſy, I will begin ro ſpeake 
concerning, their firſt opinion; that the ancient 
Roman ai mies would never have made 
thoſe conqueſts they did, had artilery bin 
then in of .* Whereupon I ſay in anſwer , 
that warre is 'made cither in defence or 
cffence, And then we are to examine, to 
which 
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which of theſe d parti it does more ghod/ 


or hame. Ani though fyeaſo#s may be al- 
ledged on borh ſides, yet 1 thinke, that 
withowr compariſon the & fendant receives 
mare dammage by it, then rhe aſſailant. 
The reaſon , which hereof f give, is, that 
the defendant is either within a walled rowne, 
or in the field wichia trenches. - If he be in a 
rowne ,- cicther ic is bur little, as meſt com- 
monly for treſſes are, or great ani lor ge. bn 
the firſt caſe, the deſend mt ĩs quite loſt; for 
ſuch is the force of artillery, that no wa lbe 
it of what thickneſſe it wi!}, but in a few dayes 
ts ruined by it. And if thoſe that are within 
the walls, have not good roome to retire 
themſelves , with retrenchment aud forti- 
fications, they are loft ; nor can they ſapport 
the' ſhocke of the enemy, when he walt 
enter by breach the Wall, nor hath he any 
helpe herein of hisurtillery: for this is 4 mu 
ine, that where met can enter in by throngs 
ant with violence, the artulery cannot keep 
them off. Therefore the farious aſſæults af the 
Tramontaiacs it is not poffihle for the dæſund- 
ant to reßſtʒ hut the aſſaults theltabant gve, 
ave well enough endurcd, w never abl ia 
trong but ſcatter ingly come to the fight, 
hic they hy a name very ſit for the purpoſe, 
cal: skirmiſhes. And theſe that goe viith this 
diſorder and time touſneſſe to chrer a breach, 
where art h ry is, go to an apparent death, 
an againſt them avrillery is a god uſe : bur 
tho who in throngs , when the one preſſes 
ier wari the other, come to the breach, 
untefle ſuſtaĩned by dirches and r ampa ts Will 
enter any place , and the artillery fhalt never 
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bear them eff; and though fame few of = 


de ſlaine, can never be ſo many ns 
can hinder chem of victory. That — 
ee finde in many conqueſts which fortan 
have here matie in 'Iraly; eſpecially in that of 
Breſcia -for-rhac to nt having rebelled ag ainſt 
the French, and the fort holding geod yet 
for Me French King, the Veuctians were to 
— al the violence, that from thence 

fall ia upon the cowne, having all that 
way goa wirh artillery , that deſcended 
fromrhe fortreſſe imo eheeny , ſome of th; m 
being plantcd againſt rhe front, others upon 
rhe flankes, and fo in evrty orher place fit. 
Whereof rhe Lord of Fois made not any ac- 
count, but deſcending a foore with his troopes 
paſſed through rhe midſt of them , -and rooke 
the rowne, ner ever appeared it that de had 
Tereived thereby any norablc fe, Bo that he 
Who deſcnds a little rewne (t it is (aids) 
which is walled in, bnt hath net ſpare to retire 
with letreuchments and fortificarions , and 
truſts upon the artillery, is preſently loft. And 
thou defendeſt agreat towne, and haſt ccn- 
veniency for rerrear, yet withour compariſon 
is the artillery more availeable to rhcfe with- 
ont, then withim the walls. Firft, becauſe 
thou wouldeft with thy arcillery «anoy thoſt 
withour, thou muſt of force raiſe thy ſelſe wird 
it above the levell : for while thou art on the 
tevell , every fmall fence or trench thar the 
enemy makes ſecures him, and thou-canſt no 
,wayes dammage himz(o that thou being to raiſe 
thy ſelſe, and ro mount thy peeces vn rhe 
curtaine of the wall, or ſome other way, 
draweft two Uifficulcies uponthee. Thefirk 
is, that thou canſt nor bring ordnance thither, 
neither of that bignefſe nor cleQ , — he 
without 
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without can, being that great things are not 
manageable in (mall ſpaces. The other is, 

that thcugh we grant theu canſt bring ſuch 
peeces thuer, yet canſt thou not make thoſe 

ſaſe and ſtrong fortifications to ſecure thy arti- 

lery within which they without can, being 

upon the plaine ground, and having thoſe 

convenierces. and that roome, they can deſire. 
So that ic is impotſible for him that defends a 

towne to keepe his artillery mounted on thoſe 
high places, when thoſe without have tore 
of great and good peeces. And iſ he brings 
them into lower places, they become for the 

moſt part unprofitable, as it is ſaid. So that 

the defence of a city is to be made by the 

bodies of men, as it was the cuſtcme of old, 
and with the. ſmal: ſhot + Whereby if they 

make any ſmall advantage, in regard of the 

ſmall ſher , they ſuffer as much laſſe, which 

counter poi ſe: all the gocd the artillcry can do 

them: for by them the rowne walls are all 

laid flat, and, as it were, buried in the ditches, 

fo that when the enemy cc mes to enter by af- 

ſault, ciiher. becauſe the walls are beaten 

downe or that the ditches are filled, he chat is 

within, hath more diſadvantages thereby, 

then otherwiſe he had. And thereſoze ( as it 

was formerly ſaid) theſe ir ſtruments of wa: re 

do more helpe the beſie ger, then the beſieged. 

Tc uching the third point, which is to retire 

into the campe, and there to make intrench- 
ments, io keere eff from baticll till ſome 

convenience or advantage gotten; L ſay , that 
herein thou haſt no mcc helpe ordinarily to 
keepe thee from igh᷑ing, then had the anci- 

ents. And ſometimes by reaſon of rhe artil- 
lery ckou haſt more ditadvantage : ſer it the 
enemy 
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enemy come upon thee, and haye ſome ſmall 
advantage of the field , as it may eaſily chance 
that he gets the vpper ground af thee,, or that 
at his areivall thou haſt nor fully caſt up thy 


trenches, nor cover d thy ſelſe well with them. 


preſently he diſſodges thee whichour remdy, 
and thou art forced vo come cut of thy forri- 
ficarions and fight : which befell che Spaniards 


in the battell at Ravenna, who, being forti- 


fied berweene the river Roncus, and a trench 
they had caſt up , the fence whereof was nor 
of that hight was needfull , ſo that the French 
had gorren ſome ſmall advantage of the 
ground, were forc'd by the artillery out of 
their fortifications to come to fight. But grant 
Cas mcſt commonly it ſhould be) that the 
place where thou haſt encamped, were higher 
then thoſe others whereof the encmies were 
maſters , and that their for t fication: were 


good and ſecure in ſuch ſort as by meanes of 
. ſciruation and other thy preparations the e- 


nemy dares not aſſaile thee, in this caſe they 
will be fore d to pſe thoſe meanes,which of old 
they were wont, when any one Jay with his 
army, where he could not be endammay'd , 
which were to forrage the country an? pillage 


it, to beleager ſome of the cheife towWnes, to 


hinder thy proviſions, ſo that by ſome neceſſity 
than ſhalt of force diſlodge and be brought to 
r, Where the artillery , as we ſhall here- 

aſter ſhew y is nor of ſo great effect. Con- 
fidering then what ſort of werre: the Remars 
made, being in all moſt all of them they were 
aſſailants, and not defendanrs , it ſhall appeare 
(being that theſe things above written are 
true) that they weuld have had greater ad- 
vamages, and ſooner have made their con- 
| queſts , 
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conqu:ſts, 208 whe artillery binin-chole times. 
Touching the ſecond point, chat men cannot 
make proofe of theig valour 2s of old they 
might, by rezſon ofthe artillery „ I ſay; that 
it is true, that here men are to ſhew them 
ſelves in ſcatter ed troops, bey run more ha 
Zard , then when they are to ſcale a wall 

make ſuch like aſſaults, Where chey are nor 
all in one body, hut cack one a part ſhewes him 
ſclfe, It is true alſo that the Capcain:'s and 
Commanders of armics are expafed to mor 
danger of death, being that then the arciller 
can teach them in any place; nor availes it 
them to be ia the hiadermoſt rankes ; or in 
vironed by their valianteſt Souldiers, Vet we 
fee, that neither of theſe iwo dangers do oſtet 
endammage much; for places fertified are not 
calily ſcal'd ,nor do they weakly goe to aſſaile 
but if they will take them, they muſt 
es them, as it was che cuſtome of old 
And where they take their rownes by aſſault, 
the dangers now a daycs are not much greatt 
t hen they were wont to be; for even in thoſe 
times they who defended the towats, wanted 
not their infliruments bf wat re where wich te 
ſnoote at their enc mies, which though per 
haps they were not of that violence yet ſe 
laughter were of the ſame effect. Teuch! 
the death of Captaines and Commanders , i 
foure and twenty ycares time, thar theſe 
warres have bia in Italy, we have not ſo mas 
examples, 2 in ten yeares the artients hal 
for from Count Ledcwiche of Mirandola, th 
died at Ferrara, when the Venetians . a 
yeares ſince , aſſai d that Pare, and the Duk 
of Nemours, that died at Cerignuola, there 
hath not ar.y one bin {lainc by the cancn: ” 
tl 
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the Lord cf Fois was ſlain by the ſword at 
Ravenna, and not by the Cannon. So that if 
men give no particular prooſs of their valour, 
it is not cauſed by their canon, but prooeeds 
from their evil orders, and the feebleneſs of 
their ar mies, which hen they want valour 
in the groſs, cannot then in any particular 
make ſhe w of it. Touching the third allegation 
made by them, that they can never come to 
joyne battel, but that the ſum of all will de- 
pend upon the artillery, I ſay that this opini- 
dn is utterly falſe, ard fo ſhall it be held by 
thoſe who acccrding to the valour of old 
ill imploy their armies: for whoſoever will 
have a good army, muſt uſe them in trainings 
r rather in battels to come up cloſe to the 
nemy, and there fall ro handy blows with 
him, and take him by the coller : and they 
pught ro ground more upon the infantry them 
he cavallery, fer (ome-reaſons we fhall here 
aſter alledge. And when they ſhall rely me 
upon the foot, and upon theſe waies we have 
poken of, tte artillery becomes quite unpro- 
cle ; for more eaſily can the infantry avoyd 
he blow of the cannon by comming up cloſe 
o the enemy, then of old they could eſcape the 
ury of the Elephants, the chariots arm'd with 
locks,” and ſuch other unaccuſiomed encoun- 
ers which the Roman infentry met with, and 
ound remedyagainſt,which:hey would ſo much 
© mere eaſily have found againſttheſe,as much 
sthe time is of very ſhorr durance in which 
he artiilery can harme thee, in compariſen of 
df thar. where n the Elephan's and chariors 
id miſcheiſ: for-theſe in the very middle ard 
Rear of the battle did pur all into diſorder ; 

herezs the artillery hinders thee 
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onely before the battel: which hinderance 
che infantry eaſily avoid, either by going co. 
ver'd under the naturall ſcite of the place, or 
by ſtooping towards the ground when they 
ſhoor : which alſo we ſee by experience is not 
neceſſary, eſpecially to eſcape the canon, which 
can hardly be ſo right levell'd, but that if they 
go high they miſs thee, if low they come ſhort 
of rhee. After wards when the armies are come 
ro handy blowes, this is more clear then the 
light, that neither the great nor ſmall ſhot can 
do thee much harm : for if the enemy places 
the artillery before him, thou m ayſt eaſily take 
it; if behind him, it hurts himſelf before it can 
touch thee: or if it be on either fide of rhee, it 
cannot fo gall thee, but that thou mayeſt come 
up cloſe to it; whereupon will follow the effect 
we have ſaid. Ner needs there much diſpute 
upon this: for we have ſcen it by the « xample 
of the Switzers, who at Navarra in the year 
1513. without artillery or horſe aſſail'd the 
French army wi hin their fortificarions being 
guarded with arriller y, and yet routed them be- 
ing no way hinder'd thereby: and the reaſon ie, 
(beſides the things formerly falledged ) becauſe 
the arrillery hath need to be guarded, if we 
would it ſhould make any good execution, ei- 
ther by ſome wall, cr trenches or ſome kind of 
fortificationt, and when it fails of theſe defences Þ 
it becomes a prey to the er emy, & ſo is made un- 

profitable, as it comes to paſs when it is defen · 
ded one y by men, or as it may be in field hat- 
telt, it cannot be plac'd cn the flank, unleſs it he 
on that manner, that the ancienrs us d their in- 
ſtruments of war, when they plac'd them with- 
out their ſquadreꝝs, becauſe they ſhould play 


frem without the tank; ; nd whenſcever they 
were 
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, were put at, either by the horſe or others they 


rctired behind the legions :whoſc ever acec unts 
other wiſe cf them, does not well underſtand 
the uſe of them, and truſts*upon that, which 
may eaſily deceive him, and if the Turk by the 
h Ip of his artillery, have gaind any victory of 
the Sophy and the fo'dan, it was not occaſi 
on'd by other vertue of ir, then by the aftright 
the unuſual noiſe thereof put the horſe in- 
to. T herefore Icenclude, comming to the end of 
this diſcourſe, that the artillery is proſſitable 
in an army, a here there is a mingle of the anci 
ent valc ur, a ichout which it avails little againſt 
a ccurag'ous army. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


Few ty authority taken from the Romans, and 
frem the uſe of the arcient military diſciſ line, 
the foot is wore to be eſteema, than the ho: ſe, 


X E E can plainly ſſhe it by many rea” 
/ V' {ons and cxamples, how much rhe Ro- 
mans in all mili-ary adticns did prefer the in. 
fantry before th cavalty, and there upon groun- 
ded the aſſwrance of ail their executions, as ic 
pc ars by mary exam} le's ard among c ther-, 
when they ſought with the Latins near the lake 
of Rezilum, a here the Remin army giving 


_greur(d a little, for the ir ſucccuts, the horte- 


men were commarded to light and ferve a foct 
herd y they made good rhe fight ard gaird 
the vict. ry, Where it is manifeſt, the Romans 
had me re confi-lence in them heing a'focr, than 
a horkback, They vs'd the/ame termes in ma- 
ny crher fights, and ſcund it alwaics a pre- 
ſent help in their dangers. Ncr let Hanni- 
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bals opinion counterballance this, who ſceing 
in the barrel ar Canna that the Conſuls made 
their horſemen light and ſerve afoor, ſcoffing 


Quam mzllem vinctos at the courſe they took, ſaid, I 
nihi traderent equi tes. had rather indeed they ſhould be 


delivered bound into my hands. Which opinion 
however that ic was utterd by a very able man, 
yet if we are to follow authorities, we may 
rather give credit to a Roman Commonwealth, 
and ſo many excellent Captains, that flouri- 
ſhed in ir, than to one Hanniball alone, thcugh 
without this authority the reaſons are evi- 
dent : for a man on foot can go irt many places, 
where a horſeback he cannot: he may be able 
to inſtract them, how to keep their ranks, and 
being ſomewhat conſus d, how they may he 
reftored again. It is very hard to make the horſe 
keep their ranks, and when once they are in 
diſorder, ir is impoſſible to recover them. Be- 
fides this, as we ſee it among men, ſo is it a- 
mong horſes; ſome there are which have but 
ſmall courage, others again exceeding coura- 
gious. And many times it falls cut, that a brave 
Horſe is back'd by a cowardly fellow, and ſume- 
times a timerous jade is mounted by a ftour 
Souldier ; and there which way ſoever it is 
that this diſparitic follows, ariſes uproficable- 
neſs and diſorder. The infantry well united 
in their ranks are eaſily able torout the horſe, 
and very hardly can they be routed by them: 
Which opinion is confirmed (hefides many au- 
cient moderne examples) by their authorities 
- Who have lefr us the records of ancient Repub- 
liques, where they ſhew us, how that at 
firſt they began ro make war a horſeback, be- 
cauſe they underſtood neither the order nor 
the uſe of the foor, which when they once * 
the 
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the knowledge of, they quickly conceiv'd how 
much more proficable they were than the horſe. 
But hereupon it follows not that the horſe 
are not neceſſary ia armies, to diſcover, and 
to forrage. and prey about inthe Ccuntrey, 
and to purſue th: enemies in their flight, and 
in part alſo to oppoſe all th: attempts of the 
the adverſaries horſe. But the ground-worke,. 
and the very n:rves of the army, and whereof 
moſt account is to be made, is th: Infantry. And 
among the Italian Princes faults, whichhave 
euthral'd Italy ro ſtrangers, there is none 
greater than that — — no aceount of this 
order, and turn d all their regard towards the 
ſervice of horſemen : Which diſorder procee- 
ded from the evil diſpoſition of the Captains, 
and theic ignorance that govern'd the State: 
by reaſon that for theſe rwenry-five years laſt 
paſt all the military affairs in Italy were in the 
hands of men that had no ſetled eſtates, but 
were Captains adventurers, ſerving where they 
could have pay, whopreſently deviſed how 
they could maintain their reputation, they con · 
tinuing in armes when the Princes were un- 
armed, And becauſe they could not continu- 
ally ger pay for a good number of foot, nor 
had any ſubjects whereof to ſerve thems 
. ſelves, and a ſmall number got them no credit, 
they betook themſe ves ro horſe : for a Captain 
Having pay for 200 or 300 horſe, ſubſiſted there. 
by in good repute, and the pa t was not 
ſuch, but that thoſe that rul'd the State could 
eafily ſatisſie ir. And to the end this ſhould come 
on more eaſily, and to keep themſelves the 
better in eſteem, they took all reſpect and te- 
puta tion from the foot, and reſerred all to their 
cayallery 3 And ſo far increas'd they this diſor- 
N 3 der, 
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der. that in the greateſt Armie they levyed, the 
leaſt part of them was foot. Which cuſtom, to- 
get ier wich many ocher d ſorders iatermixt 
with it, hath much weakned the Italian Soldie- 
ry, ſe that this Country hath eaſily bin trodden 
under foor by all ſtrangers. This error, of e- 
ſteeming the horſe more than the foo, is lai l 
open yet more plaialy, by another example 
of the Romans. Th: Romans were incamy- 
el at Sora; and a trop of hor'e having made 
a ſally out- of the towa to aſſualt the Camp, 
4 Captain of the Roman horſe went to incoun- 
ter them with his Cavalry, whereupon the fi | 
ſhock, meeting breſt to breſt, it chanc'd that the 
Commander of each trop was ſlain, and the 
reſidue being left without government, and the 
skirmiſh ſtill continuing, the Romans that they 
might the better vanquiſk th:ir enemies, light 
from their horſes, an forc'r their enemi:s (if 
they would defend themſelves) to do the like, 
wherewith the Romans carried away the 
victory. This example could not ſerve bet: er 
to the purpoſe, in ſhewing of how much value 
the infantry is, above the horſe : for if in other 
occafions the Conſuſs made the horſemen to 
diſmaunt, it was to ſuccour th: ſoot that were 
in diſtreſs,an 1 had need of ayd. But in this place 
they light not to a ſt the foot, nor to fight with 
their enemies foot, hut fighting a horicback with 
hor ſemen, they thought that though they W re 
not able ro maſte them on horſcback, th:r a- 
ligheniag they could morecaſily vanquiſh them: 
Iwill therefore conclude, that a body of f ot in 
god order and array cinnot withour much dif- 
hculry be overcome by #10 her body of ſoot. 
Craſſus and Marchus Antonius both Rom ins, 
made an introde of many dies journeys iat o 
the Parthians Kingdome, with a very few horſe 
and 
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and a good number of foot, where they incoun- 
tred with numberleſs troops of the Parthian: 
horſe. ( raſſus was left there dead with part of 
the army 3 Marcus Antonius valorouſly ſavid- 
him elf, Nevertheleſs, ia theſe Roman loſſes ir 
appears, how much the Infantry exceeded the 
horſe : for being in an open Country, where 
there are few mountains, and very few rivers, 
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and the Se- On for als. Nr 
Conveniency, yet for all this did Marcus Antoe 
nius even in the opinion of che Parchians chem- 
ſelves, very valourouſly eſcape, nor ever durſt 
the whole Parthian Cavalry venture to break 
into the ranks of his Army. If Craſſus perifh'd 
there, whoſoever well reads his actions, ſhall 
find, that he was rather treacherouſly beguild, 
than forc'd, nor ever in all his diſorders, durſt 
the Parthians ſer upon him, but alwaies went 
along by him, to keep in his ſoldiers from ſtrag- 
ling, and getting of proviſions, and: by promi- 
ſing fairly, but obſerving nothing. brought him 
at length unto extream diſtreſi. I ſhould think I 
were to take much pains in perſwading t hat 
the valour of the infantry does much excel that 
ot the horſe, but that there are many modern 
examples which give us a very ſatis factory teſti- 
mony. And tis well known that gooo Swiſſes at 
Navarra, formerly alleaged by us, went to en- 
counter 10002 horſe and as many more foot, t 
vanquiſh'd them: for theſhorſe could no way 
hirm them, and the foot being for the moſt part 
Gaſcoignes and ill ordered,they made ſmall ac- 
count of. We ſee likewiſe that after wards 36000 
Swiſles , went to find Francis the French King 
about Milan, who had an army of 22060 horſe 
and 40000 foot, and a 10 tire of Ord- 
nance; and though they gaind not the barrel at 
N 4 Navarra 
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at Navarra, yet they fought bravely two daye; 
together, and when at length they were brok-n 
the moiry of them eſcap'd. Marcus Regulus 
Attilins preſum'd with his infantry to incoun- 
tet not onely th: enemies horſe, hut their Ele- 
phants; and though his purpoſe came not to 
ect. yet was ir not ſo, but that the valour of 
his infantry was ſuch, that he had very god 
reaſon to hape ne mignut wen @,Fcome that 
difficulty. And therefore I anſwer, that he tnt 
would overcome a body of foor in good array, 
muſt oppoſe them with another body of foor 
in better order than they; other wiſe he ſuſtaing 
an evident loſs. In the dayes dayes of Pb;lip 
Viſconti Dake of Milan, there came down into 
Lombardy ſome 15000 Swiſſes, whereupon 
the Dake Carmignnols being then his Gene. 
rd, ſent him with neare upon a thouſand horſe 
and ſome few foot to incounter them: Who nor 
knowing the manner of their fighting, went 
to meet them with his horſe, nor doubting bur 
that he could preſently rout them. But find. 
ing them to ſtand firm, and having loſt many 
Souldiers, recir'd ; yet being a very able man, 
and knowing in new 2c idenrs h-w to try new: 
waye*s, having repaird his broken troupes, he 
went aga n to meer them, where he male all 
his armed men a light, and ſer ve on foot, and 
ſo by them having male a head to thoſe of his 
infantry, he inveſted the Swiffes, who fonnd 
ns way to help th:mſclves : for Carmignuolaes 
horſemen being lighted, who were wel arm'd, 
were able wich facilirie to enter into the Swiſl:s 
ranks without much hurt: which when they 
had pierc'd, they could eaſily harme ; ſo that of 
their whole number there was left onely that 
part alive, th it was by Carmignuolaes curteſie 
b preſcry'd, 
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preſer d. I belecye well that many know this 
cifference of valour that is between th: one 
and the other of theſe orders; burſo unhappy 
are theſe times, that neircher the ancient nr 
medern examples, nor the acknowledgement 
of the error is of ſorce to prevail with modern 
price. s to readviſe themſelves and conſider, that 
to recover the reputation of rke Souldicry of a 
Ccuntrey cr Sta e, it is neceſſary to revive a- 
gain theſe orders and entertain them near their 
perſons, to et courage them and allow them 
means to live, to the end they may reſtore to 
them both life and reputation. But as we uſe 
to f rſake tee cuſtoms, ſo we leave oth r or- 
ders alſo formerly ſpc ken of; whereupon it 
comes to paſs,tha- the very conqueſts we make 
turne to our loſſes, and not to the advancement 

of aSrate, as hereaf er we ſhill ſay; 


C HAP. XIX. 


That Conqueſts in Republiques net well govern'd, 
and which preceed not according tothe Roman 
vertue, prove rather their ruine, than ad- 
vancement. 


12 opinions contrary to the truth, and 
grounded on evil precedents , which have 
bin introduced by theſe our corrupt ages, cauſe 
men not to ſtand much upon ſtriying from old 
wonred ves. Same thi ty years ago-, an [- 
talian would never have bin perſwaded, that 
ten thouſand ſoot in a plain had e er bin able 
to aſſault ten chouſand horſe and ſo many more 
foot, and not only fight with them, but van- 
quiſh them too, as it is plain by the example of 
vie battel at Navarra, by uz ſundry times al- 
| N+5s leag'd. 
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l-ag'd. And however that Stories are full of 
them, yet would they not have givea us credit: 
an if they had belec ved us, they would have 
ſaid, t hat in theſe dayes men are better arm'd, 
and thar a ſquadron of men at armes would 
have bin of force ro have ſhock'd with a rock, 
and not only witha boly of foot » and thus 
with theſe falſe excuſes they corrupted the ir 
judgments. Nor would they have taken into 
confideration, that Lucullis with a few foot 
routed 2 150000 horſe that Tigranes led, and yer 
among thoſe horſemen there was a ſort of them 
very like our men at armes. And ſo this fallacy 
was diſcover d by the example of forrain Nati- 
ons, And as thereby ir proves true, touching the 
infantry, Which is relat d in Story, ſo onght ic 
be belee vd that all the reſt of the ancient or- 
ders are true and uſe full. and when this we re 
once credited, Republiques and Princes would 
fail leſs, and be of more ſtrength to reſiſt any 
ſor ce ſhould come upon them, nor hope ſo 
much in th: fl ghtʒzand choſe that ſhould have in 
their hands the government of State, Would be 
better able to guide it, either by way of ampli. 
fication or by way of preſervation; and wonld 
think that to increaſe the number of their Citi- 
zens, and make them as their aſſociates and not 
vaſſals, ro ſend forth Colonies to keep the coun- 
tries gained, to make a general ſtock our of the 
booties taken, to tame the enemy with incurſi- 
ons, & by fer barte's, & not long nieges, to main - 
rain the publique Rate in wealth, & the private 
in-ſcarcity, and to be induſtrious in keeping te 
armies in good diſcipline, ate the means to in. 
large a Commonwealth & gain an Empire. A nd 
when this way of amplification ſhould not like 
them, hen ſhould they think that 23 to 

the 
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their ſtate are che ruine of Commonwealths, 
and therefore ſhould reſtrain all ambition, re- 
gulating their City according to their lawes 
and cuſtoms, forbidding all inlat gmenrs, only 


' ayming at defence of what they have, and 


keeping them under goo government, as the 
Republ:cks cf Germany do, and ſo have liv'd free 
ag00d whiie.Notwithſtanding ( as otherwherc 
[ have ſaid, when I diſcours'd touching the diffe- 
rence there was in the ordering of a State to 
become fit ro conquer; and the ordering of one 
to be able to mainrain ir ſelf) ir is impoſſible, - 
that a Republick ſhould have the hap to ſtand 
ict, and enjoy her own liberty, with her 
final Territories : for though ſhe moleſt not o- 
thers yet ſhe ſhall be moleſted her ſelf: ſhe 


alſo have ſome mind or ſo e neceſſity in ſome - 


part to extend her bounds:arid incaſe ſhe have 
no enemy abroad, yet may ſhe find ſome one at 
home, as it muſt nceds be-al waies that ſuch be 
found among a great many potent citizens, and 
if thoſe Republicks ofGermany can-ſubſiſt in that 
manner, S have been able to continue for a time 
it ariſes from ſome conditions, that are in that 
Country,& which are no here elſe found, nor. 
could they maintain ſuch a manner of govern- 
ment without them. This part of Germany; 
whereof I ſpeak,was ſubject to the Roman Km - 
pire, as were France & Spainbut when the Em- 
pire be gan to decline, & the title of the Empire 
was brought into that Country, he moſt potent 
of thoſe Cities beganſ according to the baſencſs - 
or the neceſſity of thoſe Emperors jro ſet them - 
ſelves at liberty, buying themſelves out from 

the Empire, and reſerving therennto only a 

a certain annuak rent. Inſomuch as by; 

little and little, all thoſe Cities, which he d. 

immedia rey 
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immediacly of the Emperor, and were no way 


in ſubjection to any Prince, in ſuch like man- 
ner ſet themſelves free. It happened in the ſame 
times, when theſe Cities bought out their li. 
berries, that certain communalries of the Duke 
of Auſtria s ſubjects, rebell'd agianſt him, a- 
mong which were Tilibeurg, the Swiſſes and 
others, who proſpering in the beginning, by 


little and liceſe came to ſuch growth, that they 


not only ſhook cf the Auſtrianyoke , but even 
decame a terror toall their neighbours, and 
theſe are thoſe they call Swiſſes. This Country 


therefore is divided into the Swiſſes;Republcks, 


which they call*free Townes, Princes, and the 
Emperor. And thereaſon why among ſuch va- 


riety of goreruments there ariſe no warres, or 


if amy do, why they continue not, is that re- 
verence they yeeld to the Emperor, who albeit 
he hath nogreat forces, yet is held in ſuch 
eſteem among them, that he alwaies reconciles 
them, & with his authority inter poſing himſelf 
as Mediator, rakes away all diſcontents: & the 
greateſt & longeſt warrs that have been there, 
were thoſe that follow d berween the Swiſſes be 
the Duke of Axſtria;-and th: ug now for theſe 
many yearsthe Emperor and the Duke of Au- 
ria have been one and the ſame thing, yer was 
he never ſo power ſul as to tame the Swiſſes in- 
ſolence, where there was never any means of 
accord, unleſs it were by force;nor hath the re. 
fidue 0'Germanyever given him much aſſiſtance: 
partly becauſe thoſe communalticscanr.or find 
in their hearts to hurt rhoſe that defire to live 
under a Civil government, as they themſclves do 
and partly becauſe thoſe Princes are not able, 
being poor, or will nor, by rcaſcn that they 
envy too great puiſſanc:, Thoſe commo- 


nalties therfore may live contented os 
their 
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theit ſmall domizions ,- becauſe they have 
no occaſion ( in regard' of the Imperial 
Authority) to wiſh it greater. They may live 
rhe better in union within their one walls, 
becauſe they have the enemy near at hand, Who 
would willingly rake any opportunity to lay 
hold on chem, whenſoever they ſhould fall in- 
ro diſcurd: but if that country were otherwiſe 
condirioned, it were fit for them to ſceke the 
inlarg ment of their State, & ſo interrupt their 
owne reſt : and becauſe other were there are 
not the like tet mes, this m nner of living can- 
not be followed, in | there is a neceſſity either 
to ſtrengthen the State by way of leagues,or to * 
amplifie it as the Romans did. And whoſoever 
undertake any other courſe of government, 
ſeeke not their owne life, but ruine and de- 
ſitruction : for many wayes, and for many 
reaſons are conqueſts hurtfull : for it is very 
poſſible to game dominion , and not ftrengrh; - 
and he that does increaſe his dominions, & yet 
growes nor in ſtrength, mnſt needs go to 
wrack. They cannot grow ſtrong, that grow 
podre in the war:, althzogh they prove vict- 
orious, becauſe their conqueſts coſt the a more 
then they get by them, as the Venetians & the 
Florentins did, Wh) have bin much weaker, 
when the one commanded all Lombardy , and 
the other Tuſcany,then when the one was c n- 
rented with the 1caonley and the other with ſix 
miles round of territones: for al this pre ceeded 
from their deſire to coxquer, & their igaorance 
to take the right courſe: and they deſetve the 
more blame, in that they have very little excuſe 
having ſcene the ways the Romanes wert, 
becauſe they might hive followed thur cxam- 
ple, heing that the Romanes without any pat- 
der ne 
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terne to follow, by their own judgment, 
found out a, fit way to go. More over ſometimes 
ſech gain gotten do no ſmal harm to a well 
govern d Ccmmon wealth, when either ſuch a 
city or country is conquer d that abounds with 
p'caſures; where by converſation with them, 
their manners are Icarned, as i hippen'd to 
Rome at firſt in the conqu.(tof Capua, & afrer- 
wards to Hannibal. And had Capua been of fur. 
ther diſtance frem the City, that the ſoldiers er- 
ror had not had the remedy near hand, or that 
Rome had been in ſome part corrupt. d, without 
queſtion th:t conqueſt had p ov d the Reman 
Repub'icks ru'ne, And T. Livius witneſſes the 
ſainein thiſe word:: Even th. » was Cipua line. 


Jam tunc minime (al bris ralitar1 good for the miltaty diſ- 
diſcipline Capua, inſtrun entem cipline, which being the 
omnium'voluptatum, delinitos mi- inſtrument of all ſorts of 
tum animos avertit . memoria lea ſares : be ſotted the 


patriz- ſoldiers minds ſo, that 


6 


they forgot the ir native Countries. And truly ſuch 
like Cities ſufficiently avenge themſelves on 
their Conquer ors without fight, or loſs of blood; 
for by infecting them with their contagious vi- 
ces, they expoſe them to the conqueſt of ho- 
ever affaikes them. And Juvenal could not ber- 
ter have expreſſed this, then where in his Sa- 
tres he ſaics, that by their conqueſts of ſorrain 
nations, he ir minds were pcſſeſſed with ſort ain 
vices, in exchange of parſimony, & other excel- 
lent vertuc:; Glutrony- and luxury making: their 


; Gula & Luxuriz incubuit, babitation there, revenged the 
dun que utcifitr otbem. worlds Conque ft on them. If 


vextue, hom will they prove to choſe who go on 
| in. 


therefore theſe getting: were likely to have 
deen dangerous to the omas, i- the times 
that thcy proceeded with ſuch wiſdome and 
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in much different waics from them? and who 
beſides the other errors they run in-c(whercof 
we have form rly ſpok nencugh) ſerve them- 
ſelves of either merccnary or auxiliary ſoldiers? 
whcreupor»rihoſe miſchiefs often beſall them, 
which we ſhall mention in the following chap. 


CHAP. XX. 


What hazza'd that Prince or Commonwealth. 
runs, which is ſerv'd by auxiliary and merce- 
nary ſ ldiers. 


7 in another work of mine I hal not trea. 

red at lar ge of mercenary and aux liary fol- 
diers how un pre fitable they are, and how very 
profitable the native ſoldicrs of the Country 
are, I would much more he inlarged my 
ſelf in this diſcourſe, than now 1 purpoſc;bur 
having other where diſcours'd hercupon at 
length, I ſthzll now on'y pcinr at it. Noc yet did 
I think fir wholly ro paſs ic over, haying 
found in Titus l ivius ſo large an example be- 
long ng to thoſe ſoldiers : for auxiliary ſoldiers 
are tho that a Prince or Commonwealth 
ſends with their Caprains and pay ready fu - 
niſh'd in thy aid. And comming to the text of 
F. Livius, | ſay,that the Romans having in ſeve- 
rall places broken two armies of th: Samnites 
with their forces, which they ſent to ſuccor the 
Oapnans', and thereby freed them from that 
warr' the Samnites made againſt them, pugpo- 
ſing to return to Rome, to the end the Capuans 
diſpoyl'd of ayd ſhould not anew becom a prey 
to the Samnite s, left behind them in the countr 
about aua two legions to deſend them. Whic 
legions: growing: corrupt through: _— , 

£40 
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b:gan to be inſnar'd with thedelicacies thereof 
So that having for go:ten their one country , 
and the reverence they ought to the S. nate, 

r\cy reſolved to take armes', and make them. 

ſelves Lords of that Country, which they by 
their valcurs ha4 defended, thinking th iſe in - 
habitan's not worthy: to injoy thoſe goods, 

which they knew not how eto defend. Which 

r1ing,the Romanes having had ſome inkling of 
it before,was ſtopped, ind puniſhed by them, 2s, 
where we ſpeuk' of conſpiracies, it ſhall be 

ſhow d at large. Thereſorel ſay again, hat of al 
kindes of ſovIdicrs the aux iliari:s are the moſt 

dangercus; Becauſe among tho'e,that Pi ince or 


Rex ubliqu- that uſes them for ayd , kath no 


authority, bur onely lie that ſends them : for 
auxiliary ſouldiers arc thoſe that are ſent th e 
by a Prince, as I have ſayd,under the command 
cf his own Captaines , under his con en- 
ſignes and pay alſo, as this army was, which the 
Romane: ſent to Capua. Theſe k nds of ſcul- 
diers, when th-y have vanquiſhed, moſt cc m- 
monly pillage as well them that have hir'd 
them,as the enemy againſt whom they have hi- 
red them;and this they do, either threugh the 
maligne diſpoſition of their Prince that ſends 
them, cr through their one ambition And 
however the Romanes had no intention to vi- 
olare the agreement and conventions made 
with the Capuans, yet the facility wh:rewiih 
thaſe ſouldi.'rs thought rhemſclv.s able to take 
the ir towne, was ſuch that it might have been 
of force to perſwade them to think of raking 
the ton and State from the Capuans: Many 
examples to this purpoſe may be alledg'd; 
hut this, and that of the inhabitants of Rhegium 
ſhall ſuffice me, ſrom hem both lives & town 
Were 
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ere taken by one legion of ſoldiers, which 
the Romans had there leſt in garriſon. There- 
forea Prince or a Republick ſhould rather 
take any other courſe, than ſeek to bring auxi- 
liary ſoldi rs int» his Country, principally 
when he is moſt to rely upon them : for any 
accord or agreement (though very hard) co 
whicli he ſhall yeeld with his enemy, ſhall be 
more tolerable than this. And if things paſt 
were well call 'd -o mind, and thoſe that are 
ret ent well conſider'd oa, for one that ha h 
hal good ſrecc in ſuch a buffnefs, 2 nag ſh ll 
find exceeding miny wiv have been abus'd. 
And a Prince, or an ambitious Republick can 
never have à fitter opportunity to ſeiſe on a 

Town or Country, than when they are re- 
quit to ſend their armies for defence thereof. 
Wherefore he that is ſo ambitious, that nor 

only for his own defence, but for offence to a 

nother, calls in ſuch like aids, ſeeks ro gain 

that he cannot hold, and which alſo he that gets 
it for him, can at his pleaſure take from him, 
Bur ſo great is mans ambition, that If He can ful- 
fill his defire for the preſent, he is never aware 

of that evill, which ſhortly after may thence re- 
dound to him. Nor do the ancient examples 

avail any thing with him, as wellin this, as in 

other things wt have treated of: for were men 

hereby mov'd, they would perceive thut the 

more freely and fairly they dea't wich their 

peighbours, and the farther of they were from 

making themſclves maſters of them, the more 

readfly would they offer to caſt themſelves into 

te ir armes, as h:reafcer ſha l appear by exam- 

ple of the Capuans. 


C HAP 
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CHAP. X XI. 


The firſt Pretour that the Romans ever /ent 
to any place, was to Cap us, four hund. ed 
years after they began to make war. 


Ow much the Romans in their manner cf 

proceeding in their Conq teſts did differ 
from thoſe, who nw a daies inlarge their do- 
minions, we have formerly diſcours'd envygh, 
zu how they ſuff.r d tho: Tons which they 
did not utterly race, to live with th:ir own 
laws, as well thoſe that yeclded to them as ſub- 
jects, as thoſe that came under thcir protecti- 
on as aſſociates. And in them they left n 
marks of the Rom in Empire, but tied th m 
ro ſome certain conditions, which whiles they 
obſery'd, they ſtill maintain'd them in their 
ſtare and dignity, And we know thar th:ſe 
courſes were continued till they began to 
Conquer abroad our of Italy, and that they re- 
duc'd Ringdomes and Sta:cs into Provinces, 
Whereof the example is very clea!; for the firſt 
place that ever they ſent any Preror to was 
Capua, whether they ſent him not through 
their owa ambition, but upon the Capuans in- 
treaty, Who (being they were at diſcord one 
with another.) judg'd it neceſſary to have a 
Citizen of Rome amongſt them, that might put 
them in order again and reunite them. The An- 
tiates alſo moy'd by their example, and con- 
ſtrain'd by the ſame neceſſity requir*.1 to Rave 
a Preſect ſent them. And 7. Livius ſaies upon 
this occaſion, and upon this new way of ruling; 


Quod jam non ſolum arma, That now not only the Ro- 
led jura Romana pollebant, man armes, but their lawes 


a'ſo 
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alſo were in great repute. We (ce therefore how 
much this courſe taken, furcher'd the R:-» 
mans a:lvancement: for thoſ: Cities eſpecially 
that are accuſtomed to live free, or ro be go. 
ver n'd by their owa Citizens, are well enough 
conteated tu live in another manner of q ict 
un ler a rule they ſ:e not ( though it may 
bring ſome burden with ir tco ) rather thin 
under that which chey having every day in 
their view, continually reproaches them with 
th ir ſlavery. Þ-fi-l-s this . the Prigce gains 
herchy another advantage, thar his Omcers 
having not in their hands theſe judicatures and 
maziſtracies, whereby they were ro regulare 
thole Ci:ics, there can no imputation or aſpec- 
ſion be caſt upon the Priace. And hereby 
many occafions of calumay and hatred againſt 
him are taken away. And that this is true, be- 
ſides ancient examples, wh.ch we could al- 
ledge , we have one of late memory in La. 
for avicis well known ( Gcneva having been 
ſeveral times poſſeſſed by the French) that 
King did alwaies (except at this preſent time) 
fend them a French Governor, who under 
him ſhould govern them. For this preſent only, 
but upon any intention of the Kings; bur it 
ſeem'd neceſſity ſo »rder'd it, he hith ſuffered 
them to be governed by t eit own lawes, and 
tohave a Genowes for their Magiſtrate. And 
I make no queſtion bur thit he that inquires 
which of theſe rwo waies moſt ſecures the King 
f r his rul: over them, & gives the people moſt 
ſatis faction, would the rather aloo of this la- ter. 
Moreover men caſt themſelves the more freely 
into thy armes, the further off they think thee 
from being deſitous to rule; & ſo much the leſs 
do they fear the: in r: gar l of . 

d 
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how much the more curtecus and familiar thou 
art with them. This familiariry and free man- 
rer of behaviour made the Capuans haſty to aske 
a Prerour of the Romans ; but had the Romang 
of themſclyes made but the leaſt ſhew they 
would have ſent one thicher, they would pre- 
ſently have been in jealouſie of them, an1 ſtar. 
ted from them. But what need we go to Capud 
and Rome for examples, having ſtore encugh 
at Florence and i1 Tuſcany? It is well known 
how Ig: me it ii tnat Pi wil holy yeel: 
tied ir ſelf to the government of Florence. It i; 
as well known alto, whar enmity hath been 
between rhe Florentines and the Piſans, the 
Luckeſesand the Seneſes; and this difference of 
dipoſition prcceeds not from theace, that the 
Fiſteheſes value not their liberty, as well as o- 
thers do, but becauſe the Florentines us'4 theſe 
with that reſpe@ they do their own brothers, 
bur the others they treated as enemies, This 
was the occaſion made the Piſteyeſes offer 
themſelves freely to be govern'd by them; and 
the others ſtruggle with all might and min, a 
yet they do alſo, not to come under them. And 
doubt eſs, hal the Florentine either by way 
of alliances or ſuccours grown familiar with 
their neighbours, and not have alwaies ſcar'd 
them, they had at this inſtant been Lords of all 
Tuſcary. But hereupon I adviſe not, that ax mes 
and force à e not tobe us'd, but that they are 
to be reſerv'd for the laſt place, wh:re and 
when oth.r meanes will not ſerve. 
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CHAP. XXII. 


How errcne*us many times the opinions of men 
are, when they give their judgements touch- 
ing great affaires. 


Io falſe oftentimes mens opinions are, 
[ 1 they well ſee, who are eye-witneſſes of 
heir deliberations, which many times unleſs 
hey be determined of by able men, are con- 
rary to all truth. And becauſe that excel. 
ent men in corrupted Commonwealth; 
eſpecially in peaceable times) both for enyy 
nd occaſions of ambition are maligned, ſuch ad- 
iſe is follow d, as by rezſon of a common er- 
or is well approv'd of, or ſuch as is put for» 

ard by men thataime rather at grace and fa- 
cur then the general good. This error after- 
ard is diſcover'd in times of adverſity, and 
ff force recourſe is had to thoſe that in times 
pf peace were utterly forgotten, as in its own 
place in this part it ſhall fully be ſpoken of. 
here zre alſo certain accidents where men are 
very eaſily beguiled, if not well experienced 
n affaires, the preſent accident having in ir ſelf 
many likelihoods fit ro make that credible, 
Whereof in ſuch a caſe men are perſwaded. 
Theſe words are ſpoken npon that which Nu- 
micius the Pretour (after that the Latins were 
eſeated by the Remans ) perſwaded them; 
id upon that which few years ſince, many be- 
leeved, when Francis the firſt, King of France 
ame ro the Conqueſt of Milan, which was de- 
ended by the Swiſſers. Therefcre 1 ſay, that 
ewis the Twelfth being dead, ani Francis of 
Argouleſme ſucceeding in the Kirgdome of 
France, 
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France, and deficing to reſtore the Duchy of 
Millan to the Kingdome whereof the Switzerz 
had of late poſſ ſſed themſelyes, by means of 
pope Julius the ſecond: encouragement, deſired 
to hack ſome aid in Italy, which might further 
his undercakings, io that befides the Venetian, 
whom King lewis had gain'd, he tried the Flo. 
rentines, and Pope Leo the ten h, thinking h. 
entcrpriſe much facilitated, hy having them to 
fide with him, becauſe the King of Spairs ſoldi- 
ers were in Lombardy, and ſome off the Empe- 
rors forces in Verdna. Pope Leo yeelded not 
to the Kings deſire, but by thoſe that counſelled 
him, he was perſwaded ( as it w-s ſaid ) to 
ſtand neuter, — him that herein confiſted 
certain victory : fer it was nothing at 40] for 
rhe Churches good, to have either mighty in 
Itah, the King cr tte Swiſſers. Fut if he defired 
to reſtore it to the ancient liberty, it was fit ta 
free it from the one and the other. And becauſe 
it was not poſſible ro var quſh the one or the 
other, divided or ur ited, it was not amis to 
let them overcome one another, and that after. 
wards the Church with her allies ſhould aſſaile 
the conqueror, and it was impeſſil le to find a 
berter occaſion then the preſenr, both he irg in- 
camped : zud ſo the Pope having his forces in 
order, whereby he wieht be able to prefer c 
himſelf upon the cenfn sc [ ombardy, near the 
two arm ies under colc ur of grarding his own 
ſtare, ſhould there abide till they had fought; 
their barrel] : which in all probability (each 
army being very valorcus ) could net tur 
prove bloody ro them both ard leave the Cos- 
quercr ſo fechle, that the Pepe might caſi'y 
z ſſaile and bre: K him, and thereby he, ſhevl | 
attain ro become Llerd cf Lombardy , an! 
on 
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only arbirratcr of all Traly. And how errone- 
dus this opinion was, appear'd by the evert 
of the matter: for the Swiſſers being vanquiſh' 4 
after a long fight, the Popes and the Spaniſh 
ſoldiers were ſo far from aſſailing the Con- 
querers, that they prepared rhemſclv:s with 
what haſte they could for fligh-; u bich alſo 
would have little avai.'4 them had ir not been 
for the Kings tumznity cr coldneſs in their 

urſuir, who ſought not after a ſecond victory, 
— was centented to make agreement with 
the Church. I his opinion hath ſome arguments 
fcr ir, which carry a colcur of truth, bt in. 
deed are farfrom it: for it ſe dome comes to 
paſs, that the Conqueror loſes many of his 
ſeldicrs; for of them, there are ſome only 
fN:i e in the battel, and net in the flight: and 
during the heat of the combat, whiles men 
ſtar d ſace to face one with another, feè of them 
fall, efpgecially beczuſe fer the moſt part this 
continues but a ſmall While, And in caſe it 
ſhould laſt long, and many of the Conquerors 
ſheuld fall; yet ſuchis the repu- a ion, and ter. 
ror alſo, that victory draws with ir, that ir far 
exceeds the dammage, ther by the death 
of thoſe ſoldiers can be (rffer'd. $5 that zn 
Army, which upon rhe opinion, that ſuch a cne 
were weakned, going to aſlaile ir, would be 
much deceived, unlefs ir were ſuch an Army 
that at all times, beſore and after the viftcry, 
were ab'e to deale with it. In this caſe the 
:Miling Army may be ab'e according to the 
ſertune and valor it hath to win er loſe : but 
that which had formerly ſought, & var quiſn d, 
would have ſcme advantage off the other: 
Which appezrs plainly ty the experience 
the Latins gave us , and the fallacy by 
which 
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jam Latio is ſtatus erat 
rerum, ut neque p cem, 
neque bellum pati poſ- 
ſent. 
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which Numicius the Pretour was abus'd, as alſo 
by the dammage which thoſe people brought 
upon themſelves by beleeving him, who (when 
the Romans had vanquiſh'd the Latias ) cried 


out through all Latium, that then was it time 


to aſſaile the Romans, who were weakned with 
the late fight they had with the Latines ; that 
the Romans had carried away only the name 
of the victory, but had ſuffered all other ſorts 
of dammages, even as much as if they had been 
overcome, and that any ſmall force, if now a 
freth ir ſhould aſſaile them, were encugh to 
diſparch them. Whereupon thoſe people that 
gave credit to him, levied. a new army, and 
were preſently defeated, and ſo ſuffered that 
loſs, which others ſhall that hold the like o- 
pit ion. 


CHAP. XXIII. 


— 


How much the Rcmans in giving judgement 
upon their ſubjefts, whenſoever occaſion was 
effer'd, that conſtrain d them thereunto , 
avoided the mid way, and ratber betook, 
themſe ves ta one of the extreames, 


He Latins were now reduc'd 

to ſuch termes, that they 
ceuld ne iiher endure peace, nor 
maintain M ar. Of all unhappy 

cor ditions this is the Word, unto Whch a 
Prince or Republick can he brought, that 
they can neither accept of peace, nor ſupport 
the War; unto which thoſe zre reduc' d, who 
are overmuch off:nded at the conditions of 
peace, and on the other fide, if they have a 
mind 
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mind to make war, either they muſt caſt them- 
ſelves as a prey into the hands of thoſe that ayd 
them, or become a prey to their enemy. And 
into theſe miſchances men fall by evil advices 
and evil courſes, by not having well weighed 
their own forces, as before it was ſaid : for 
that Republique or Prince, that ſhonld well 
weigh them, very tardly would ever be 
brought to thoſe termes the Latines came, 
who when they ſhould nor have made accord 
with the Romans, madcir, and when, they 
ſhould nòt have broke peace with them brake 
it, Whereby they broughr ir ſo re paſs that 
their agreement and diſagreement with the Ro- 
mans did equally endammage them. The Latins 
then were overcome and much broken ar firſt 
by Mania Torquatus, and afterwards by Ca- 
mill; Who having forc't them to yeeld and 
render themſelves to the Roman: and put Gar- 
riſons in all the towns in Latium; and taken 
hoſtages of them all, when he came back to 
Rome, related to the Senate, that all Latium 
waz in the people of Romes hands. And be- 
cauſe this judgement is remarkable, and de- 
ſer ves note, to the end it may be follow d, hen 
Princ's have the like oc caſions given them, I 
will preduce the very words, that Lĩvie put in 
Camillus- his meuth, which did teſtifie both of 
the manner the Romans held in ampliſying the 
State, and that in their judgements touching 
the State, they alwaics avoided the middle 


way, and turn'd to theextrrams: for a go- 


vernment is nothing elſe, hut to have ſuch a 
tye upon the ſubjects, that they either canncr, 
or will not hurt thee, This is done either by 
making thy ſelf fully ſure of them, in taking a- 
way from them al! means to hurt thee, or hy 

O é doing 


* 
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doing them ſo much good, that it is not pro · 
bable they will wiſh to change their ſtate ; all 
which is there comprehended; firſt by the pro- 
poſtion Camillys made, and afterwards by the 
judgement the Senate gave thereupon . Hig 
words were theſe, In this conſultation, 
the immortal Gods have given you ſo much power, 

Di; that it is whelly in ycur hands to chuſe, whether 

mor- Latium ſhall continne ſtill a Nation or no. And 

rales —_ now may ye for ever procure your ſelves 
even repoſe and ſecurity from thence, either by rigor 
kes by. #nd puniſhment, or by clemency and parMon; chuſe 
jus ye Whether. Are je minded to proceed by way of 
conſilu cruelty againſt thoſe that have yeelded, and are 
mr Yanquiſh'd ? ye may indeed blot out the ven 
ut, fic ame of Latium; But will ye, as your anceſtors 
Lati. have done before you, enlarge the Roman Empire, 
um, an by recciving into your City thoſe whom ye have con- 
ge. n quer 4? Then have ye here means to grow mighty 
veftra to your great glory. Certes that government is of 
manu #l1 other moſt ſure, where the ſubjects take joy in 
poſue- the ir obedience, And ther fore it is behoovefull, 
riat.l- whiles their mindes are in ſuſpence between fear 

t:Þ and hope, to pre vent them either with ſpeedy 

pacem f 8 

vobis Puniſhment or benefit. To this Pegs 

(qu> followed the Senates deliberation, which 

ad La- as according to the Conſuls words; for 

02 calling them Town by Town, before them, 

net) thoſe that were of any moment, they ei- 


rere 

— perpetuum , vel ſaviendo vel ignoſcendo poteſtis. Vultis 
crudelius cos ſulere in deditos victoſque, licet delere nomen 
Latinum. Vultis exemplo majorum augere ren Romanam, 
victos in civitatem accipiendo, materia creſcendi per ſummam 
gloriam ſuppeditat, Certe id firmiſſimum imperium eſt, quo 
obedientes gaudent. Illorum igitur animos, dum expecia- 
tione ſtupent, ſeu pana ſeu beneficio p: #accupari opor» 
tet. 
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ther much beneſited, or quite ruined them, 


granting divers exemprions and priviled- 
ges to thoſe they would do good to, freely 


| making them Citizens, and giving them 


ſecurity every way. They diſmantled the 
other ſtrong Towns, and ſent Colonies 
thither , and bfought the people from thence 


into Rome, and ſo diſperſed them, that nei- 


ther with their arms nor counſel they could 
do any more harm. Nor ever did they 


Make uſe of any neutral way, in things (as 


I have ſaid ) of moment. Princes ſhould 
imitate this judgment given; and hereunto 
the Florentines ſhould have intended, when 
in the year 1502. Arezzo and the valley 
of Chiana rebelled; which had they done, 
they had ſecured their Government, and 
much amplified the City of Florence, and- 


+ likewiſe might have given them thoſe fields 


they wanted for their ſuſtenance : Burt 
they made uſe rather of that middle way, 
which is the moſt pernicious, in giving 
judgment upon men, ſo that part of the 
Aretins they confined, part they condem- 
ned, and took from all of th:m their ho- 
nors, and ancient degrees in the City, 
and yet left the City whole and untouch- 
ed; And if any Citizen in their Conſul- 
tations adviſed that Arezzo ſhould be 
diſmantelled, and razed, they who ſeemed 
to be of the wiſer ſort; ſaid it would be 
a diſgrace to the Florentines to raze it 5 
becauſe it would be thought then that 
Florence wanred forces to hold them; which 
are ſome of thoſe Reaſons that ſeem to be, 
but are not true: For by the ſame rea on a 
Iuricide were not to be put to death, not a- 

O 2 ny 
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ny vile ox (candalous-perſon, it bring. « ſhame 
for that Prigce to fhewthatbeis.nocable to 
bridle ſuch a man alone: and iheſe kind of men 
having ſuch opinions, perceive no, how men 
in particular, and ſometimes a whole City to- 
gether too, do wrong à State: ſo that for o- 
thers example, and his own fafeguard,a Prince 
hatch no other remedy, bur uterly to raze it. 
And indeed the honor conſis in the knowledg 
and power to chaſſiſe, and not in being able to 
hold a City under fil with many dangers: 
for the Prince that puniſhes not him that ol. 
fends, ſo that he cannot offend more, is eſteemd 

222 and unworthy. This ſentence which 

Romans gave, is confirm'd by the judge- 
ment they gave upon the Prirernates. Where 
by che Text in Livie two things may be obſer- 
ved : the one, which is formerly ſpoken of, 
that ſubjects are either to be oblig d by good 
done them, or elſe to be quite extingniſh'd; 
the other is, how much avails the generous con- 
rage of the minde, and true fpeaking in the 
preſence of ſage and diſcreet men. The Senate 
of Rome was aſſembled to give their ſentence 
upon the Privernates, who having been in Re- 
bellion, were by force reduc'd to the Roman 
obedience. Many Citizens were ſent from the 

am Privernates to crave pardon of the Senate, who 

e- being come before them, were thus ask'd by 

5. One of the Senators, What puniſhment 

ds Privernates cenſeret. Eas inquam merentur, qui ſe liberra” 

dignos cenſent. Quid fi pœnam remittimus vobis, 

alem nos pacem vobis cum habiturosz ſpere mus ? 8 

nam dederitis, & fidelem & perpetnam ; fin malam, 

ud diuturnam. Se audivifſe vocem & liberi & viri, nec credi 
oſſe ullum populum, aut hominem dexiqʒ in} ea condit ĩone, cu- 

as eum pcenite at diutius quam neceſſe fit manſurum z ibipacem 3 

ſe ſidam, ubi voluntari) pacati ſi nt, neq, eo loco, ubi ſervntu- 
eſſe velint, fidem ſperandam eſſe. Eos demum, qui mhil pre» 

rquam del ibertate cc gitant, 4ignos; eſſe qui Romani fiant. 


be 


he ſheuld cenſure the Privernates worthy: bf © 2 
Wherennto one of the Prirernhates reply; The 
[ame that they deſerve, who thin themſelves 
worthy of liberty. Whereunto the Conſul an- 
werd, What if we' remit you! your-pimiſhment, 
what peace ſhall we hope for wirt you To which 
he ſaid again, if it bergood yon grue u, you ſhall 
bave it fairbfully and perpetually ob ſer vd, if ill, 
not long. Wh-:reupon the wiſer of thoſe ot” the 
Senate, howbeir many were angry thereat, 
ſaid, That they had heard a ſteut aud a free man 
ſpeak ; neither wor it credible that any Nation, 
or any man indeed, would continue amy longer, 
than he miſt needs," in ſuch a condition, wheye- 
of be. repents' himſelf; and there onely w it 
likely a peace wonlid be inviotably kept, where 
it was. made of their own good wills and freely; 
bur it was in no caſe to be hop'd for there, where 
they were brought into bondage and ſervitude. 
And upon theſe words they dreeced, that the 
Privernates ſhould be made Citizens of Rome, 
and honoured them with allthe priviledges of 
their Bourgeſſie, ſaying, That they finally were 
wor thy 1» be Citizens of Rome, who vatu'd iv - 
thing elſe in compariſon of their liberty. So 
much were theſe generous: ſpirits taken wich 
this ſtout and free anſwer : for, an anſwer 
elſe would have been falſe and cowardly. 
And thoſe that think otherwiſe of men (e- 
pocilly ſuch av are us d to be free, or to their 
thinking are free) are much deceiv'd, and by 
this deceit are they ſeduc d to rake Wrong cour · 
ſes for themſelves, and of little ſatiſfaction 
to others: from whence ariſe the often 
rebeHlions and ruines of States. But 
to return to our diſcourſe, I conclude 26 
well by this, as.by that Judgement a 
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the Latins, when ſentence is co paſs upod 
puiſſant Cities, and that have been accuſtomed 
ro enjoy their liberties, it is neceſſary either 
utter ly to raze them, or by ben-ficing of 
them to oblige them; otherwiſe it is all to 
no purpoſe ; ſor the middle way here in is ab- 
ſolurely to be avoided, which is dangerous, 
as it prov'd to the Samnites, having incloſ'd 
the Roman: at the gallows of Gaudium, when 
they would nor follow that old mans counſcll 
that adviſ d them, eicher to let them go with 
all courcefie and love, or put them all to the 
ſword. But they takiag that neutral way, 
ckiſar ming them, and putting them all to paſs 
under the pallows, let them go with ſhame and 
diſdain ſo that a while after they found by their 
own dammage how advantageous that old mans 
advice had been, and how hurtfull their own 
reſolution was,” as we ſhall diſcourſe thereof 
more at large in its own place. 


CHAP, XXIV. 
Fortreſſes in general do more harm then good. 


 Eradvenrure it may ſeem tothe wiſe men 
of our times a matter not well adviſed on, 
that the Romans, when they would make rhem- 
ſelves ſure of the people of Latium, and of 
the City of Privernum , never thought upon 
the building of ſome Fortreſs which might 
ſerve fora bridle to hold them in obedience, 
eſpecially being it paſſes for a Proverb in Flo. 


rence, alledg'd by our States men, that Piſa and 


other ſuch like Cities ſnould be kept with 
Cittadells. And truely had the Romans been 
li ke them, they would haye provided for the 
building 
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building of them: but becauſe they were 
of another kind of courage , and judgement, 
and had another manner of power, therefore 
they never built any. And whiles Rome liv'd 
free, and obſerv d her own ordinances, & in- 
ſtirurions, for the propagarion of vertue, ſhe 
never built any one to keep under Cities or 
Provinces, though ir may be,ſhe preſerv'd ſome 
of them ſhe found alrcaly built. Whereupon 
having ſeen the manner of the Romans pro- 
ceedings herein, and that of the Princes of our 
times, I think ro take it into conſideration, 
whether it be good to build Fortreſſes, & whe. 
ther they advantage or wrong him that builds 
them: We muſt conſider then, that Fortreſſes 
are built eicher for reſiſtance againſt the enemy, 
or for defence againſt any tumult of the ſub- 
jects. In the firft caſe they are unneceſſary, in 
the ſecond hurtſull. And to give a reaſon, 
wherefore in the ſecond caſe they are hurcfull, 
I fay , that that Prince or Republick that is. 
afraid of bis own ſubject:, and their rebellion, 
muſt needs have his fear ariſing from the hatred 
his own fubjects bear him; and that hatred 
from his own evill carriages, which evill car- 
riages proceed from thence, cither that he be- 
leeves he is able to keep them under by force, 
or from the Princes ſmall diſcretion : and one 
ofthe cauſes that makes him think himſelf able 
to rule them by force, is the having built theſe 
Cicradels , over them : for evill rreatings , 
whieh are the cauſes of hatred, for the moſt 
part arederiy'd from thence, that that Prince 
or Republick hath Cirradels upon them; which 
( when this is true) are far more hurtful, than 
roſitable : or᷑ firſt ( as it is aid ) they make thee 
older and more rough among thy ſubjects, 
04 being 
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being that thou haſt thy ſecurity within them: 
for all theſe forces and violences which are in 
uſe to bridle a people Withall, are of no value, 
but theſe two; either that thou haſt alwaies a 
good Army ready to ſend into the field, as the 
Romans had, or that thou doeſt diſperſe, ex- 
ringuiſh, diſorder, and diſunite them ſo, that 
in no caſe they can make ſuch a body as can 


hurt thee : for be it that thou doeſt impoveriſh 
Spoliatis arma them, They that are deſpoil'd of their 
ſuperſum. Fi- goods, baue weapons left them. If thou 
— ama midi- diſarmſt them, Even rage will find them 


weapon. It thou deſtroyeſt their heads, 

and proceedeſt ſtill to injure the reſt; there 

will grow up again new heads, as faſt as thoſe 
of Hydra. If thou buildeſt Cirradels, they are 

quite unproſitable in time of peace, becauſe 

they encourage thee to wrong them; but in 

time af war they are of leaſt uſe; for then are 

they aſſaulted by the enemy, and thy ſubjects 

too 3 nor is it poſſible they can reſiſi them both, 


And if ever they were. unprofitable, they are 


nowadayes ſo, in regard ef the Artillery, by 
reaſon -of whoſe fary and violence, it isun- 
poſſible ro defend ſmall fortreſſes, and where 
there is no place ſor retiring with new re- 
trenchments, asformerly hach been ſhew'd. 
Bur I will diſpute this matter more plainly yet. 
wilt thou O Prince with theſe Cirradels curb 
thy Citizens? or wilt thou whether Prince 
or Commonwealth that thou arc, bridle a Ci- 
ty thou haſt taken by war? Iwill addreſs my 
ſelf ro the Prince, and tel him, that ſuch a 


Fortreſsto curb his Citizens cannot be more 


unproficable, for the reaſons above alleadgd : 
becauſe it makes rhee prompter, and leſs 
careful how-thou doeſt oppreſs them, which 
oppreſſion 
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preſſion makes tſiem deſperate in tmp. 

4 ruiae, and ſo inrages them, that that 

Forres, which is the cauſe thereof can no 
way pte ſeryt thee; ſo that a ſage ail good 
Prince, ta kerp lumſelſ ffill good; and, har 

he may not give occafionco; or imbald n his 
children to become bad; will never build ſor- 
treſs, to tie end they relie not upon the Cit - 
tadels, but racher upon the hrarts of men. And 

if Count Francis Storce that came to be Duke of 
Milan was reputed. wiſe, and yet in Milan 
he: built a Cixtadel, I fay, that herein he 
Inle new d his wNiſdome, as appeard by rhe 
effect, ſee ing that Forrreſs: proved! rather a 

chiſadvantage and lois, then any ſaſeguard to 
his heirs: for thinkiag that by means there - 
of they 3 paſs thrir time in ſecurity, and 
yet injure their Cĩtia ens andſubjefs; they for- 
tare not any kind of violentey hereupon be- 
ing grew very orbeus, they loſt the ſtare, ſa 
ſoon 28 — aſfa id by their enemy. Nor 

could that eſs defenchem, nor did it any 

way advantage them in the war, and in time 

of peace it had done them mich harme ; for 
if there had been no fuch citradel; and they 
for want of diſtretion oy tiad ſharply 
lender: fone of their ſuhietts, they might 
fooner fav dic ver d ie danger, and with- 
draws themſeltes from it, and fo afrerwards 
they would have bin able with more courage 
to have reſiſted the French faty, having their 
ſubjects to freind wichour any fortreſs, then 
heving them become thine enemies with thy 
fortreſs; Which gives thee nd help at Al. For 
cahey it is leſt by the treachery of him that 
guarey* it, or is ſotoedoby the aflailant; or 
elſe by lamine. And if thou wouldeſt that theſe 
| Os mould 
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ſhould avail rhee, and help the to recover 2 
ſtare loſt, where only the fortreſs holds forſthee, 
thou muſt have an army, :wherewich thou 
maiſt aſſault him that chaſed the from thence, 
And whenſoever thou haſt this army, thou 
couldeſt not in any wiſe faile of recovering 
the State, howſoever there were no fortreſs 
at all; and that the more eaſily, by how much 
the Inhabitants would be mere thy friends, 
then if thou hadſt il · treated them thravgh pre- 
ſumption upon thy fortreſs. And it hach been 
proved by experience, how that this Cittadell 
of Milan hath little availed cither the forces or 
the French party in the adverſity of tie one or 
other, but hath rather brought upon them 
many ruins and miſchiefes, having never ad vi- 
fed, by means thereof, upon any far way to 
keep that ſtare, Gzrdo Vbaldo Duke of Vrbin, 
fon to Frederick, who in his daieswaseſtcemed 
a great Captain, being driven out of his ſtate 
by Ceſar Borgis ſon to Pope Altæander the ſixt, 
when aſterwards upon a new grown occafion 
he returned rhither again, he cauſed all the 
fortreſſes to be demoliſhed that were in the 
Country, thinking they did more harme then 
good : for he having gained mens hcarts to 
him, for their ſakes would not abide them and 
in regard of enemieshe ſaw they were nat able 
to defend him, ir being needfull to have a good 
army in the field to preſerve them withall. fo 
that he reſolved to raʒze them all. _ Juliu, 
having driven the Bentiweg li ont of Belonia, 
built a Cixtadell there, and cauſedis governor 
of his to ranſacke them ſin ewa ly, inſomuch that 
the le rebelled, and he ſuddenly loft the 


Cittadel,. fo chat it ſerved him to little purpoſe, | 
or rather wronged him as much , 2s corny 
imſe 


| 
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N himſelf other wie it could have helped him. 
Nicolas of Caſtello father of the Vitelli, returns 
ing into his Country from whence he had been 
„ & baniſhed, for thwith demol ' ſhed two ſeveral 
fortreſſes, which Pope Sexius the fourth had 
| built there, deeming that not the fortreſs, bur 
the peoples good wills were more likely ro 
| coatinue him in his Stare, Bnt of all other 
examples, the freſheſt and of moſt remarke 
f iu every point, and that which is fitteſt to 
UF ſhew the incommodity of building them, 
and the frult of razing them, is that of Genue 
which fell out in theſe latter times. It is well 
known how that Genua in the yeare 1507. 
rebelled. againſt Lewis the Twelfth, King 
of France, who came in perſon, and with all 
his ſtrength to regain it: which being done, 
he cauſed an excceding-ſtrong Cittadel to be 
built there, ſurpaſſing in ſtrengrh all others. 
that are now adaics known: for in regard of 
the ſcituation, and the oth:r circumſtances be- 
longing thereto, it was impregnable, being, 
— on the very point of a hill, which 
ſtretched ir ſelf out into the ſea, called by the 
| Genueſes, Godefa. And hereby the whole port, 
| and a great part of the Town of Gena was. 
ſubject to its battery: It happend afrerwards 
in the yeat of our Lord God 1512. when the 
French were driven out of Italy, for alt e 
| fortreſs,Genua rebelled and Odlauian Fregoſore- 
covered the State thereof, who by his induſtry 
in the ter me of 16 moneths took. ic by famine, 
and as every one beleeved „ ſo he was advi- 
ſed by many, to reſerve it for his refuge in any 
accident. But he, as he was exceeding wiſe, 
3 knowing that they were not fortreſſes, 

| | but mens good wills that preſerved Princes 

in 
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in their ſtate, razed it to the ground, And ſo 
without laying the foundation of his dominion 
upon the fortreſs, bur rather upon his own 
vatoyr and judgement , he hath continually 


held ſt, and holds it yet. And whereas a thou - 
ſand foot were formerly of force to charge 


the ſtare of Genua, his adverſaries have fince 
aſſailed it with ten thouſand, and have nor 
been able to hurt him. By this therefore it 
| appears, how the demoliſhing of the forrreſs 
hurt not Off avian at all, nor did the building 
of ir advantage the King of France: for when 
he was able rocome into Italy bringing an-ar- 
my with him, he might recover Senua, though 
he had no fortreſs there ; but when he could 
bring no army withhim into Italy, neither could 
he keep the Genneſes in obedience, though he 
had a fortreſs there. It was therefore an ex- 
pence to the Kint to build ir, and a ſhame to 
loſe it, and to Oftavian a glory to regain it. 
But let us come to thoſe Republiques that raiſe 
up ſortreſſes, not in their native countries, but 
in thoſe they have conquered. And to ſhew this 
fallacy, if that example of France and Genua 
ſuffice: not, this of Florence and Piſa may, 
where the F orentines had built a cittadel, to 
keep that rown in ſubjection + And never ad- 
viſed themſelves, that a City which had alwaics 
been a proſeſſed enemy to the Florentines, 
having lived free, which hath a recourſe to li- 
berty for a colour of Rebellion, it wasneceflary 
{being deſirous to keep her) to nſe that manner 
the Romans had, either to take her as'# com- 
anion into the ſtate, or to deface and ruine 
er: for of what value citradels are, we ſaw in 
King Charles his comming into Italy, ro whem 
they were yeelded, either through the treachery 
or 
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or cowardiſe of their governors. - Whereas if 
they had not been, the Florentines would never 
have grounded their ability — 1. Piſa ſtil 
upon them, nor would the King have been of 
power that way to have-bereaved rhe Floren- 
tines of that City; and thoſe means, whereby ' 
untill char time it had been maintained, would 
venture have been of force te preſerye 
it. And without doubt they could not have 
made a worſe triall, then that of the ſertreſſes. I 
conclude therefore, that for the ſafery of ones 
native Country, ſtrong hold is bur hurtſull; 
& to keep under Towns that are conquered, 
eittadels availe little. And hereunto the Autho- 
riry of the Roman: ſhall ſuffice me, who difman- 
telled the Towns they intended to hold by 
force, & never built up their walls; and if any 
one againſt chis opinion ſhould alledge me the 
example of Tayentum in ancient times, and 
in theſe modern that of Byeſcia, which'places, 
by means of rhe cirradells, were recovered 
from the ſubjects rebellion : I anſwer, that at 
the years end Fabixs Maximus was ſent with 
the whole Army to recover Tarentum, who 
would have been able to recover that, though 
thete had been no cittadell there. And though 
Fabius put thoſe means in praftiſe, yet had 
they never been, he would have ws'd ſome o- 
ther, which would have produced the ſame 
ef t. And I know nor what advantage 
a Cirradell yeelds, that ro regain thee th: 
Town, requires a Conſulat Army, and'a 
Fabiur Maximus for commander, beſore it 
cen be done. And that the Romany in any” cafe 
had recover dir plainly, appeers by the exam- 
ſe of Capra where there was no citradel), 
ut they got it by the ſoldiers valor, * a 
that 
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that of Breſcia, I ay, that ſeldome chances. 


which betcll.in that rebellion, that the for- 
treſs which is poſſeſſed till by * the 


Town being fallen into rebellion )-ſhould have 
a great army to friend and near hand, as 
was that of the French: for the Lord De Fois 
the Kings General being with his -army at Bo- 
lonia, when he underſtood rhe loſs of Breſcia, 
by me ans of the Fortreſs indeed recover'd the 
Towne. Therefore that Fortreſs yet ſtood 
in need (to do any good) of ſuch a one as 
was the Lord of Fojs, and a French army, that 
in three daies might relieve them; ſo that this 
example againſt thoſe on the contrary fide is of 
ſmall weight : for many fortreſſes hav been 
taken in the wars in our daics, and tecover d 
by the ſame fortune thit the field hath been 
taken, and recovered again, not only in Lom- 
bardy, but in Remania, in the Kingdom 
of Naples, and in all parts of Italy. But touch- 
ing the building of fortreſſes for defence againſt 
forrain enemies, I ſay, they arenot uſefull ro 
thoſe people, nor Kingdoms, who have goed 


armies on foot; they are rather unprofirable, - 


becauſe-that good armies without for tre ſſes are 
of ſotce to keep them: but ſortreſſes without 
good ar mie: cannot defend thee. And this we 
ſee by experience of thoſe who have been lield 
excellent in matters of ſtate and government 
and other things, as we know the Romans 
and Spartans were : for if the Romans built 
no fortreſles, the Spartans did not only forbear 
from them, but ſuffered none of their Cities 
tobe wall'd-in neither, becauſe they would 
hare no other guard but a mans on valor, to 
defend him. Whereupon when a Spartan was 
asked by an Athenian, whether the walls 2 

out 
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bout Athens were nor very faire, he anſwer.” 
ed him, yes, if all the inhabitants of the 
Town were women. To that Prince then 
that hath good ar mies, when upon the mari- 
time frontiers of his ſtare he hath a forrreſs, 
that fer ſome few daies he is able to ſuſtain the 
enemy, till things are ſomewhat order'd, 
it would ſometimes be of ſmall avail, but 
of no neceſzity.. But when a Prince hath no 
ſtrong army, fortreſſes either in the heart of 
his State, or at his:fcontiers, are hurtfull, or 
unprofirable : hurtfull, becauſe he caſi y loſes 
them, and b:ing loſt they make war upon 
him; or put caſe they are ſo ſtrong, that the 
enemy cannot take them, they are left be- 
hind by the enemies army, and ſo they be- 
come of no ſervice. For goodarmi:s, if th y 
meet not with very ſharp encounters, enter far 
into their enemies Countries, * thout regard 
either of Town or fortreſs they lexve behind 
them: As it was evi lent in the ancient Stories, 
and as we ſee Francis Maria did, who in theſe 
latter times without any regard of chem, leſt 
ten of the en: mies Cities behind him, to aſſayl 
that oſ /rbiz, That Prince then that can raiſe 
2 good army, can do well enough, without ha- 
ving any ſtrong holds : but he that cannot have 
an army ready, ſhonld never build any : well 
may he fcrifie the City of his abode, and keep 
it in good firengrh, ani the Citizens thereof 
well diſpoſed , whereby he may be able to 
ſupport the enemies violence, till either ſome 

ord, or ſome forrain aid come to his re- 
iel. All other deſignes ate expenſive in time 
of peace, and -unfreitfullin time of war. And 
whoſoever: -fhall well weigh all this that T 
hare-ſaid , ſhall perceive that the Romans 
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a5 they were in all other their affairs very judi. ' 


cious, ſo were they very well adviſed in this 
judgement they ge upon the Larins, and 
the Privernates, here taking no care at all 
for ciradels, they aſſut d themſelves of them by 
wiſcr and better Waies. | 


CHAP.XXY. 


It 1s a. wrong enrſe to aſſayle à City fallen into 
diſcord, thinking by means thereof, ro maſter | 


it. \ 


* the Roman Republick the perple and the 
Nobility were ſo far fallen aſn: der, that the 
Veyentes together with the Eburans by means 
of their diſagreement, thooghe they might be 


able quite to root out the Romans : and having 


levied an Army, and forrag'd all the Country 
of Reme, the Senate armed out C neus Munilins 
and M. Fabins againſt them, who having 
brought their Army near to that of the Veyntes, 
they forbear not with all infolencrs and're- 
proaches to revite them, and diſgr ace the Ro- 


man name, and ſuch wat their fool. hardineſs 


and preſumptions that rhe Romans though 


then they were ar cds one with another came 
to agreement, and ſo comming tothe combat: 


broke and vanquiſſid them. We ſee therefore 


bow much men deceive themſel ve (as ſor merly 
we have treateii ) inthe courſes they take, and 


that many times where thry think to get, they 


loſe. The: Veyrnten belerw'd, that by getting 


upon the Nomen that were at variance one 


with another; they ſwuld overtome them, 
but it prow'd the occaſion of reconcileme nt 


ro 
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to the Romans, but of ruine to themſelves: for 
the cauſes of diſcord in Republicks, is moſt 
commonly idleneſs and peace; and the cauſe 
of union and concord is fear and war, Where- 
fore had the Veyentes been wiſe, the more 
at variance they had perceived Rome to have 
been, ſo much the more ſhould they have for» 
born from war againſt them, and with devi- 
ces of Peace caſt about how ro maſter them. The 
way is, to endeavour to be repured a confident 
friend of that City, which is in diſcord*: and 
whiles they come not to armes, to carry him- 
ſelf as an Umpire between both parties. And 
when-they do come to armes, to afford ſome 
flow favours to the weeker party, as well to 
keep them ſtill at wag, and conſume them, as 
to hinder them from doubting that with thy 
great forces thon meaneſt to. ſuppreſs them, 
and become their Prince. And when this parr 
is well plaid,ir cannor fail ordinatily, hut that it 
will directly have the ſucceſs thou lookeſt for. 
The City of Piftoys ( as in another difcourſe 
and to another _ I ſaid ) came to the 
Florentines Republick, by no orher trick than 
this:for ir being divided in factions, the Floren- 
tines now fayouring the one, and then the other 
without any imputation of blame from either, 
brought them to ſuch terms, that being tit d 
wich their tumultuous living, they came wil - 
Imgly to caſt themſelves into the Florentine: 
armes. The City of Siena never changed her 
Stare upon the Florent ines favour, but when 
their eourrefies came but thin and (mal' : for 
when they were frequent and ſtrong, they uni- 
ted them rather for the defence of the Stare in 
which they liy'd. I will adde to theſe aforeſaid 

2 one 
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one other example. .Philp Viſconti Duke of 
Milan, ſeveral times made war againſt the 
Florent ines, grounding much upon their diſ. 
agreements, and alwaics came off a loſer. 
Whereupon he was wont to ſay, when he 
complained of the evill ſucceſs of his under- 
takings, that the Florenzines follies had 
made him ſpend two millions of gold to no 
purpoſe, , Therefore (as it was ſaid before) 
the Veyentes and the Erruſcans deceived them- 
ſelves by this conceit of theirs, and were at 
laſt in a ſer battell vanquiſh'd by the Romans, 
And thus will others find themſelves decei,'d, 
whoever ſhall ſeek by the like cour e, and upon 
the ſame occaſion to fabdu any nation orpeople, 


CHAP. XXVI. 


Contempt and contumely begets 4 hatred againſt 
thoſe that uſe it, without any returne of ad- 
vantage to them. 


Eeleeve ir is one of the greateſt parts of wil- 
dome in men, to abſtain. from threatning 
or injuring of any one in wordsʒ for neither the 
one nor other berea ve the — y part 
of his ſtrength ; bur the one makes him more 
wary of thee , and the other bear more 


deadly hatred_againſt thee, and deviſe by all 
manner of waics n to hurt thee. This is 
plain by the examphs of th: Veyentes, whereof 


we ſpake in the fon ner Chapter: who to the 
wrong of making war againſt the Romans, 
added the reproach of words, from which 
every prudent Commander ought to re- 
ſtrain his ſoldiers : ſo that they are things 
that incenſe and provoke the enemy to re- 
venge, aad are no defence ( as it is ſaid ) a- 
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giaſt the hurt he does, inſomuch that they 
are all weapons thrown ſrom thee, 
which rerurne againe upon thee , Whereof 
there followed a notable example a good 
while fince in Afis,, where Gabades a Com- 
mander of the Perſians, having a long while 
lien incamped before Amida, and deter- 
mined upon the tediouſneſs of the fiege to 
depart, and therefore to that purpoſe riſing 
with his campe, thoſe of the Town being 
come all upon the walls, and grown inſolent 
n their victory, forhore no kind of outrage, 
diſgracing, blaming and reproaching the ene- 
my with his baſeneſs and cowardiſe : where- 
upon Gabades being incenſed, alter d his pur- 
poſe, and rerurn'd to the fiege , where ſuch 
was their indignation at the contumely, that 
ina few daies they took and ſack'd the Town. 
In the ſame manner ir befell the Veyentes, who 
were not content ( as is {aid ) to make war 2. 
gainſt the Romans, but they rayl'd on them 
in vile termes, going even to their very tren- 
ches ro reproach them, ſo that they incenſed 
them more with their words then blowes : 
and rhoſe ſoldiers which were hardly drawn 
to fight, conſtrein'd the Couſul to begin 
to fight, fo that the Veyentes ſuffer d, as 
the others we ſpoke of before , for their in- 
ſolence. Wherefore every good Commander of 
armies,and good Governor of Commonwcalths 
is to practice all poſſible remedies, that theſe 
injuries or reproaches be not us'd either in 
the city or the army, neitker one among ano- 
ther, nor againſt the enemy : for being practi- 
ſed againſt the enemy , there ariſe from 
the aforeſaid inconvenients: and 
among themſelves they would do worſe, — 
there 
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there is no reparation made, which wiſe ang 
judicious men have alwaics awarded, When 
the Roman legions leſt at Capua cenſpired a, 
gainſt rhe Capuans, as in irs place ſhall. be re. 
lated, and « ſedition was there occaſioned 
this N (which was afterw 
quicted by Valerius Corvinus ) among other 
conſtitutlons which were made in the agree- 
ment, they crdained very grievous puniſh 
ments ſor thoſe that ſhould ever reproach a 
of thoſe ſoldiers with that ſedition. Tiberim 
Gracchus, who during the warrs with Ha 
nibal was made a Captain over ſome cer tai 
number of ſlaves, whom the Romans fc 
wantof men had put into armes, ordained 
ſpec a ly 4 capital puniſhment for any that 
ſhould object to any of them their ſervitude: 
ſo hurtful a matter ( as it is ſaid.) was it 
thought by the Romans to. ſet men at noughtz 
and reproach them with any. diſgrace ; for 
there. is nothing, ſo much incenſes men te 
rage or breeds more hatred in them, whether 
it be ſpoken in carneſt or in jeaſt, Bitter taunti 


them a very diſtaſt full remembrance. | 
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2 prudent Princes and Commonwealths ought to be 


cont ented with the victory: for oftentimes 
when that ſuffices them not, they loſe it. 


E uſing ofdiſgracefull words-againſt the 
enemy, proceeds moſt commonly ſrom 
an inſolencie, which either the victory or a 
falſe hope of victory incices thee to: which falſe 
hope cauſes men to erre not only in their 
ſayings, but in their doings alſo: for this hope 
when it enters intomens breaſts, makes chem 
go beyond the point, and many times lofe 
the opportunity of having à certain good, 
hoping ro attain unto a better uncertain good: 
and becauſe this is a matter worthy conſidera- 
tion, men often deceiving themſelves, to the 
dammage of their State, I am of advice roſhew 
it particularly by ancient examples and mo- 

„being it cannot ſo diſtintly be prov'd 
reaſons. Hannibal after he had defeated 
the Romans at Canna, ſent his Agents to Car- 
thage,, to give them notice of the victory, and 
odemand new ſupplies. It was argued in the 
Senate, what was fit to be done. Hanno 
an old man and a diſcreet Citizen of Carthage 
adviſed, to uſe this victory wiſely, and make 
peace with the Romans, being chat now they 
wight have it upon reaſonable termes. ha- 
ving gaineft a battell; and that they ſhould 
not go about to ſeek for it after a battell loſt : 
for ir ſhould be the Carthaginians Aeſign to 
ſhew the Romans, that they were able to deal 


wih them, and having gotten a victory, they 
ſhould 
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mould rake a care not to loſe it for hope d 
a greater. This courſe was not taken, bu 
afrerwards the Senate of Carthage under 
ſtood that this was very good counſell, when 
the occaſion was loſt, When Alexander the 
Great had conquer'd all the Levanr, the Cor 

monwealth of Tyre, famous in thoſe daies, at 

puiſſant, by reaſon that their City was ſeate 
in the water, as Venice is, ſceirig Alexander 
greatneſs, ſent Ambaſſadors to him to tell 


him, that they would become his faithfull ſer 


vans, and yeeld him what obedience he ſhou 

defire, but that they would not admit eithe 
him or his ſoldiers into their Town. Wheren 
Alexander diſdaining, that any one Ci 

ſhould ſhut her gates againſt him, ſeeing he 
had forc'd all others open throughout the 
whole world, would nor accept their condi 
tions, but rejected them, and forthwith ſent 
his army thither. That Town ſtood in the v 
ter, and was well provided with victualls, and 
other muni:ion fit for defence, ſo that Aler 


ander after ſcur moneths ſpent, conſidering ' 
that one City took away all that time fron} 


his glory, which masy other great con- 
queſts never did, and therefore determined 
to try an agreement, and to grant what t 
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of themſelves had asked. But they of Tyre be.“ 


ing grown inſolent her eupon, not only refuſed 
the conditions, but flew thoſe that came 
to treat with them. Whereupon Alexander 
all enraged at this affront, ſo ſtronly aſſaulred 
the Town, that he took it, deſtroy d it, anc 
flew or made flaves all the men therein 
A Spaniſh Army came upon the Forer 
tines Territories, to reſtore the Medici into 
Flerence , and to lay ſome taxes upon the 
Town, 


Town , being hired hereunro by ſome Citi. 
zens inhabiting therein, who put them in 
hopes that as ſoon as they ſhould- ſer foot in 
their Country, they would take armes in 
favour of them 3 they comming into the 
lain , and none of theſe diſcovering them- 
Fives to be for them, becauſe they had 
want of vicualls, tryed to make an agree- 
ment , whereupon the Florentines grown 
proud, would not accept of any, upon which 
occaſion followed the loſs of Prato, and the 
ruine of that State. Therefore Princes can - 
not commit a greater error when they 
are aſfail'd ( in caſe the aſſailants are far 
More puiſſant then they) then to refufe all 


termes of agreement, eſpecially when they 


are proffer'd them: for never will ſuch" poor 
ones be cfferd, wherein is not in 4 good 
\meaſure compriſed his good t hat accepts them, 
and ſome part of his victory. Wherefore the 
.Trians ſhould have ſatisfied themſelves, that 
Alexander accepted thoſe conditions be had 


formerly refuſed : and their victory had been 


great enough, when with their arme; in hand, 
they had made ſo mighty a Prince ag he to yeeld 
to their demands. It ſhould have ſuſſiced the 
Florentinesalſo, and they had gotten a good 


victory too, if the Spaniſh army gave way to 


any of their deſires, though they had not 
fulfilled all of them; for that armies defign was 
to change the State of Florence, to take 2025 

er devotion to France, and to draw ſome mo- 
nies from her. when of theſe three rhe people 
had yeelded to two, which were the laſt, and 
had gotten themſelves but one, which was the 
preſervation of their ſtate, they within had each 
of them gained ſome honour and ſatisfaRion, 
ncr 
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nor ſhould the people have troubled them 
ſclyes for the other two things, one remain- 
ing to themʒ nor ſhould they have offered, . 
ing they had been ſure of a certain victory to 
hazard it at fortunes diſcretion, trying even 
the extremity thereof, which never any wiſe 
man will endanger himſclfin,unlcis it be upon 
neceiſity. Hanniball being deparred out of 
Italy, where he had been very glorious for 
ſixteen years, recalled by his own country 
men the. Carthaginians, ro releive his native 
Country, found Aſdruball and Siphex defea- 


ted, the Kingdome of Nunidia loft , and 


Cartbage reſtrain d within the compaſs of her 
own walls, which had no other refuge bur 
him and hi army: and knowing that was hit 
Countries laft hopes, he would not hazard ir, 
till he had firſt made trial ofall other remedies; 
nor was he afſham'd to ask peace, judging, that 
ifthere was any way to ſave his Country, it 
was by that, and nor by war, which being re. 
ſuſed — though he had been ſure to loſe, he 
would not faile to fight, thinking that it might 
fall out ſo, that pothble it was for him to over. 
come, and if loſe, ir he muſt loſe it gloriouſly, 
And if Hanniball, who was ſo valorous a cap- 
tain, and had his arte y intire, did require peace, 
before he would hazard the battell, when he 

ceived that in lofing ir, his country would 


e ſubdued, what ſhould another of leſs valor 


and experience then he do? But men run into 
this error, by not knowing how to limit their 
hopes, ſo that grounded on their own vaſt con- 
ceits, without weighing their ſtrengths, they 
are utterly ruin' d. 
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CHAP. XXVIIIL. 


Nm dangerous a thing it is for a Republick or 
Prince not to revenge an injury done againſt - 
7 publick State, or againſt -« private per. 
0. 


Wi indignation may cauſe men to do, 
is eaſily known, by that which be- 
Fell the Remans, u hen they ſent the three 


r 


J. Febij for Ambaſſadours to the French, who 
ame to invade Tuſcany, and in particular 
r | Cluſium : for the people of lyfrum, having 
ent to require aide at Rome, the Romans ſent 
„ their Ambaſſadors to the French , To ler 
„them Know they were to forbear from ma- 
it = Ow againſt the Tuſcans , which Am- 
ir | baſſadours being upon the place, "and fitter 
e. to play the Soldiers part, then the Ambaſſa- 
ie | dors, the French and the Tuſcans comming 
we | to fight, they rank'd themſel ex amongſt 
1. | tbe foremoſt to combat the French, whence 


it came, that being known by them, they 
"averted all the hatred they bore the Tuſcans 
againſt the Romans, Which hatred became 
fearer: for the French by their Ambiſſadors 
ing complained” to the Senate of this injury, 
and required in ſatisſaction of the dammage, 
ro that the norementioned Fabij ſhould be given 
into their hands; they were not only nor given 
m- | Mn; or in any other manner puniſhed; bur, 
when the time of their aſſemblies catne, they 
were made Tribuns with Conſular power 
mfomuch that rhe French perceiving thoſe 
to be honored, that — have been _ 
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puniſhed, took all this as done in deſpight and 
diſgrace ro them: and thus incenſed with rage 
and diſdain they came to aſſaile Rome, which 
they took, the Capitoll excepted. Which des 
ſtruction fell upon the Romans , only for 
their inobſet vance of juſtice : for their Ambaſla. 
dors having c ffended againſt the law of na. 
tions, when they ſhould have been puniſhed, 
were honored, Therefore it is worthy conſj- 
deration, how muth every Republick or Prince 
ſhould beware of doing the like Wrong, not 
only againſt a nation, bur alſo againſt any par- 
ricular man : for if a man be exceedingly cſſen- 
ded either by the publick, or by any private 
man, and hath had no reparation made him to 
his content: if he lives in a Common wealth, 
he will ſeek even with the utter ruine thereof 
to avenge himſelf; if he lives under a Prince, 
and be 2 man of any courage, he will never 
reſt, till in ſome kind cr other he be revenged 
on him, however that he knows he draws 
thereby his own deſtruction an his head, And 
to verify this, there is not a fitter nor truer ex- 
ample, then that of Philip of Maceden Alex 

Anders Father. In his Court there was a very 

handſome young noble man named Pauſanias, 

and of him one Atta lus, one of the cheiſeſt men, 

that was neer about Philip, was inamourd; 

who having ſeveral times tryed if he wc uld 

yeeld to him, and finding him far off from con- 

ſenting to any ſuch thing, derermiged.rq/ gain: 

thu by a trick and by force, which no way elſe 

he ſaw he could artain to. And having made 

ſolemn invitation, whereat Panſanjas and-many 

other noble men met, after that every one 

had liberally cate and drinke, caus'd Pauſania 

to be taken and brought to ſome * 

; ex 
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ber, were not only by force he ſatisfied his 


beaſtly luſt upon him, but the more to dif 
grace him. he made him be fo uſed by many 
cthersin the like manner, , Of which injury 
Pauſanias ſeveral times made his complaiat 
to Philip, who having held him a long time in 
hope of rerenging him, inſtead thereof made 
Attalus governour of a_ Province in Greece 5 
-whereupon Pauſanias ſeeing his enemy hon. 
red, and not puniſhed, converted his indigna« 
tion not againſt, him that had injured him, but 
againſt Philip that had not aveng'd him. And 
en a morning when Philips daughter was ſo- 
lemn]y married to Alexander of Epirus, as 
Philip went tothe Temple to celebrate the 
eſpouſe ls, he flew him between the two Alex · 
andes, the fon , and the 4 in law. Which 

the Romant, and 
is remarkcable-for all thoſe that rule, who 


'ſhould'never value any man at ſo low a rate, as- 


to think ( that by h:aping injury upon injury) 
he that is thus wrong'd will not deviſe ſome 


Way to, be, reyeng d, rhough is be. with his 


own utter loſs and deſtruction. 
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CAP. XXIX. 


Fortune blinds ment: minds, when ſhe will not 
ſuffer them te prevent ber deſignes. 
F we conſider well the courſe of humane 
iaff;irts; wee ſhall many times ſee things 
dome da paſs, and chances bappen which the 
heavens: altogether. would not, that order 
thenld be taken to prevent. And in as much 
as this, which 1 ſpeak of, befcll Rome, 
101 P 2 where 
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- where there was ſo much valor, ſo mach Re. 
ligion and good order, i is no marvail if the 
ſame ching often falfour in a City or Country 
that wants rhe faid things + and becauſe this 
place is very remafkable ro ſhew the power 
Heaven hath over human things, T. Liv #s at 
large and with wordt of very great efficacy 
repreſſes ir, ſayibg,*that the heayens would 
for ſome end, that the Romans ſhoul l know 
their power; and thex eſore caut d thoſe Fabij 
to exre, that were ſent Ambaſſadors ro the 
French, and by their means provokt them to 
make war againſt Rome. And. afrerwards or- 
daind, that for the ſuppreſſing of that war, 
there Wis nothing done in Rome worthy of 
the Romas, having firſt ordainꝰd, that Camillys, 
Who only was able to remedyſo great a miſchief 
ſhould then be baniſhed, ro Ardea. And then 
the French comming towards Rome, hey WhO 
ro reſiſt the fury of the Volfci and many their 
- neighbouringenemies, had ſeveral times crea- 
ted a Diftatourz now upon the approach of the 
French never created any. Moreover, for 
their choyce of gdiers, it Was very weake, and 
without any extraordinary. diligence : & they 
were ſo ſlow in taking of arms, that they were 
hardly time enòugh teincounter the French at 
the river Allia, ten miles from Rome, Here the 
Tribuns piceht their campe without any ordi- 
nary diligence: not viewing the ground firſt, 
neither iacompaſſingir with trench or pali ado, 
making uſe neither of human nor divine 
helps! And in ranging of their battell, 
they leſt their tanks ſo thin and weak, chat as ſa 
well the Soldiers as the Captains did nęthing a 
worthy of the Romandiſcipline. They fought f tt 
aſrerwards without any cffuſion of, blood, 


ſor 
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ſor they fled before they were aſſayl'd: the 
greater part went thence to Veium, the other 
retir d ro Rome, who never going into their 
own houſes, went unto the Capitoll: ſo that 
the Senate raking no care to defend Rome, did 
not ſo much as ſhut the gates, and part of them 
fled from thence, and part got into the Capi- 
roll 3 yet in defence thereof, they had not ſuch 
diſorder; ſor they did not cloy it with unuſual 
people, they furniſhed it wich all the Corne 
they could poſſibly get, that it might endure 
out the ſiege : and the greater part of the un- 
profitable multitude of ol4 men, women, and 
children, fled unto the neighbouring Towns 
about, the reſt ſtaid at Rome for a prey to the 
French, So that whoever ſhould have read of 
the brave atchievements of that people many 
years before „ and afterwards of theſe times 


. following them, would have much a do to be- 


leeve it were the ſame people, And T. Livius 
having reckon'd up rhe aforeſaid diforders,con-. 


cludes thus, So much does fortune aded obcæcat animos 
blind mens eyes, when ſhee would tortuna,cum vim ſuam 


not have her force withſtood. Nor refringi non vult. 
can this concluſion be more true- Whereupon 
men that are alwaics under hard croſſes deſcrve 
the leſs blame, as they that enjoy continuall 
proſperiry-alſo merit leſs prayſe 3 for we Hall 
many times ſee thoſe led to their deſtruction, 
and theſe adyanc'd to an extraordinory great- 
neſs by ſome occaſion the he avens have preſen - 
ted in the ir furtherances hereto, giving means 
to the one to be have himſelf vertuonſſy, & quite 
bereaving the other of them. And we may well 
ſay fortune does this, for ſhe makes choyce of 
a man (hen ſhe pur poſes to bring great mat- 
ters to paſs.) of ſuch ju gement and ſyirit, that 
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knows how to make uſe of choſe occzfions ſhe 
preſents him. So in like manner, when ſhee 
would bring horrible deſtructions upon any 
Place, ſhe there preferrs men to that purpoſe, 
that they may help to draw on chat tuine. And 
in caſe there be any that may prevent theſe. 
miſchiefes, ſhee cirher brings kim to his end, 
or elſe deprives him of all abilities to do any 
gobdod. This we very well know by our Au- 
thors diſconcſe, how. that fortune for to am- 
plify Rome, arid to bring ir to that greatneſs ic 
atrain'd to, deemd"ir neceſſary to ſcourge it, 
as we ſhall difcourſe at large in the beginning 
of the next book following, but yer would not 
wholly ruin it. And this appears, in as mucti as 
ſhee baniſhed Camillus , but put him not to 
death: ſhee made Rome be taken, but nor the 
Capitoll: ſhee ordein'd thit the Remaus ſhould: 
nor think ent any thing of av yle to ſave Rome; 
yer for defence of the Capiroll, they Wanted of 
u good advice. To the end Rome ſhbuld be 
taken, ſhe cauſd the greater part of thoſe Sgldi-. 
ers, that were routed at Allis, to go to Veſum. 
And as for defence of the City of Rome, the cut 
off all the wales ro order ir, ſo ſhee prepar'd 
every thing ready to recover it again, having 
conducted an intire Roman Army to Vejum, and 
Camillus to Ardea, whereby they might be able 
to make a ſtrong head under the command of 
Captain never blemiſhed with any diſg ace of 
loſs yet, & throughly Whole in His repuritioh. 
for the recovery of his Country. Wee might 
nere produce ſome modern example to confirm 
what wee have ſaid: bur becauſe I think it un- 
neceſſaty, being this may wellſuthc*+, 1 ſhail 
omir it. I avow therefore this to be very 
mue, as by many hiftories wee may ſec it, that 
men. 
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men may well follow ſortune, but not oppoſe 
it 3 they may well weave her webs, but got 
break them. Wherefore let men never aban- 


don thtmſelves, being they know not what 


ſhall become of them in the end, the paſſages 


ofthe ir forrunes being through crooked and 


unknown waics; they ſhould ever hope, and 
ſo hoping put on ſtill, and never give over in 
deſpair e, whatſoe ver chance or trouble they 
be faln into. 
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Republicks and Princes, that really are mighty, 

ſeel net by monies to make alliance with 
others, but by their valour, and repute of 
their Forces. 


1 Romans were ſtraightly befiegd in the 
1 Capitoll; and however they Iookt for ayd 
from Vejum, and from Camillus, being forc't 
by famine. they came to termes of agreement 
with the French, to redeem themſelves for a 
certain ſum of money , upon which agree- 
ment, as they e the gold, Ca. 
millxs, arriv'd with his Army, which fortune 
brought to paſs ( ſaies our Hiſtorian, to the 


end that the Romans ſhould not live ut Romani auro re- 
redeemd by gold. Which thing is dempti non viverent 


not only remarkable in this parr, bur in the 
proceſe of this Commenwealths actions, where 
it is ev ident, that they never vanquiſhed Towns 
with moneys, nor ever bought peace by mony, 
but by proweſſe in the warres. Which I 
think never befell any other Republick ; 
and among other ſign:s by which a man di(+ 
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oerns the power of a State, he is to marke in 
whar manner it lives with the neighbouring 
States. And when it is fo orderd, that they 
become tributaries thereunto, to keep friend- 
ſhip with it, there is an aſſured fign, that that 
State is powerfull, But when the ſaid neigh- 
bours, though infcrious to ir, draw money 
from thence, there is then a great evidence of 
the weakneſs. thereof. Read all the Roman 
Stories, and ye ſhall-ſee how the Maſſiliant, the 
AEduans, the Rhodians , Hiero the Siracuſan, 
Enmenes, and Maſiniſſa. Kings joyning upon 
the confines of the Roman Empire , to have 
friendſh'p with it, concur*d. in. expences and 
tribute at all rimes thit need was, ſeeking afrer 
no other tequitall thereof, but to be protected 
by it. Wee ſhall ſee the contrary in poor and 
feeble States; and ſo beginning at ours of ' Flo-. 

; rence in the times paſt,even when the reputati- 
on thereof was at the greateſt, there was never 
a great Lord in Romania, that had not ſome 
allowance from rhence, and beſides ſhe gave 
to tho'e of Perugia; and Caſtella, & to all the 
reſt of her neighbours. For had this City been 
warlick and ſtrong, the contrary would have 
followd ; for all choſe ro have been under the 
rotection of it, would have given money, and 
ve ſought to buy its friendſhip,and not to ſell 
their on. Neither have the Florentines alone 
liv'd ia this baſeneſs, but the Venetians; and the 
King of France,. who, though Prince of great 
Dominions, lives tributary to the Swiſſes, and 
the King of Engi. The cauſe whereofis, in that 
he diſarmes his ſubje&s, and becauſe that King 
and. thoſe other afore-named had rather enjoy 
a preſent profir to rack their people and ſqueeſe 
them, and avoid rather an imaginary than 4 | 
6 real 
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real” danger , than do ſuch expedients as 
would ſecure ahd for ever make their States 
happy - Which diſorder, though fome while 
it may produce quiet, yer in time it proves the 
cauſe of want, Icſſes, and unrecoverable ruine. 
And it would be too long to relate, how many 
times the Florentines, the Venetian, and this 
Kingdome , have redeemd themſelves even in 
the warrs , and how: many times they have 
ſubjected themſclves to ditgrace,. which the 
Romans were only once like to have done, 
Ic would be redious to tell, how many Towns 
the Florentines and Venetians have bought, 
Wwh:rcef afterwards the inconvenience hath - 


been found, and how thit thoſe things that are 


bought with gold, men know not how” ro de- 
ſend with th: {word + The Romans obſervd this 
brave way and manner of living, while. they 
were ſree 3 but aſter they came unter their 
Emperors goyernments, and that rhoſe Empe- 
Yors grew naught, and lov'd rhe ſhade, and 
could not endure” any toyle in the Sun, they 
began alſo to redeemꝭ themſclves, ſomtimes 
from the Parthians, ſomrimes from the Ger- 
mans, and now and then alſo from ſome others 
of their neighbours, which was the beginning 
of that great Empires ruine. 'Whereupon aroſe 


the l ke inconvenients from their having di- 


arm'd their people, from whence alfo proceeds 
incther greater, that the nearer thy enemy 
comes to thee, the weaker he finds three; for 
whoſoever. lives aſter that manner we have 


ſpoken oſabove, treats evill thoſe ſubjects he 


hath within his dominions, becanſe his men » 
are not ſo well diſciplin'd in the wary, as to 
Keep the enemy from entring into the Hart of 
their Country Whence it proceeds, chãt to * 
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che enemy off: he allows ſome proviſion of 


moneys to thoſe Princes or people that border. 
upon his Country. And thereupon, * thoſe, 
States make ſome reſiſtance upon the confincs 


only, which when the enemy hath paſt , they 


have no kind of remedy leſt : and hey per- 


ceive not, that this their manner of proceed. 
ing, is quite contrary to all good order : for 
the heart and the vital parts of a body arc to be 
atm'd, and not the extremities thereof ; for 
it can live without thole , but if theſe be hurt 


it dyes: bur theſe States keep the heart diſ. 


arm'd, and arme their hands and feet. What 


this diſorder hath done ar Florence, hath been, 
and is daily ſeen; for when any Army paſſes. 


the frontiers, and enters near to the h:art of 
the Country, there is no further remedy Wee 


ſaw not long ſince the ſame proof of the Vene 


Hans ; and had not their, City been begitt by 
the waters, we ſhould have ſeen an end of ir, 


Wee have not ſo oſten ſeen this tryal in France, 
becauſe it is ſo great a Kingdom, that it hath 


few enemies mightier than ir : nevertheleſs, 
when the Engliſh invaded that Country in the 
year 1513. the whole Country quak'd, and 
the King himſelf, and eycry one thought, that 
one defeat alone would kave been ſufficient to 
loſe him the State. The contraty befell the 


Romans ; for the nearer theenemy approached” 


to Rome, the more. able he found the City 
to make reſiſtance, And it was evident, 


when. Hannibal came inte Italy, that after 


three defears, and the ſlaughters of ſo many; 
Captains and ſoldiers, they were nor only able 
to ſuſtain the enemy, but to vanquiſh him. All. 
this proceeded from that they hal well armd, 
the h:arr, and made ſmall account of the ex- 

| tremities; 
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tremities ; for the foundation of their State 
was the people of Rome; and the Latins, and 
the or!.cr Townes their allyes in Traly, and 
their Colonies, from whence they drew fa 
many Soldiers, that with them they were able 
tofight wich and keep in awe the whole warld. 
And that this is true, it appears by the queſti- 
on Hanno the Cartbaginian put to Hannibal. 
agents, after that great overthrow at Cann, 
who having <xceedingly magnificd Hannibal 
great acts, ere asked by Hanne, wherher any 


of the K omans were yet come todemand peace, 


or if any Town o the Latins , or any of their 
Colonics had yet rebelld againft rhe Roman 3 


and they denying the one and the other, Manno 


reply d, Then is the warr yet as intire as it was- 
t firſt. We ſee therefore hy this-diiceurſe, and. 
whar wee have other where ſaid ] hat diffe- 
rence there is between the proceedings of Re- 
publicks now adayes, and thoſe of che ancients, 
Wee ſee alſo h:reupon every day exceeding. 
great Iofles, and wonderfull great conqueſts ;..: 
for where men are but of ſmall valour and re- 
ſolution, fortune ſhews much power: and be- 
cauſe ſhee is alwyics various, therefore. do 
Common-wealchs and States change often, and 
will alwaies change, till at length ſome one; 
Rand up, who is ſo much a lover of anriquirie,. 
as to regulate her, that ſhe take not occaſion to 
ſhew at every turne of the Sun, how: great her- 
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CHAP. X XXI. 


How dangerons 4 thing it is, to give credit t 
men that are baniſhed out of their Country, 


thinks it is not out of pprpoſe, to treat 
among theſe other diſcourſes, how dan-. 
gerous a thing it is. to truſt thoſe. that are 
baniſhed out of their Country-, theſe. being 
matters that every day. are practiſ d. by thoſe 


that are Rulers of States; eſpecially. ſeeing it 
may be prov'd by.. a memorable. example out 


of T. Livins in his hiſtory, though this thing 


be our of his purpoſe. quite. When Alexander 
the 2 into Aſia with: his At my, 


Alexander of Epirus his kinſman & uncle, came 
with certaif rroopes into Italy, being cald upon 
by ſome outlawd Lucans,who put him in hope, 
that by their means he might become maſter 
of that whole Country. Whereupon ir came to 
paſs, that he being come into 1taly. upon their 
word and aſſurance, was ſlain by them; their 
Citizens, having rromiſd them- their return 
into their Country, if they ſlew him. Therefore 
ſhould ir be confider'd, how vain, their words 
and promiſes are, who are. baniſhed} rheir 
Countries; for, in regard of their word, it is 
to be thought, that whenſoever by other means 


than thine, they can be reſtord to their Coun-'! 


try, they will forſake thee, and cleave to others, 
norwichſtanding. alt the promiſes they have 
made thee: And this is the reaſon why there is 
no hald to their word, becauſe ſa exrream is 
the ir defrre to return to to their native homes, 

Hhat na uraliy they belgeve many things that 
a - . "+" : are. 
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#re falſe, and ſome things out of th:ir own 
canning they adde; ſo that between what they 
think, and hat they ſay they think, they put 
thee in ſuch hopes, that grounding thereupon, 
thou art brought to a vain expence, or to un- 
dertake ſomwhat that proves thy deſtruction. 
1 will ſatisfic my ſelf with che aforcſaid. exam. 
ple of Alexander, and only this other of The- 
miſtecles the Athenian, who being outliwd, fled 
to Darius in Aſia, where he promiſed him ſo 
much, when he ſhonld invade Greece; that Da; 
rius undertook the enterpriſe. But Themmſtocles 
net being able to make good his promiſes , 
either for ſhame or fear of puniſhment, poiſoned 
himſelf, And if Themiftocles a rare man com- 
micred this error, what ſhould we Wink but 
that they do much more erre, who betpſe, gf 
their lefs ver tue will ſuff:r rhemſelves to h 
more vialently drawn by thrir own paſhons 
and defires- And therefore a. Prince ought to 
proceed very ſſowly in undertakings upon the 
relation of exil d men; for otlierwiſe he ſuffers 
either great ſname, or dammage by them And 
becauſe it ſeldom comes to paſs, that Towns 
and Countries are taken by ſtealth, or by in- 
telligence that any one hich in them methinks 
it is not much out of purp3ſe to treate thereof 
in the Chapter following, adding thereunto by 
ham many waics the Romans got them. 
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CHAP.XXXII. 


Hew many waies the Romans uſed to make them- 
ſelves maſters of. townes. 


1 He Romans applying themſelves all to the 
War. did ev rmore make it with all ad- 
vantage pollible, as well for the expence, as 
for every thing elſe belonging thereto. From 
hence ir proceeded, thut they were alwaies 
aware of raking of rownes by long ſieges, 
thinking ir a matter of great charges, and in- 
commodity, that RT far the profic their 
con queſt thereof can bring. And for this cauſe: 
they thou h it mere for their own advantage, 
to take a town any way ciſe then by ſicge. 
Whereupon in ſuch great and ſo many wars, 
we have very few examples of fieges made by 
them. The waics then whereby they got 
their rownes, were either by conqueſt or yeil-+ 
ding. And this conqueſt was either by force or 
open violence, or by force mingled with fraud. 
Open violence was either by aſſaulr; without 
bearing the walls, which was to- 
beleagure a to round with an ar- 
my for they <nvirond ir, and combatted ir on 
all parts, an: many times it prov'd fo luckily 
to them, that in one aſſault they took a town, 
thobgh a very vaſt one, as when Sxipio took 
new Carthage in Spain. Or when this aſſault 
ſerved nor, they betook them to break down 
the walls with their rams, and -oher their 
warlike 
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warlike engines, or <lſc by ſome mine or vaulr 
they made, whereby they enter'd the City, by 
which way the took the City of Veium; or to- 
make themſelves equal in height wih; thoſe 
thar defended the Walls, they made towres 
of wood; or caſt up mountains of earth, which 
les ed upon the wall cn the outfide, whereby 
they might get to the hight of it. & gai ſt theſe 
aſfaclrs, they that defended ih: crowns, in the 
firſt caic in regard of their being beſic g'd 
rennd, rannne a more ſudden hazard,” and 
had more doubrfull remedies : for haviag need 
in every place of many defendants, perchance 
either thoſe that t ey had, were nor io many as 
could ſupply erery place, or change oſten to 
refreſh them : or if they could, they were not 
all of equal courage to make 1efſtance : and 
in caſe the $skirmiſh had inclin'd in any part, 
all had bin loft. Therefore it come io paſs (as l 
ſaid ) that this way lit many times on go d ſuc- 
cſs. But when it ſucceeded not at firſt, they 
did not much more try that way, becauſe it 
was dangerous for the army: for the City be - 
ing able for ſo long aſpace to defend ir ſelf, rhe 
army could nor but grow weak, and herdly 
be able to withſtand any fally of th: enemies 
from within, and beſides the ſoldiers diforder'd © 
and wearied chemſelves hereby, yer notwith- 
ſtinding for or ce, and that on the ſu iden, they 
ufayld that way) às for the breaking down of 
| the walls, they made reſiſtance as they do now 
/ | adayes with new reparations, and againſt their 
„mines, they made countermin's, and thereby 
* | they oppos d their enemies either with their 
armes in hand, or wich other engines, & among 
a others this was one, they fill'd divers veſſels 
r ich feathers, and ſet fite on them, which be- 
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ing thus kindled they put into the Mine, fo that 


by the ſmoke and ſtink thereof, the enemy 
was hindred of entring thereinto ; and it they 
aſſail q them with towers of wood, they ſought 
to fire them. And for the mounts of carth, hey 
commonly broke open the wall undderncath, 
whereupon the mount did lean, drawing 
thence the earth into the town. whereby they 
withour did raiſe their mount, ſo that how. 


er. r they brought the earth without, being 
that they. within carried it away, the mount 


came to no great matter. Theſe waies of aſſai- 
ling cannot becontinued long : for they muſt 
either riſe from the ſie ge, and ſeek by other 
means to make an end of the war, as Seipis 
did when being entred into Aff icke he aſſau ted 
Veica, but could not take it, he roſe thence 
with his whole camp, and ſought he to o- 


ver hrow. the Carthaginian armics; or elfe. 
they muſt tur ne agein to the fiegr, as they did. 


at Veium;. Capua, Carthage, and leruſalem, 
and other like townes; which they took by 
ſie ge. As for conqueſt by force and fraud, as it 
befel Palepolis, i: chanced that the Romans, 
by treating with the inhakitants rcok ſome 


rowne.. But by his aſſalling the Romans and o- 


thers, ti ed many, but prevail'd in few : the 


reaſon is, becauſe every ſmall. impediment 


breakes the defigne, and impediments eaſily 
happen: for either the conſpiracie is diſcover d 
before ic takes eſſect; and withovr much diffi- 
cultie it is diſcovered, as. well through their 
infidelity, to whom ir is communicated, as by 
the difficulty to put it in practiſe, being they 
are to agreee with enemies with whom they 
cannot parly, but under ſome other colour, 


Ent in caſe the conſpiracy be not diicl RIP 
the 
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the ordering of it, there ariſe multitudes of 
difficulties in putting it in execution: for if 
either thou commeſt before the time appointed, 
or aſter, all is ſpoiled, if any falſe alarme he 
given, as was that of rhe geeſe in the Capitolz if 
any uſual order be broken, every little error, 
or affcight raken,ſpoiles the deſigne. Hereunto 
may be added the darkneſs of the night which 
efren puts in fear the rather thaſe that under- 
take ſuch perilous rhings. And the greater 
part of thoſe men that are brought upon 15 
enterpriſes, being une x perienced in the ſcitũ · 
ation, the countrey, and the places, wherher 
they areled, become aſtoniſhed, diſheai tned, 
and confuſed upon every ſmall accident hall 
| And every ſhadow is of force to make 
them run away. Nor ever was there any more 
happy in theſe fraudulent night plots, then A- 
ratus Sicionew, who was as baſe and coward- 
ly in any action by day, as he was ofworth and 
ſpirit in theſe by night. Which we may well 
think was rather through ſome hidden. vertue 
wherewith: he was endowed; then becauſe 
there was naturally required in them the more 
good luck. Many of theſe waies are put in 
— few of them come to trial, and very 
ew take effect. Touching the gaining of rownes 
by yeelding, they yeeld either of good will or 
by force: this willingneſs ariſes either upon 
ſome forrain neceſſity, which compels them to 
fly unto thy protection, as Capua did unto the 
Romans, or through a defire to be wel gover- 
ned, being allur'd by the good government 
tharPrince holds among them that have given 
themſelves into his hands : as the Rodians, the 
Maſſilians, and other like cities did, that gave 
themſclyes. unto the Romans. Touching 
ſurrendring 
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ſurcendring up upon force, procceds either 
from a long ſiege, as is formerly ſaid, or from 
continual oppreſſion of incurſjons, pillagings, 
and other hard uſages, Which when a city de- 
fires to be freed from, ſhe yeelds her ſelf. Of 
all thoſe ſaid ways rhe Romans praRiſed thy 
laſt more then feure hundred and fiſty years to 
weary out their neighbors with routs and its 
curfions, and by gaining credit with them, by 
gaining credit with them, by means of agree 
ments ma de, as we have ſaid otherwhere 3 a 
upon that way they alwaics grounded, though 
they tryd all, But in the other they found thing 
either dangerous or un profitable. For in 4. 
fiege, there is lengih of time and expences : iti 
forcible aſſault, doubt and danger: and in 
conſpiracies, uncertainty. -And they ſaw, that 
by the defeat of an enemies army, ſometimes 
they got a Kingdom in one day, and to take 
by fiege a town that was obſtiaate, it coſt then 
many years. 


ä 


CHAP. XXXIII. 


How the Romans gave the Commanders of their 
armies free and large Commiſſions, 
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1 ** it fit for him ( that by reading of Lt 
vies ftory Wou d make advantage thereof. 
Wel to — 2 all the waics of the people and n 
enate of Romes proceedings: and amang other f ct 
ing that merite conſideration, His is one, to ſeœ f gif 
With what authority they ſent forth their Con- 
ſ8)s Dictators. & Commanders of armies, whidfn 
we ice was very great, and the Senate — the 
norhi; 
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I thing elſe to themſelves, bnt a power to make 
new wars, and to corfirme peace, bur they; 
* teferred every thing elſe to the arbitrement and y 
8 po of the Conſul: for when the people 
ü the Senate had once reſol ed vun the war, 
5 81 example ſake againſt the Latines) rhey 
t all the reſtto the Con uls difcretion, who 
had free power either to fight a batttel, or to 
leave it, and to beſiege either this, or any o- 
ther town elfe as he pleay'd. Which thing: by 
many examples are verified, and eſpecially by 
chat which fell out in an expedition againſt the 
Tuſeans : for Fabia the Conſul having over». 
me them near unto Sutr jum, and intending 
nch his army to pat the, wood Cimina, and 
into Tuſeiny, he did not onely not adviſe 
wick the Senate, bur gave them no notice at 
al of it, chough he was to make the wir in 4. 
new countrey full of doubts and dangers - 
which is wifneſſed by arecſolution of the Se- 
nate taken directly againſt rhis very courſe; 
who having underſtood of the victory Fabius 
hatgatren, and doubting he would venture to 
paſs the ſaid woods into Tuſcany, thinking it 
. {would be well not to try that war, nor runn 
chat hazzard, ſent two Deputies unto Fabius, 
to give him notice, they would not have him, 
en Tuſcany : who came thither, when 
de had already paſt, and gorten the victory, 
Land in liew of hindring the war, they 
1 returned Ambaſſidors of his conqueſt 
and- victory gotten. And whoſoever 
. Conſiders theſe termes, will find them 
e diſcreetly uſed : for if the Senate would have 
bad the Conſull ro pioceed on forwards 
4 in the war, oncly as they gave him order, 
5 they had made him leſs circumſpect, 
"I - and : 
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and flower in his actions: for he would have 
thought, that the glory of the victory had not 
bin wholly his, but that the Senate had parti 
cipated with, him, by whoſe connſe he bad“ 
bin governed. Beſides this, the Senate then 
obliged themſelves ro adviſe in things they 
could not have the means to underſtand. For, 
notwithſtanding than among them there were 
men exceedingly well experienced in the 
wars, yet being they were not upon the place, 
and therefore ignorant of very many particu- 
lars, which are needfull ſor him to know that 
will adviſe well, by interpoſing their Coun» 
cell, they would have committed many errors. þ 
And for this cauſe they ſuffered the Conſul to 

do all'of himſelf, and that the glory thereof 
ſhould be entirely his, the love of which they 
thought would provoke and encourage him to 
do we I. I have the more willingly marke& e 
this place, becauſe I ſee that the RepubliquaiP 
now adayes, . as the Venetian and the Florem 
tine, underſ}and ir not ſo : and if their Com 
manders, Proveditours, and Lammer N 
æꝛre to plant any battery, they will know f, {GE 
and adyiſe thereupon. Which courſe deſerves F= 
the ſame praiſe the others do, which alroge- F* 
ther have brought them into thoſe 'miſcries I 
they now ſuffer.. 1 aw 
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. CHAP. I. 

* 

- 4 ihe Maint enance of a Religion or a Common- 
Fes th long in being, it # neceſſary oftentimes 


40 reduce them to their firſt grounds. 


T is moſt true, that all things in 
the world have an end of 
their life: bur thoſe things en- 
injoy that courſe that is gene- 
rally ordaind them by heaven, 
whichdiſorder not their body, 
4K but govern it in ſuch a regular 

e& NFbur ſe, that either ir changes nor, or if it does, 

e for the better, and not for the wor. And 

cauſe I ſpeak of mixt bodies, ſuch as are Re · 

bliques and ſects, I ſay, that thoſe changes 

e for the health thereof, which bcing them 

k to their firſt beginnin gi: and therefore 

they the beſt order d, and ſubſiſt the longeſt 

hich ( by the help of their on orders) may 
ten be renewed, or that by accident without 
he ſame orders attain to the ſaid renovation, 


L 


und ir is more clear than the light, that theſe 
bodies not being renewed, laſt not; and the 
ay to renew them is (as is inne 
ö them 
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them to their firſt beginnings;for all beginning 
of Sets, Commonwecealrhs and Kingdoms, mu 
needs contain ſome goodneſs in them, by mes 
whereof they recover their firſt reputation aui 
incxeaſe: for in proceſs of time that goodng 
growes corrupt, and unleſs ſamething ha 
that reduces it to the juſt mark, that body mf 
needs be deſtroyed. And our Doctors of Pf 
ſick ſay (ſpeaking of the bodies of men) 
tidie 2ggregatur ali- That a man daily gather ſom 
|, quod quandoque evil which ſometimes hath 
get curatione. cure. This reducing to the 
beginning (ſpeaking of Commonwealths) i 
done either by ſome outward accident, or 
ſome prudence wirhin, Touching the firſt, 
ſee it was neceſſary, that Rome ſhould bet 
ken by the French,if we would have her ſpring 
again; and thus ſpringing again,ſheuld recon 
2 ne life, and a new vertue, and rake her f ! 
ancw to tke obſervance of religion, and ju 
ice, which began in her to be much blemiſti 
which we may caſily gather by the Story 
Livie, where he-ſhews that in drawing put if 
army againſt the French, and in crea:ing* rhe 
Tribunęs with Conſular power; they obſe 
not any religious ceremonic: ſo in like mantel 
they did not only not pun ſh the three Fi 
who againſt the law of nations had fought 
gainſt the Frerch, but created chem tribun 
And .we ,may. well think, that of other good 
laws.abſo- ordained. byiRomulus,. and their 
ther · age Princes, hey began no] to hold 
eſteem han © was reaſonabſe, or neceſſary 
maintain a free gay#tnment, This forrain hic 
therefore lit on them, to the end they ſhoul 
anew betake themſelves to all the old orders 
their City, and to ſhew that people, that 
F wi 
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wis not neceſſary not only to maintain religion 
and j::ſtice,bur to eſteem well of their good Citi- 
zens, & to make more account oſ their vertue, 
than of rhoſe prefirs ,which they thought they 
loſt or got by their means: Which we fee, came 
directly to pals; for preſently aſter Rome was re- 
covered from the French, they renewed all rhe 
rite s of their ancient Religion, they. puniſhed 
thoſe Fab ij who tough: againſt the Law of Na- 
tions, and after wards made ſuch account of Ca- 
millus his vertue and goodneſs, that the Senate 
& all others wholly laying envy aſide, gave the 
whole government of the Commonwealth into 
hit hands. It is neceſſary therefore ( as I have. 
faid) that men, who live together in any order, 
ſhould ofren reyiſe themſelves, either upon oc- 
cafion given by outward, or elſe by inward ac - 
T cideprs. And for theſe laſt, they muſt either pro- 
y ceed from a tfaw,which may take areyiew as ĩt 
wy were of the men that are in that body, or elſe: 
tem ſome good man that may ariſe among 
them, who by his example 8e vertuous actions 
may work the ſame A, which that law gr; 
order can, This good then ariſes in Commons 
wealths,by the vertue of ſome man, or the force, 
of ſome order. And touching this laſt,thoſe or- 
ders that reduc'd the Roman, Republick to its 
don beginning, were the Tribuns of the people, 
zen the Cenſors, ic all thoſe other laws,which were 
made againſt the ambition or inſolence of men, 
which orders have need to be qu cken d by the 
vertue of ſome one Citizen, that couragiouſly, 
Joynes with them for their execution, maugre 
the power of thoſe that break them. The exe» 
cutions whereof, before the ſacking of Rome by 
the French, were notable, tie death of Brutus 
his ſons, the death of thoſe cf the 8 — 
that 
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that of Melizs touching the laying down thy 
price of their corne : after the taking of Rome; 

- was the death of Manlius Capitolings, the d 
of the fon of Manlius Torquatus, the executic 
which Papirius Curſor did upon the Comma 
der of his Cavallerie,the accuſation of the Sth 

- pz05:which things being they were extraording 
ry & remarkable, whenoſever any of them di 
chance, cauſed men more ſtrictly to confort 
themſelves to the exact rule; and when thek 
began to fall out ſeldom, then began hey tq 
give men more leiſure to grow naught, and b 
come more dangercus and tumultuoutʒ for fro 
one to another of ſuch like executions, the 
ſhould not paſs more than ten years time; fot 
after ſuch a time men begin again to chang 
their manners and treſpaſs againſt the lawes 
and unleſs ſomerhing chance,which anew cally 
the puniſhment ro memory, and purs chem i 
fear thereof, there meer together fo many de 
linquenrs, that without danger _ cannot be 
punifked. To this purpoſe, they who govern 
the State of Florence from 1434. to 1494. ſaid 
ir was neceſſary ever y fift year to reforme 
State, otherwiſe it was hard to maintain it; a 
they call'd reforming of the State, to put tha 
terror and fear in men, which they caus'd in 
them ar the firſt founding of the lawes, havin 
then Teyerely puniſh'd thoſe that had offen 
ded againſt their manner of living. But whet 
the memory of that puniſhment is once exti 
guiſned, men agiin take the boldneſs to 
tempt ſome innovations, and ſpeak ill of the 
preſent State: and therefore it is neceſfary te 
take order for it by reducing it to the ful 
grounds. Alſo this bringing back of Reput 
liques co their beginnings, ariſes A 

ron 
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from the plain vertue of ſome one man, with- 
ut depcndance on any law, nciting thee to any 
Kecutione yet are ney of ſo great reputation, 
and of ſuch remarke, that the good men deſire 
o follow them, and the bad are aſham'd to 
live contrarily to them. Thoſe that in Rome 
pr ticularly worked theſe good e ſſects, were 
Morat ius Cocles, Scevola, Fabritna, the two 
Decij, Regulus, Attiliu, and ſome others, who 
by their rare and worthy examples, in Reme 
rrought the ſame cff<& that good lawes and 
ood orders could. And if the forenamed ex- 

ations of lawes together with theſe par ticu- 

lars examples had ſucceeded every ten years in 
is City, it had been of neceſſary conſequerice 
chat ic could never be corrupted : but as the 
dne and the other of theſe two things began to 
all our ſeldome, the corruprions multiplied -: 
vr after Marcus Regulus the like example was 
never more ſeen, And though in Reme there a» 
rele the two Catces, yet ſuch was the diſtance 
berween him and them, and berween them, 
from th'one to th'other, and they remained ſo 
one, that with their good examples they 

duld effectuate no good thing, and eſpecially 

xc laſt Cato, ho finding a great part of the 
1:y corrupted, could not prevai le ſo by his 
Zamplc,as to better his Ci:izens And this may 
uffice for Republicks. But touching Religions, 

wee ſee alſotheſe reformations are nec-ſfary, 
dy example of our Religion : which had ir nor 
den reduc'd again to its principles by Saint 
rancrs, and Saint Dominique, ir would have 

deen quiredefacy : ſor theſe by their poverty, 
id their imication of Chriſts life, made a new 
impreſſion thereof in mens winds, which was 
quite blotted out thence : and their new rules 
were 
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were ſo powerfull, and now are the cauſe thit 
the diſhoneſty of che Prelates, and the heads of 
the Religion, do norruine it, partly by their 
living in poverty, and-pattly by the great cre- 


underſtand that it is evil), to ſpeak*evil again 

him that is evill; and that it is good, rather to 
live in obedience to them; and if they are fau!. 
ty, to leave them to the chaſtiſement of God. 
Ando they offend the moſt they can; for they 


leeve not. This reformation then hitch and 
does maintain this Religion. Kingdomes alſo 
have necd of reforming and reſtoring their 


much good this does in the Kingdom of France 
Which Kingdom is governed more by irs lawes 
and cuſtomes than any other x ingdom elſe. Of 
which lawes and cuſtomes, he Parlament 

rhe principal maintainers, and _efpecially that 
of Paris, which reſtores them again to hife, 


whenſoeverit makes any execution againſt a 


— 
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Exccutioner againſt that Nobility ; bur when- 


dit they have in confeſſing the peoj le, and 
preaching to them, whereby they give them 1 


ſeare not the puniſhment they ſee not, and be- 


laws to their firſt beginnings. And wee ſee how ' 


Prince of the Realm, and that they condemn __ 
tie King in their ſenrences:and till this preſent 
it hach maintained it ſelf, by being an obſtinare_ 


ſoever it ſhould (vff:r any of their: 
ape ut and they 


"vg eſcape unpumſhed 


chirce to multi 
45 ply, without dust IT would come to paſz 
© 1 that eicher they were to be corrected Wich 


a great diſorder, or that Kingdom come _t2 a dif- 
, ſolution. Ther#Tore we conchffe th t there is 
nothing more nt ceſſar ) in # Politick govern- 

ment. Sect, Kingdom; er Commonwealth that 

it be, than to reſtore it to that reputatioi which 


in its firſt beginning it had, and take a care thet 
— either 
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either the cuſtomes be good, or the men good, 
that they may rather work this effect, that it be 
not left to ſome forraign force to do it: For 
(however that ſomerimes it be an excellent 
remedy, as it prov d to Rome) yet is it ſo dan- 
gerous, that it is in no caſe to be deſit d: And 
to make it appear to any man, how much the 


actions of particular men ſerved to advance 


Remes greatneſs, and wrought many good ef. 
f.&s in that City, I will come tothe narration 
and diſcourſe of them, within the bounds 
whereof wee will conclude this third Book, 
and laſt part of this firſt decade And howbeir 
the Kings actions were great and remarkable, 
being the Hiſtory ſets chem down at large, we 
ſhall +mir them, nor ſpeak of them oth:rwiſe, 
unleſs it be touching ſome thing they did be- 
longing to their private advantage; and here 
we will begin with Br#!us, Father of the Re. 
man liberty, 


_ 


CHAP.I1. 


It is a very great part of wiſdeme, ſometime to 
ſeem a fool. 


O man was ever repvted ſo ſage or wiſe 


3 for any thing that ever ae did, as Juni 


Brurus deferves to be accounred for taking 
vpon him the per ſon of a fool; and though 
Tims/Livins expreſſes no other but one rea- 
ſon to induce him thereto, which was to live 
in ſecurity, and preſerve his patrimony 3 yer if 
we confider his manner of proceeding, we 
may beleeve, that he thus diſſembled, ro the 
end he might be leſs obſerved, & have the more 
| Q 2 convenieacy 
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conveniency coſuppreſs the Kings, and free his 
Country, upon any occafion offered · And that 
he thought this, it appears firſt in the in · 
ter pretation he made of Apolloes Oracle, when 
he fained to fall down, that he might kiſs the 
ground, deeming thereby that the Gods fa - 
vour'd his deſignes; and afterwards when 


at the occaſion where Lucretia was lin, a. 


mong the Father, husband, aud other of her 
kindred,he was the fi: ft that drew the xniſe out 
of the wound, and made thoſe that were pre- 
ſent ſweare they would never more endure in 
time to comea King in Rome, From his exam» 
ple are thoſe to learn, that are diſconrenred 
with any Prince : and fir they ſhould meaſure 
and weightheir own forces: and if they are ſo 
powerfull, that they are able ro diſcover them- 
ſelves as enemies, and openly make war againſt 
him, then oughr they plainly go that way, 28 
leaſt dangerous and the morehonorable. But if 
they be of ſuch condition, that they are not 2. 
ble to enter into termes of open hoſtilitie 2. 
gainſt him, then ought they to uſe al induſtry in 
lecking to gain his favour; and to this effect 
enter into him by all thoſe waics that are fir, 
following him in kis ſports, and taking pleaſure 
in all choſe things rhey ſee he delights in. This 
familiarity fir ſi cauſes thee to live ſecure, and 
w.thoutronning any hazard, gives thee mears 
to enjoy that Princes good fortune with him, 
and layes the way open to thee to ſatisſie thy 
own mid. le is true that ſome ſay, they would 
not ſtand ſo near the Princes, as to be oppreſ 
ſed with their ruines, nor ſo far off, bur that 
when their ruine comes, they may be able time 
enough to riſe upon ſome part of their ruines. 
Which middle way would be the true ſt, were 

it 
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ir rightly kept. But becauſe I think .ic is im- 
poſſible, ir is meet to reduce ir to the two 
waics above mentioned, which is either to be 
at large from them, or cleave cloſe to them, 
Hee that does other wiſe, iſ he be a man of emi- 
nent qualities, lives in continuall danger. Nor 
ſufficerh ir ro ſay, I care not for any thing, 
I defire neither honors, nor wealth, I will. live 
quietly, and without entring into any faction 
for theſe excuſes are heard, but paſs not as cur- 
rent. Neither can men of quality chuſe this 


ſtanding quiet, iowever that heartily they make 
choyce of it and without any ambition, becauſe 


they are not beleeved in it, in ſo much as 
though they themſelves would, yet others will 
not let them live ſo. They muſt then play the 
fool as Brutus didzand he plaies the fool a great 
deal, that prayſes, and prates to them, is pre- 
ſent at, and bears a part in thoſe things that 
ire againſt his owa mind; to comply with his 
Princes delights. And ſeeing we have ſpoken 
of this mans wiſedome in recovering of the 
Sate, We will now ſpeak of his ſeyericy in 
maintaining ic, 


— 


1 — 
— 


» CHAP. III. 


That: it was neceſſary, for preſervation z the 
new gotten liberty, to put Brutus his ſons te 
death; 


DD Butus his ſeverity was no leſs. neceſſary 

than uſefull to maintain Rame in the 
liberty ſhe had gotten, which was of rare ex- 
ampleinall memorials of · things happen'd, to 
ſee the Fat her fir on his Tribunal, and nor 


3 only - 
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only condemn his ſons to death, hut be preſent 
and aſſiſtant at it. And this is alwaies well 
known to thoſe that read ancient ſtorics, how 
that after the change of a State, either from 2 
Republick into a. Tyranny, or from a Ty. 
ranny into a Republick, ſome memorable 
execution upon the enemies of che preſent con- 
dition is necdfull, An hee that ſets up a Ty. 
ranny, and flaies not Brutuszind hee that brings 
in liberty, and flayes not Brutus his ſors, 
ein hardly fuhſiſt. And becauſe formerly wee 
have diſcourſed hereof at large, I reſert my 
ſelf ro what Was then ſpoken hereof. I ſhail 
alledge here only one example which was in 
our times, and in our Country: that of Petey 
Soderini, who thought with his patience and 
goodneſs to overcome that paſtionate <defire 
which was in the ſons of Brutus, to return 
under another government, bur deceived hira- 
ſelf therein. And albeit hee by his wiſdome 
derceived well this neceſſity, and that the way 
and ambition of thoſe that ſhoy'd againſthim; 
pave him occaſion! to extinguiſh them, yet hee 
never bo nt his mind to it: for beſides his o- 
pinion that he way able by patience and good. 
neſs to worke out a ill humors, and by libe- 
rali:y towards them, to weare out any enmity 

was borne againſt him, hee was of advice ( as 
many times by diſcourſe hee ſhewed ſome of 
his ſrie ids J that if hee. would ſtrongly in- 
counter the oppcfitions were made againſt 
him, and maſlcr his adverſaries, he had need 
take upon him extraordinary authority, where- 
by he ſh- ul4 break the civil equality among 
them. Which thing (however that hee ſhould 

never afterwards tyrann'cally ) would ſo 
much affcighr- che multitude, that they would 
never 


; 
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never agree after his death to create anew ſtan- 
datd-bezrer for life, which dignity he held fit 
to put forward/ and maintain. This reſpect 
was wiſe and good: yer muſt we never ſuffer 
any evill to eontinue in regard of a good, being 
that good may eaſily be ſuppreſt by that evill. 
And he ſhould beleeve, being his actions and 
his intentions were to bee judged by their end 
in caſe that good fortune and life ſhonld have 
accompanied him) that he could have aſſured 

every one, how that what he had done, was 
for the ſafetv of his Country, not for his own 


ambition, whereby he might have been able 


to regulate things in ſuch a manner, that no 
ſucceſſor of his could do that for evill, which 
hee had done for good, Bur the firſt. opinion 
deceiycd him, not knowing that malice is 
not abated by time, nor appeaſed by any good 
turne. So that becauſe he was . ignorant how 
to imitate Brutus, he leſt together with. his 
Country the State, and bis own reputation. 
And as it is a hard thing to ſave a free State, 
ſo is ir not eaſie to preſerve a Monarchy, as in 
the Chapter following it ſhall be ſhewed.. 


CHAP. IV. 


No Prince lives ſecure in his Principality, while 
thoſe are living who were deſpoyld of it, 


_ death of Tarquinus Priſcus cauſd by the 
ſons: of Ancus, and the death of Servim 
Tullus cauſd by Tarquinius the proud , ſhew 
how hard and dangerous it is, to deſpoyle 
any one of à Kingdome, and ſuffer him 
to live, though he indevour by many favours 
ta gaine him. And we ſee how Tarquin ius 


Q 4 Priſcus- 
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Priſons was deceived in thinking legally to poſ- 
ſes that Kingdom, in that ir was given Rm 
by the people, and confirmd by the Senate. 
Neither did he beleeve that diſdaia could fo 
much prevaile with Ancus his ſons, that they 
would nor be (atisfi:d,wirh what all Rome was 
cContented. And Ser uius Tullus deluded him. 
ſelf, in thinking he could with new obligati- 
ons gain the good will of Tarquins ſons. So 
that touching the firſt, every Prince may well 
be adviſd that he cannot live ſure of his Princi- 
liry, while they live who were bereavd of 
it, Touching rhe ſecond, every one thar is of 
power may well remember, that never were 
old injuries cancelld with new favonrs, eſpe- 
cally hen the new favours are leſs of value 
than the wrongs done And without all doubt 
Seruiu Tull was nothing wiſe to think that 
Tarquins ſons would patiently endure to be his 
ſons in law, whoſe King they thought by right 
they ought to be. And this defire of reigning 
is ſo great, that it not only enters their breaſts, 
that look to ſucceed in the x. ingdome, but they 
alſo who no waies expect it. As in Targquinizs. 
his wife , Ser vin his young daughter , who 
would wiſh this rage againſt that piety ſhee 
ought her father, ſer her husband againſt him, 
to take his life from him, and his Kingdome - 
theceby 3 ſo much more accounred fhe to be 
a. Queen, than the daughter of a King, If then, 
Tarquininu g. Priſcus and Servus Tullus loſt the 
Kingdom for not aſſuring themſelves of thoſe 
upon whoſe tight they had uſurpd, Tzrquiniue 
the proud loſt it for not obſerving the ancient 
Kirigs Cuſtomes, as ſhall be ſhewd in the Chap» 
ter following. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. v. 
What it is that makes a King loſe bis Kings- 
dome, which he enjoyes by right of inberi- 

tance. 
Arquinias the pro d having lin Servint 
Tullus, and of him no heirs remaining 
behind, came to poſſeſs the Kingdom ſecurely, 
having no caue to feare; thoſe things that 
had hurt his predeceſſours. And however his 
way of getting the Kingdom had been ſo extra- 
ordinary, aud odious, yet had he: obſervd the 
ancient « uſſomes of the other Kings, he would 
have been borne with: nor would te Senate 
nor the Commonalty have riſen againſt him 
to wreſt the State out of his hands, Hee was 
not then baniſhed becauſe his ſon Sextus raviſit 
Lacretia, but for that he had broken the laws 
ofthe kiagdome, and ruld tyrannouſly, having 
tak n a'l authority from rhe Senate, and re- 
ſerved it wholly co himſelf, and thoſe affaires, 
which had been diſpatcht in publick by the 
Senate of Rome with general} ſarfsfation, he 
reduc'd to be treated in his own Palace, which 
gain'd him both blame and envie : ſo that in a 
very ſhort time he deſpoyld Reme of all that 
liberty which ths had alwaies maintained un- 
der other s. Not was this enough ro make the 
Senate his enemy, but he provok d the people 
alſo againſt him, tiring them one in baſe me. 
chanick ſervices , and ſuch as were far dif- 
ferent from thar , where his anceſtors +» 
had imployd them : ſo that having repleniſh'd 
Rome wich examplc\ of his crueky and pride, 
he had now diſpoſ'd all the Romans miu is to 
rebel lion, whenſoever occaſion ſhould be off rd 
And had not that accident of Lucretia fallen 
| Q5- our. 
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out, ſo ſoon as any o her ſhould have chanc' , it 
would have produc'd the ſame eſſect: for if 
Tarquinius had liy'd, as the other Kings did, and 
Sextus his ſon had committed that offence, B x. 
tus & Collatinus would have had-reconrſe to 
Turquinius , for revenge againſt Sextyury and not 


to the people of Rome. Therefore let Princes 


know, that at the ſame hcure they begin to 
loſe the State, when they begin to violate the 
Laws, Sc and thoſe manners & cuſtoms that are 


ancient, under which men have liv'd a, long 


time. and in cat they come to loſe their State, 
and ſhculd ever become ſo wiſe as to under. 
ſtand with What facility they maintain their 


Principalities, who follow good ccunſell, they | 


themſelves would much more lament their loſs 
& blame themſelves more than others would: 


for ir is much eaſier to be belov'd by the good, | 


than by the badz& to obey the Laws, than c m- 
mand over them. And if they wonld under- 
fiand hat courſe. they were to rake, whereby 
to put this in practice, and that they are not ty 
undergo geeater labour than ro view the lives 
of good Princes, & take them fer looking-glaſſes, 
ſuch as were Timoleon the Corinthian, & Ara:us 
Sicionews, & ſuch like, in whoſe lives they ſhall 
and ſecurity. & ſatis action, as well ofhim that 
rules. as of him that is rules, they would have a 
were robceome like them, being able for the 
reaſons alledgd todo ſo; ſcermen, when they 
are well gorernd,ſcek after noother liberty, as 
it beſell the people that were governed by the 
two were named before, who were conftraind 
to be Princes whilcs they liv'd, however they 
tryed many times to retire themiclves to à pri- 
vate life. And becauſe in this & the two prece- 
dent Chapters, we have di'ceurſed of humors 
Mid. up againſt Pr ir ces, aua of the conſyi acy 
made 
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made by Brutus his ſons againſt their Country, 
col thoſe againſt T arquinius Priſcus & Servius 
Tullus: methinks it is not cut of our purpoſe to 
ſpeak at large thereofin the tollowing Chapter, 
bcing a matter whereof Princes and private 
men may worth ly take notice. 


C H A P, VI. 
Of Conſpiracies. 


»Woull not .omir to diſccurſe ſomewhat 
[ touching Con piracics, being th: y are dan- 
gerous fur Princes and private men alſo : fer 
ce (ee that mere Princes have loſt their lives 
thereby, and States too, than by oper war: be- 
cauſe tew are ab e to make (pen war againſt 
Princes, but every one may conſpice againſt 
them Oa the other fide, private men enter 
not into a more dangerous nor raſh enterpriſe 
than this; ſor it is full of difficulties, and ex- 
cee ing p3rill;,u3 ev:ry way; From whence 
pr cecds ir, thir many of them are praGiſd, 
but few ſucc ed. To the end ther of char Prin- 
ces may learn to beware of tlieſe dangers, and 
pt vate men be more fearful to chriſt tliem. 
ſelves into them, or rather learn to content 
themſelves to live under that rule which their 
ſortur e ha h al otted them. ſhall ſpeak there» 
of more ar large, not omitting any ching re- 
mar kable, that may ſerve for infiruftion of 
the one or the other. And truly hat of Tacitus 
is well ter md a golden ſentence, Where he ſaiet, 
that men are to reverence things paſt. and 
ſuhmit to hat is preſent; and ſhould with for 
good Princes, but whatſoever they are, en- 
dure them: ard verily he who does otherwiſe . 


ruines both 1 imſelf and his Country. wee 


muſt then (entring into the mar-er Jcon- 
lider againſt whom Conſpiracics ate made: 


13 
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and wee ſhall find they are plotted againſt 2 
mans Country, or againſt his Prince, of which 


two I intend this preſent diſcourſe :. for touch · 
ing thoſe that are practiſ d to deliver a Town 
into the enemies hands that beſiege it, or that 
have likelihood with this for any cauſe, wee 


have already ſufficiently ſyoken. And wee will 


treat in this firſt part, touching that againſt a 


Prinee: and firſt we will examine the reaſons. 


thereof, which are many, thougtrone there is 


of more importance than all the reſt. And this, 


is general hatred : - for that Prince, that hath 
pn general hate, muſt needs. have net- 
ſome particulars, ſomwhat more than o- 


thers, inſomuch that they long ts be revengd: 
on him: and they are the more incired hereto, 


by the general hatred they find conceivd a- 
gainſt him. A Prince then ought to avoyd theſe 

ublick blames, and how. he ſhould behave 

mſelfro avoid them ( having, treated other- 
Where ) I will not now-meddle: for if he be- 
ware well of them, offences againſt parciculars 
ſha'l be of (mall force to hurt him: one reaſon 
is, beczuſe Princes ſeldom light upon men that 
are ſo ſenſible of an injury as to run ſuchex- 
tream hazard to revenge themzthe other ĩs, that 
though they were of ſuch reſclation,and force, 


as mighr ſerve to do it, yer would that general: 


good will of men tothat Prince withhold them 
from ir: The injuries muſt be either touching 
the fortunes , lives, r honors. Of thoſe that are 
touchir g mens lives, the threats are more dan- 
ger ou: than the execution, or rather the 
threats ate very dangerouszbur in the exccnti- 
on there is no danger at all; for he that is dead 


cannot think upon revenge; and thoſe that re- 
main alive, moſt commonly leave to * 


r 
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tim that is dead : bur he that is threatned,and 
fees himfelf put to a point, ei her to do or lu - 
ſer, becomes a very dangerous man to the 
Prince, as we ſhall ſay —— in due 
place. The fortunes and honours of a man are 
thoſe rwo things which exceptihg this neceſſi- 
ty, touch men more nearely then any other 
fence, whereof a- Prince ſhould be wel a+ 
ware: for- he can never firip a man ſo bare, 
but that he may find a knife ro revenge himſelf, 
nor ſo much diſhonour ay one, but that he 
may ſtil hold an obſtinate reſolution of ven- 
geance. And touching honours, the diſhono- 
ring of women is of moſt importance, ad af» 
ter this the ſcorne and diſgrace oftheir perſons. 
This armed Paxſanias againſt Philip of Macc- 
don, and this hath pur weapons in many others 
hands againſt divers Frinccs. And in our dayes 
Julius Belanti had no other motive ro conſpire 
acant Pandu/rbis the tyrant of Siena, but 
a ely fer thar he had given him one of his 
daughters to wife and afrerwards taken her a- 
way from him, as in its place we ſhall relate. 
Ihe greateſt cauſe the Paz zi had to conſpire 2. 
painſt the Medici, was, the inheritance of obs 
Bonroſnei, whereof they were diſpe ſſeſs'd by 
their order. And another czuſe, and a very 
great one too, why men plot treachery againſt 
a Prince, is a defire which they have to free 
their countrey , which hath bin ſeis'd on by 
him, This mov'd Brutus and Caſſius againſt 
Cefar. Thisinc.red many others againſt Falaris, 
Dionyſi us, and ſuch other uſurpers of their 
Countries. Nor can any Tyrant free himſelf 
rom the danger of his humor by other means 
then by laying down his Tyranny, And becauſe 


we find none will doe this, there axe but few of 
them 
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them that come nor to ill ends; Which gave Ju- 
venal occaſion to ſay, 


Ad generum Cereris fine Few Tyrants unto Plutoes 


cæde & ſanguine pauci Court do £0e, 
Deicencunt Reges & ie But that are thither ſent by: 
ca motte Tiranni. bl.ody blow. 


The dangers that (as I ſaid befere) accom- 
pany conſpiracies, are great, and conrinual : 
fcr in ſuch caſes there is danger. in plotting 
them, in execnting them, and after they are 
executed roo. Thoſe thit conſpire, are either 
one or more; that of one cannne be terme da 
conſpuacy, but a ſetled reſolution bred in a man 
to ſlay a Prince. Ths alone of all the three 
dangers, which conſpiraci:s hazard, is free 
from the firſt.” Fer before the putting. ir in ex- 
ecution, it carries no hazard with it, being 
none is made privy to his ſecret, nor is there 
any danger, that his purpoſe c me to the 
Princes eare. A reſolution aſtet this ſort may 
happen to be found in any man of any condi- 
tion, little or great, Noble or igneble, famili- 
ar or not f. miliar with he Prince : for at ſe me 
times it is permitred to any man to ſpeak with 
him and; he that comes to ſpeak with him may 
vent this paſſion- of his minde. Pauſanias, of 
whom we have othet where ſpaken, ſlew Phi: 
" of MWaceden, as. ke.was going. to the Tem- 
pe er viron'd with a thouſand armed men, and 
between his own fan and ſon in law but he 
was one of the Nobles, asd well known to the 
Prince, A Fxoore and abjet Spaniard 
ſtrock Ferdinand Ring of Spain with a kniſe 
in the neck; h;wever the wound was not mor- 
ral, yet hereby ir appeared, that he had both 
courage and oppertunity to do it. A Turkiſh 
Pr ieſt nam" Dervs, drew ia ſcimitarre apainit 
Baja ⁊e t. 
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Bajatet, father of this preſent Turk, but hit 
him not, yet wanted he neither courage nor 
commodity for his purpoſe; Of this ſort of re- 
ſolutions thus bent, I think there are many, 
that would do ir : for in willing this, there is 
neither puniſnment, ner danger at all, bur few 
venture to act it; and of thoſe that do, excee- 
cing few or none there are, that are not flaine 
in the act. Therefore no man willingly. will 
thruſt himſelfe upon a certaine death. But ler, 
us leave theſe ſingle reſolu ions, and come to 
conſider the conſpiracies have bin made by, 
great men, or thoſe that are very familiar with 


the Prince : | fer. others (unleſs they be 
- fark mad) will never cfcr to conſpire : 


for mean mia, and nor familiar with 
the Prince, want all choſe convenieneies, 
which are required in the executing of 
a conſpiracy. Firſt, mean men cannot 
find thoſe thit will be true ra them: 


| for no one man cin-apply. himſelf ro their, 


wills, for any of thoſe hopes which cauſe 
men to a lventure upon deſperate dangers, ſo 
that hen they have enlacged themſelves to- 
two or three perſons, ſome one of them be- 
comes an aceuſer, and ruines all. But in cafe 
they ſnonld be ſo happy, th iti nonc ſhould dico- 
ver their plot:, yet in the execution are they 
beſet wich ſuch difficub ies having. not free ac- 
ceſs unto the Prince ) that ie is impoſſible, 
hut that there in they muſt per ih: ſor if great 
men, who o dinarily come near him, arr op- 
eels d wih ſuch ditficulties, which we 
* p eſently mention, it muſt needs be 
thit with thoſe theſe difficulties - muſt per- 
perually increaſe. Therefore men (be- 
cauls where there is. loſſe both of — 
asd 
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and fortunes they are not ſtark mad) when 


they find themſelves weak, are well aware of 
what iheydo : and. when they are very wea- 
ry of a 5 

curſe him, and expect, while thoſe that are of 
higher quali:y then themſelres, do av:ngs 
them. And yer in cafe that any-of ſuch like as 
theſe ſhould have aMiled any thing, the detign 


they had might well be laudable, but not their 


vviſdome. We ſee there ſore, that thoſe that have 
conſpired, were all great men, or familiar with 


the Prince Whereof miny have conſpired, | 


as well being moy'd by-roo many favors, as by 
too many injuries. As Perennius wis againſt 
Commodut, Plautianus againſt Severus, Se janus 
againſt Tibe rin, All theſe wer by their Em- 
perors ſo ent iehed with wealth, ynd dignified 
with ti: les and honours, that it ſeemed there 
wanted nor any thing to perfect their power 
bur che Empire it ſelf, which-they meaning 
not to fail of, berook themſelves to conſpire a- 
gainſt their Prince, and their treaſons all had 
that end, which their ingratitude well deſer - 
ved. However that a oig thoſe of this ſort 
in theſe latter times that of Iacob Ain 2 
gainſt Perrus- Gambacorti Prince of Piſa ſuc- 
ceeded fortunately , whieh Tacebus having had 
his education and breeding and credit too from 
him, afterwards took the ſtate from him. Of 
this ſort was that of Coppola in our dayes 3. 
gainſt Ferdinand King of Arragon, which Cop - 
pv'a ! aving atrained to that greatneſs, that he 


thought he wanted nothing but the ingdom, 


mea ning not to go without, loſt his lie. And 
indeed if any conſpiracie againſt Princes made 


by great men be ever like ro-take effect, this 
as very probable, being made by one that 


might 


rince, they are contented onely to 
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might have been termed a King for his power 
and conveniencies he had to work his will. hut 
that greedy. ambition which blinds them in 
their defire to rule , blinds them as well in 
the mannaging of this enterpriſe : for if they 
know how to act this villany with diſcretion, 
it were impoſſible but ir ſhould ſueceed. A 
Prince then that would be well wary of con- 
ſpiracies, ſhould be more jealous of thoſe 
to wham he hath afforded moſt favours, then 
of thoſe to whom he hath done moſt wrongs:. 
for theſe want the means; and thoſe have 
them at pleaſure, and the will is a like - for 
the defire of rule is as great or greater then 
chat of revenge. Wherefore they are to confer 
bur ſo much authoriry their favourites, 
that ſtill berween ir and the Principality they 
Keep a diſtance, and leave ( as it were ) ſome 
'obſtaclein their way; otherwiſe ſeidome falls it 
dut but that ir chancesto them. as to the fore- 
mentioned Princes. But let us return to our 
order. I ſay, that being they are to be great 
men that plor theſe treaſons, and have cafie- 
acceſs unto the Prince, we are to diſcourſe 
upon the ſucceſſes of theſe their undertakings, 
What they have been, and point at the reaſon 
| that hath caus'd them to prove happy or un- 
happy. And — I formerly ſaid) at three ſe- 
verall times, herein are dangers found. In the 
plotting, in the acting, and after. Therefore are 
nere very few that prove lucky: for it is al» 
moſt impoſſible to paſs all theſe happily. And 
beginning to treate touching the dangers of the 
thefirſt , that are of moſt importance, I ſay, 
there had need be much eircumſpection 
and adviſement, which likewiſe had need be 
kconded by good fortune, that in the cons 
triving 
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Triving and ordering of a conſpiracy, ir be 
not diſcloſed; for that is done either by rela- 
tion, or by conjecture. This relation proceed: 
from the ſmall faith; or ſmall diſcretion of 
thoſe men with whom thou communicateſt 
thy ſecrer. Ard it is a thing ordinary to find 
but ſmall faith; for thou canſt not communi- 
cate it but to thy confidents, who for love of 
thee may adventure death, or to men that are 
diſcontented with the Prince. Of confidents, 
poſſible it is that one or two may be found ; 
but when thou openeſt thy ſelf to more; it 11 
impoſſible thou ſhouldeſt find them. | Beſides 
the good will they bearethee, had need be ve. 
ry great, to the end they be not affrighted at 
the puniſhmenr and peril they incurre. More 
over men are ofren deecived rouching the love, 
which thou beleeveſt another bears thee, not 
canſt thou ever aſſute thy ſelſoſ it. unleſ thou 

-haſt had experience thereof; 4n4 to make 
Proof of it her eln is exceeding dangerous; and 
though thou haſt: had proof thereof in ſome 
other dangerous exploit, where they have 
ſtuck cloſe upon thee, yet canſt thou not from 
thence meaſure them for this, being this dan- 
ger ſurpaſſes all others. If thou meaſureſt their 
faith by their diſcontent againſt their Prince, 

therein thou mayeſt cafily deceive thy ſelf : For 
ſo ſoon as thowhaft revealed thy mind to that 
malecontent, thou giveſt him a ſubject where- 
upon to work again his ow content; and ei- 
ther his batred had need be great, or thy power 
with him of much force to keep him faithful. 

Hereupon ir ariſes, that very many of them are 
diſcoverd & cruſh d even in the egge; and hen 
one of them among many men hath bia kept ſe- 
cret any time, it hath bin thought of as a miracle 

as 
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23 Was that of Piſo againſt Nero, & in our daies 
that of Laurence and Iulian of Medici, where- 
unto above fifty perſons were made privy,who 
met together all to diſcover themſelves in the 
exccution thereof. As for rhe diſcovery for want 
of diſcretion, that falls out when a conſpira. 
tor is not wary in his talk, ſo that a ſervant or 
another third perſon comes take notice there. 
of, ast befe' Brut hisſonnes, who in contriving 
the buſineſs with Tarquins Ambaſſadors, were 
underſtood by a ſlave who accuſed them? ar ele 
through a cet᷑ tain lightneſs of thine own, thou 
communicateſt it toa Woman, or a child which 
thou love ſt, or ſome ſuch ſlight perſon, as Pi- 
mus did, one of thoſe that conſpir d with Phi- 
litar agzinſt Alexander the Great, who told the 


"treaſon to Vicomacus, a child which he lov'd; 


who preſently told it to C iballinus his brother, 
and Ciballing to the K lng. Touching, diſcoye- 
ry by conjecture, we have an example for 
it, where Piſo conſpired again ſt Nero, at which 


time Scheins one of the conſpirators, the day 


before that he was to ſlay Nero, made his 
will, and gave order that Milichiu hisfree- 
man ſhould cauſe his- old and ruſty dagger 
to be ſcouredʒ he made all his ſlaves ſree, 
and gave them money; he appointed many 
clouts to bind up wounds to be prepared; 
by which conjectures Milic bis being aſſured 
of the buſineſs, accuſed, him before Mere; 
See uinus was taken, and with him Natals 
one of the Conſpirators, who had bin ſeen 
the day before to talk a good while and pri- 
vately in his company, who not agreeing con- 
cerning the diſcourſe they held, were forc'd to 
confeſs the tru:h. So that the treaſon Wa: be- 
wraied, and the conſpirators utterly ruin'd. 
ö | From 
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From theſe occaſions of diſcovery ir is impoſſ- 
ble to beware, but that through malice, in- 
diſcretion,or fondneſs all eomes to light, w hen- 
ſocver the complotte!s thereof paſs the num. 
ber of three or four; and in caſc chat more then 
one of them chance to be raken, it is impoſſible 
but that it muſt be ſo ; for two cannot be ſo 
well agreed of all theit diſcourſes together, 
but that in ſome things they ſhall jarre. When 
one alone that is reſolute, is laid hold on, he 
may through the ſtrength of his courage, be 
able to conceal ihe reſt of his complices : bur 
then muſt his conſors ſhew no leſs reſolution 
than he, in ſtanling firm and not diſcovering 
themſelves by fl git: for on which fide ſoever 
courage failes, either on kis that is taken, or his 
that is at liberty, the conſpiracy is diſcloſd. 
And the example alleadgd by T. Livius, is very 
rare in the ercaſon that was plotted againſt Je- 

1 lamus King of Siracuſa, where Theodorus one 
of the conſpirators being taken, with a flour 
courage conceald all his companionss and ac- 
cuſed the Kings friends; a nd on the other part, 
all the confederates were confident of Jheodorus 
his reſolution, that not one of them forſook 
Siracuſa, or made any ſhew of fear, Where» 
fore all theſe dangers are to be paſſed in the 
ordering of a conſpiracy, before the acting of it, 
Againſt which theſe are the remedies; The firſt 


and trueſt whereof, or better to term ir, the 


only one is, not to give leiſure to our complices 
to accuſe us, nor communicate the matter un- 
to them, till juſt when thou meaneſt to put it 
in execution, and not before. They who have 
thus done, aſſuredly eſcape the dangers belong - 
ing to the practiſe thereof; and oftentĩmes the 
others alſo, or rather have they all * good 

ucceſs: 
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lveceſs : and I think every one that is wiſe 
ſhould endeavor to carry the matter thus. I will 
content my ſelf to produce only rwo examples, 
Nelematis not being able to indure the tyranny 
of fAriſtorimus, Tyrant of Epirus, aſſembled 


together in his houſe many of his friends and 


kinsfolke, and having encourag'd them to ſer 


their Ccuntry at liberty, ſome of them re- 


T 
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quir d time to be adviſed and prepared:where- 
upon Nelematus cauſd his ſervants to ſhur the 
doors, and told thoſe he had cald together, 
That they ſhould either ſwear preſently to do 
4his, or it nor, he would deliver them all priſo- 
ners to Ariftotimus : whereby all of them, be- 
ing mov'd, ſwore, and ſo without more delay, 
went and put in execution What Nelematus had 
orderd. C ne of the Magi having by treachery 
ſeiſd upon the kingdom of Perſia, Orthanus a 
great man had notice thereof, and found out 
the deceit, and thereupon conferd- with fix 
other Princes of that State, ſaying, he was now 
underraking to vindicate the Kingdom from 


the Tyranny of that Magician; and hen ſome 


of them demanded time, Darius roſe up (one 
of the fix that was cald by Orthanus ) and ſaid, 
Eicher wee will all now go and execute this, 
or elſe I will go and accuſe you all : ſo rifing 
all by conſent, and nor giving any one time ro 
repent himſelf, they happily effected what they 
deſir d. Like unto theic rwo examples alſo, is 
the courſe the Ætolians took ro put Nabis the 
Spartan Tyrant to death, who ſent Aleſſamenes 
a Citizen of theirs with 300 horſe and ic oo 
foot to Nabis, under colour of giving him ayd: 
the ſecrer they communicated to + leſſamenes 
only; the others that were with him they 
charged to obey him in whatſoeyer matter it 
were 
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were, under pain of baniſhment,” This man 
went into Sparta, never communicating bis 
Commiſſion to any, till juſt he was to put it in 
execution , whereupon it fell out that he ſlev 
him. They then by theſe means eſcap'd the 
dangers that accompany the plotting and 
ordering of Conſpiracies; and whoever ſhall 
do as they did, ſhall alwaies be ſure to eſcape 
them : And that every one alſo is able ſo tc do, 
I will ſhew by the example of i alleiged 
before. Pifo was a very great man, and of 
much eſteem, and vcry familiar with Nero, on 
whom we much rely'd: And Ners went often- 
times to banquet with him in his gardens: Fiſo 
rherefore might have procur'd himſelf friends 
of ſpirit anf{ courage, and willing tco to 
put ſuch a thing in execution, being a matter 
caſie for any great man to compaſs 3 and when 
he had had Nero in his gardens, then commu- 
nicated the buſineſs to them, and with fit words 
p rſwaded them to ĩt, ſo that they could not 
have had time to refuſe, and impoſſible had it 
bin, but that ir muſt have taken effect. And it 
we ſhall examine all the others we have men- 
tiond, we ſhall find very few could have bin o- 
ther wiſe carried. But men that ordinarily do 
not well weigh the action of the world, often 
commit very great errors, and the greater in 
thoſe actions, that have ſomething of extraordi- 
ry in them, as this. The matter then is never to 
be communicated, but upon neceſſity, or even 
at the very acting of it, and yet if thou wilt 
communicate it, let that be bur unto one of 
whom thou haſt had long expericnce, or that 
therein is inter ſted upon the ſame reaſons tliou 
art. It is ca ſier to find one man of that condi- 
tion than many, and thereby alſo is leſs danger. 
Moreover, 
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Moreover, when he ſhould deceive thee, there 
were ſome means left yet to deſend thee, which 
could not be where the conſpirators are many: 
ſor it is the ſaying of a wiſe man, that withone 
alt ne a man may ſpeak any thin g for one ma 6 
I-isas good as another mans No, provi led 
that nething be given by thee under thine own 
hand-wri:ing. And of writin gany thing a man 
ſhouldbe as wary asofa perilous rock; for 
nothing convicts thee ſooner than thine own 
hand. Plautianus having a mind tot kill Severus 
the Emperor, Antonius his ſon, committed the 
execution of ir to Saturxinus a Tribune :- who 
pprpoſing to accuſe and not obey him, yet 
dopbring when he ſhould come to the tryal, 


nnn would be belecy'd before him, asked 


him a note under his hand, that might give him 
aur ance of his Commiſſior;which Plaurianus, 
blinded w ith ambitſon, gave him, whereupon ir 
ſallow'd chat he was accus* 4 and convicted by 
the Tribune, without which, and certain other 


tokens, Plaut ianus ad cartied it clear againſt 


| him, ſo boldly he deny'd ir. Therefore when one 


only accuſes, there may be ſome remedy, eſpe- 
cally in caſe tou beeſt not convicted by any - 

| writing of rhive, or countermary:, whereof 4 
Dan Held he well aware. In Piſces conſpira- 
there was'a woman called Epicarss, which: 
formerly had bin one of Nerves Miſtreſſes, who. 
nking it would ſerve well to purpoſe to joyn 
with the conſpirators, cne that was a Captain 
of ſome galleys, which Nero kept for his ſafe= 
guard, opened to him the conſpiracie, but not 
were the conſ-irdrors, whereupon that 

toy eontrary to his word ven, accu d her 
re Nero; but ſuch was her boldneſs in de- 
Dying it, that Vero ws aſtoniſh'd therea ;, & con- 
demned 


demned her not. -There are then in communi. 
K n 


cating the matter to e two dangers; 
the one that the party go not voluntarily to ac. 
cuſe thee,alledging ſome proof againſt thee;the 
other that he detect rhee not conſtraind and 
ſorc't thereunto by torture, having been ap. 
rehended upon ſome eonjecture or ſuſpition 
Pad of him: bur in either of theſe two danger: 
there is ſome remedy, being that in the one it 
may be deny'd,by ſaying the party did it our of 
hatred he bore thee; and in the other, by alledg. 
ing that the extremiry of torture compell'd him 
to utter any thing, though falfe. It is wiſdome 
then to make no man privy to ſuch a fecret, 
but rather to order it conformably to the above 
alledged examples; or in caſe thou revealſt it, 
not to exceed one, where theugh there be ſom- 
hat more danger, yet is there much leſs than 
when it is diſcoverd to divers. Near unto this 
courſe is, when a neceſſity conſtrains thee to do 
that to the Prince, which then ſeeſt he would 
-dounto thee , which necceſſity is ſo exceſfive, 
that ir gives thee leiſure only to * for thy 
ſecurity. This neceſſity brings the buſineſs or- 
dinarily to a good endzand to prove it, two ex- 

amples ſha!l ſuffice mee. Cammodus the Em 
ror did uſc Lettus and Elett, Captains of his 
guard,among hisfam'liar and principal friends, 
and Martia among his chief Concubines and 
M iſtreſſes: bur becauſe ſometime he had been 
reprehended by them for ſome things done, 
wheteby he hid diſgrac'd his perſon and the 
Empire, he reſolve d to put the m to death, and 
wrir in a Iſt the names of Martia, Lett, 
and E/et:s , thd ſome others, who the 
night following he meant ſhould die, and 
ſo put that liſt under his pillow; and wins 
c 
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he went to riſe, a little boy which he lov'd, 
playing about h.schamber and his bed, found 
that lift, and going out with it in his hand met 
with Hartia; who took it from him, and read 
if; and having ſeen the contents thereof, ſent 
for tent and Elettus, whereupon they three 
knowing the danger they we e in, reſolv'd ro 
event it, and ſo withour- longer delay the 
night followi g flew Commodis. Am onime . 
racalla the Emperor Ws in Meſopotamia with 
his Ar mies, whereof Macrinus wa chief Com- 
mander, a man more politick than wa: lickʒand 
as it comes to paſs, Princes that are not god. 
are alwai«c s fe:rfull, leaſt other work” apiinſt' 
them, what they are guil y'to the mſelves they 
well deſer ve 5 Antoninut writ to Mate niarm 
his friend at Rome, that he ſhould inquire of 
the Aſtrologers if any one aſpitd to the Em-. 
pire, and ſhould adviſe him of ir. Whe! cupom 
Maternianus wtit back unto him, Macrinur was 
he that aſpired therro ; bur the Letter com. 
ming firſt to Macrinus his hand, before the Em. 
ors, and he thereby perceiving the receſſi y 
impoſd upon him, agreed with Martialis Cen- 
tur ion, one of his confidents ( whoſe brother 
4 few daies before Antoninus had lain ) that 
he ſheuld kill him, which was luckily done 
by him. It is evident then, that this necerfiry 
whick gives uo leiſure, works even the ſame 
eſſict which that courſe did, former ly ſaid, 
Melemaths of Epirus tcok. We fee alſo that 
ova «which I ſpoꝶe of nahe beginning of 
's diſfevurſe', © thr Princes threats r toes 
more miſchiefes on them, and occaſion m re 
deſperare conſpiracies, than the wrongs th. y 
dos 'wheroef a Prince ought to take goed 


heed: for men are eicher to be well trea- 
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red by them, or at leaſt robe put out of doubt 
af them, that chey be not reducd to ſuch terms, 
as to think they muſt of force either kill or be 
kild: Tonching the dangers that are incurrd 

n the execution, they ariſe eit er from 
changing the order given, or from want of 
courage in the actor, or from ſome error the 
actor commirs for want of judgement, or from 
the fayle of fully perfecting the matter in hand 
by leaving ſome of thoſe ſurviving who were 
appointed fog death. I think therefore that 
nothing fo much diſturbs or hinders mens 
actions, as at an inſtant without reſpite of time, 
to be compeld to alter an order once give n, or 
divert the courſe of it a different way ſrom that 
it was firſt intended And if this variation cau- 
ſes diſorder in any thing, it is in the actions of 
Warr, and ſuch like matters, whereof we now 
ſpeak : for in ſuch occaſions, there is nothing 
ſo neceſſary for men to do, asto reſolve with 
themſelves to execute fully all that is look'd for 
at their hands. And if men have a good while 
bent their minds to one courſe or order, and 
that chance ſuddenly to bealterd, it muſt needs 
breed ſome diſturbance to them all, and ruine 
the whole deſign, ſo that it is much better 
for them to execute any thing according tothe 
order firſt given ( however that ſome inconve- 
nient enſue thercupon ) then, by deſiring to 
cance ll that, to enter into a thouſand inconve- 
niences. I his happens hen they have not time 
to put themſelves in order again ; for when 2 
man hath leiſure, he me go his own way 
he likes beſt. The Conſpiracy of the Pax⁊i a- 
gainſt Laurence and Julian of the houſe of Me- 
di ia, is well known: the order given amongſt 


them was this, tiiat they ſhould 1 Oe 
ar- 
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Cardinal of Saint George to dinner, and there- 
at kill them they intended; where they had 
their appointments who were to ſay theſe, as 
thoſe alſo that were toſcize on the Palace, and 
they that were to run about the ſtreets, and 
call the people together to lay hold of their 
liberty. It ſo fell out, that the Paxzz and the 
Medici together with the Cardinal being in the 
Cathedral Church of Florence at Maile, no- 
tice was given that Julian we uld not dine there 
that day, which cauſed the Conſpirators to 
conſult together, and what they were to have 
done in the houſe to theſe of Medici, they re- 
ſoly'd to do in the Chur ch, hick gave diſtur- 
bance to the whole order: for John Baptiſta de 
Monte ſacro, would net be guilty of murder 
committed in the Church. inſomuch as they 
were forc't to change the actors in cvery part, 
who having not time to ſettle & confirm their 
reſolutions, eommitted ſuch crro 3, that in the 
very execution thereof they were all ruin'd. 
Courage fayles him that is ro execute any 
thing, either through reverence of the perſon 
heis to do the miſchief upon, or through the 
executioners own innate cowardi:e.Such is the 
Majeſty and reverence which the preſence of a 
Prince carries along with ir, that it is an ordi- 
nary thing for it, either ro mitigate or toaffr ight 


un exccutioner, A Slave was ſent to Marius, 


when he was taken priſoner hy the Minturve- 
ſes, to kill him, who amaz'd at the preſence of 
the man, and at the remembrance of his name 
prov'd ſo cowardly,that he Ie ſt allpc wer to ſlay 
him. And if there be ſuch p- wer in the perſon 
of a man that is bound, zd in pii.03, ard in a 
manner cheak'd up with ill fer:une , how 
much more may we think there is in 2 Prince 

R 2 that 
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that ĩs at liberty attic'd> in the Majeſty of his 
ornaments of ſtate, and inviron'd with his 
trayne, inſomuch thar the pompe thereof is f 
force cd affe ĩght, br elſe wit the leaſt courteſe 
ne fhall receive thee, to humhle thee again be- 
fore him. There Sexe ſome conſpir' d againſt 
Sit alert K ing of Thrace, and they appointed u. 
mongſt them a day for the execution, and met 
at the place agreed on where the Prince was, 
but none of them once moy'd to hurt hm, fo 
that they parted all hence without attempt- 
ing any ching, and without knowing” what it 
was that hinder'd them, but blaming one 1. 
nother for the fayle ©: into ſach errcrs they 
often fall afrerwards, in ſo much as the treaſon 
was diſcover d, and they ſuffer'd puniſhment 
fer that evill, which they could, but durſt not 
act. Againſt A nſus Duke of Ferrara, two of hs 
own brothers conſpir'd together, and usꝰ'd the 
helpe of one Giarnesa Prieſt &:Mufttian belong 
ing to that Duke who many times at their in- 
tret brought the Duke arhongſt them, ſo that 
it was in their power to kill himzyet never was 
any of them ſo hardy as to do it, whereupon 


at length being · d ſcvHerd they ſoffered for 


their wickedneſs, and want of wit. This negli- 
gence could not proceed from elſewhere then 
ſrom that of neceſſity the Princes preſence did 
affcight them, or that ſome cour teſte he ſhew'd 
them humbled them. In ſuch execurions an in- 
convenient or error many times ariſes, either 


for lack of diſcretion or cout age: for hen rhe 


one or other of rheſe two once amazes rhee, 
thou art borne forward in ſach confuſion of 
thy underftanding, that it makes thee both ſay 
and do what thou oughtſt dot. And that men 
arc thus aſtoniſhed and confounded, Livie dees 

very 
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very well ſhew it, where he ſets forth Alexa- 
menes the Staliæn, as he went about to kill 
Vabis the Spartan, Whereof we ſpake formerly, 
that when hee came to the execution, and diſ- 
coverd to thoſe t hat were with him, what he 
was to do, K Livins _ _ words : He 
gathers together bis wits to him, which air 2” ; 
the con ſide ration of ſo weighty a matter — —_ 
had ſomewhat diforderd Fer it is im. ſum tanta cogita- 
poſſiple, that any man (though of a ene fei. 
reſolute courage, & accuſtomed to the ſlaugh- 
ters of men, and uſe of his weapons ) ſhould 
not be quite aſtoniſned. Therefore choice is to 
be made of men experienced in ſuch matters, 
nor ſhould one commit them to any other, 
however he be eſteem'd very couragious : for 
let no man that hach not formerly made tryalk 
of himſelſ. preſume too much up on his courage 
in the performance of any great exploit. This 
« amazement then may either cauſe thee to let 
thy weapons fall out of thy hands, or ſuch 
words from thy mouth, as may work the ſame 
effect. Luciila Commodus his fiſter had ſo or- 
flex d it, that Quin ia nus ſhould kill him; And 

e awaired cowmodus in the paſſage into the 
Theater, wh-re with a naked poinard com- 

ming up to him, he cryed eur, This the Se- 
nate ſends thee; which words caus'd him to 

be firſt laid hold ori , before hee could bring 
down his arme to ſtrike him. M. Antonins of 
Polterra appointed (as wee ſaid before ) to 
kilk Laurence of Medici, as hee came near him, 
ſaid, Ah Traitor! which ſaying of his oc- 
caſioned the ſafety of Laurence, and the wrack: 
of that Conſpiracy, Such a matter may be 
fally perfe&ed, when it is practiſed only a- 
Ninſt one head, for che reaſons alledged ; but 
— R 3 very 
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very hardly can it well be accompliſhed again} 
two Principals, or rather impoſſibly : for it 
is impoffible that one and the like action ſhould 
ſucceed ar the fame inſtant in ſeveral places: 
for ir carmor be, bat whither a man will or 
no, the one ſha'] ruine the other, being done 
ar ſeveral rimes. So tharif ir be a ching ver 

hazardovs and full of danger and ſmall adviſed- 
neſs to practiſe againſt rhe perſon of one Prince 
alone ; certainly ro conſpire ggainſt two, is 
wholly vain and to no purpoſe, And were it 
not for the reverence I bear to the Hiſtorian, 
would never beleeve, that were poſſible, 
which Herodian ſays of P/autianus, that he 
gave the charge to Saturninus the Centurion 
to kill Severus and Antoninus abiding in ſeve- 
rall place:; for it diſſents ſo muctr from reaſon, 
that nothing elſe but this authority would 
mike me credit it. Certain young men of 4. 
thens conſpir'd together againſt Divcles and 
Hippias Tyrants of that City, and flew Dieclesz 
but Hippias that remaind, revenged it. Chiones 
and Leonides, Heracleans , that were Platoes 
Diſciples,conſpird againſt Clearchus and Satirus 
thit were Tyrants; they ſkw Clearchut, and 
Satirws that was left alive puniſned the fact. 
And the Paxxi, ſeveral times a'ledged by us, 
hal not the 2 to kill but Tulian alone. In- 
ſomuch as every one ſhould be ſo wiſe as for» 
bear to conſpire againſt ſeveral principal : 
for he neither advantageth himſelf, nor his 
Country, nor any hody elſe: but rather they 
that are left behind, become mcre intolerable 
and fiercer, as Florence, Athens, and Heraclea, 
which I ſpoke of before, know well It is true. 
that the coniſpiracy which Pelopidas praGiſed 
to free Thebes his native Country, had all 
manner 
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minner of difficulries, yet it ſucceeded lucki- 
ly: for Pelopidas conſpired nor only againſt 
two Tyrants, but againſt ten: and not only 
was he nat a confident of any of theirs, 
and ſo had no eafje accefs unto any of 
tho Tyrants, but he was a rebel] : yet for all 
this came he into Thebes, le the Tyranrs . 
and ſet the Country at liberty. Nevertheleſs 
he aff cted all this with the aſſiſtance of one 
Carion a Counſellor belonging to rhaſe Ty- 
rants, by whoſe means he hail cafie acceſs ro 
execute his purpoſe, Yet ler none rake exam- 

le from him: for it was an enterpriſe almoſt 
Impoſſible, and a miracle ir - was that ir 
ſucceeded; and ſo it was, and is now eſteemed 
by thoſe writers that celebrate the memory 
thereof, as a Matter of great rariry, and with- 
our patterne. Such an execution may be hin- 
dred by a falſe imagination. or upon ſome ſud-- 
den accident, tHat ariſes juſt upon the fact. On 
the morning that Brutus and the other Conſpi⸗ 
rators purpoſed to kill Ceſar, it fell out ſo that 
he ralked a good while with Cn, Popilius 
Lena, one of the Conſpirators, whereupon 
the others ſeeing this long diſcourſe , 
they were in fear leaſt the ſaid Popiliut had 
revealed the Conſpiracy to Ceſar, and they 
were about to attempt to ſlay æſar there, & not 
expect till he came into the Senate, had it not 
deen thit when the diſcourſe ended, they ſaw 
that Ceſar made not any extraordinary motion 
th-rea”, and ſo they ſettled themſelves anew. 
Theſe falſe conceits ate to be conſider d, and 
weigh'd with diſcretion, & the rather, becauſe 
they are eaſy tobe taken;for he that hath aguil- 
ty conſcience, eaſily beleeves that others talk of 
him aword may be herd ſpoken to another pur- 
R 4 poſe, , 
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poſe; that may much. trouble thy mind, and 
make thee belceve ir touches the matter thou 
haſt in hand, and cauſe thee by thy flight to 
diſc ver thine own Conſpiracy, or put the 
action into diſ xder by haſtening it faſter than 
its time. And this comes to paſs the more caſily, 
where any are made privy tothe Conſpiracy. 
Touching the accidents(becauſe they ſall out 
unexp.Red ) they cannot be ſhewed but by 
examples, and make mea wary, according to 
their rul . ius Belanti of Siena (of whom 1 
have f-rmer;y made mention) for the ha red 
hich he bore to Pandulpbus that had riken 
his daughter from him, whom he had firſ} 
given him to wife, reſolv'd to kill him , add 
choſe this time. P anduiphus went almoſt e. 
very day to viſit a kinſman of his that was ſick, 
and ig going thither paſſed by Julius his houſes 
Who perceiving this, - provided ſo, that his 
Confſpirators were altogether ready in his 
houſe to: kill Pandulpbus, as hee ſhould. paſs 
and having plac'd them all arm'd in the eutr 

he hid one ſtood in the window, that as Pand 

phus ſhould paſs, when he came near to the en» 
try, ſhould make a ſign. It chanc't that Fandui. 
phus comming, 8& the other having given the 
ſign . he met a friend that ſtopt him. and ſome of 
thoſe that w re with him paſſed forward he- 
fore him, and hearing the noiſe of armes, they 
d ſcoyerd the ambuſh laid, ſo that P andulphus 
eſcap'd,and- Julius with his conſederates were 
conſtrain / to fly from Siena. The chance of 
that m eting hindred the ſucceſs of that action, 
& ruin'd quite Julius his eaterpriſe. For which 
— becauſe they are very rare) we 
cannot find any remedy, it is very neceſſary to 
examin.well thoſe that may chance, and help 
n 
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them as we cah. It remaines now "only, that 
we diſcourſe of the dangers which they run 
afrer the execution done, which are-all bur 
one, and th's it is, when any one is left alive to 
revenge the dead Prince, There may then his 
brothers cr his ſons be left, ot other of his al- 
lyes ro whom the Principality may belong, & 
may de leſt alive by thy negligence, or upon 
ſome occaſions ( formerly ſpoken of } that may 
execute this revenge, as it befcll John Andreas - 
of Lampognand, who roger her with his Com- 
plotrers having ſlam che Duke of Milan, and 
there being | f alive one fon of his and two 
brothers, they were ready at hand time enough 
to revenge his death. And truly in this caſe 
theſe c nſpirators are excuſable : becau e hey 
have here no remedy, bur when any of th m 
ſurvives, . for lack of good adviſement , oe 
through their negligence, then indeed theres 
no excuſe to he made for them. Same confpira- 
tors at For iy flew Count Iereſamus their Lord, 
took priſoners his wife and ſons, which were 
but little ones; and thinki ig they could have 
no ſecuri y, unleis they became maſters of che : 
fortreſs, Wich the gover nour was not willing 
to give into their hands; Whereupon the Lady 
Karheiine C f r ſo the Cœunteſs was called) 
promiſed the Traicors, that if they would let 
her enter therein, ſhe ou d cauſe it tobe de- 
nvered up to them, and that they ſhould keep 
her ſons for pledges. They upon her wrt: 
thus given, ſuffered her to enter in, who ſo 
ſoon as ſhee was within the walls, teproached 
hem with the murder of her husband, and 
tec atned them with all tnanner of revenge; & 
to ler them know ſhee had no regard ot her 
chuldcen, ſhe ſhewed them het privy part, ſay- 
R 5 ing; 
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ing ſhe had the means leſt her to bring ſortho- 
thers, o that they not knowing what to do, ind 
too late perceiving. their own error, ſuff red 
perpetual exile in puniſhment of their. lack of 
wit. But of all dangers that can befall after 
the execution, there is node mone cextain, nor 
more terrible, then when che people is a friend 
to that Prince thou haſt flain : for againſtthig 
the conſpirators can have.no remedy : for they 
can never ſccure themſelve: We have Ceſar for. 4 
example hereof, who becauſe he had the peo- 
ple of Rome to friend ,, was by their means 
revenged : for when they had chaſed the con- 
ſpirarors from Rome they cauſcd all of 
them in ſeverabplaces to be flain. Trcaſons that 
are praiſed againſt ones own Countrey, are 
leſs dangerous for thoſe that work th: m, then 
thoſe that arc practiſed agaiſt Princes: ſor in the 
ordering of them the dangers are leis then in 
the others, and in executing of them they are 
the ſame, and after the execution there is none 
at all. In the plotting and) working them the 
dangers arc net many for a, Citizen may 
frame himſclf ſo, as robe capable of powes, 
withour manifeſting his mind therein or in- 
rention tony one; aid unleſs thoſe his pur po- 
ſes receive ſome interruption, he may happily 
proceed in his deſign: bur if any law. made, 
chance to croſs hem, he muſt ſtay his time, 
and ſeek ſome other courſe. This is to be un- 
derſtood of a Republique wherein corruption 
is entred in ſome part; for in one net cot rupc- 
ed (no evil beginning raking place th re) 
theſe thoughts cannot enter into the heart of 
any citizen, The Citizens chen may by ſeve- 
ral means and many waits a pire unro the 
Principality , where they run. no 8 
eing 
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being oppreſs'd, as well becauſe Republiques 
are more lu then a Prince, and ſtand leis in 
doubt, 8e ih refore are leſs wary as alſo becauſe 
they carry more reſpect towards th ir principal. 
cirizens, and therefore axe theyghe more auias 
cious and more inſolent te practiſe againſt them. 
Few there are but have read Catalinesconſpira- 
ey written by Saluſt,) & know how that aftcr- 
ward: wh:n ic was diſcovered, Cataline dict not 
only abide in Rome, bur came.into-thei Senate - 
ticuſe,8& (poke in villareus: termes. againſt che 
Senate and the Conſul; fo great was, the re ſpect 
that th. t i y bore to her Citizens f5 that when 
he was departed +{rom: Rome, ani had his 
Armies already on ſoot , Lertu'us nor thoſe 
o hers had never been layd held on, had 
not there. been letters of his oon hand 
b:oughtr again him, . which mani eſtly ac- 
cuſed him. Hanne the moſt potent Oiti- 
zen in Carthage , aſpiring, .t&-a-.Tyranny , 
had provided at the marriage of one of. his 
own daughters to poi.onall the. Senate, and 
afrcrwards make khimielf. Prince. When rhis 
matter was:known, the Senate took no other 
order then to make alaw which limited rhe 
exceſs cf expences at banquets and weddings; - 
ſuch was the reſpect they bore to re ot their 
qualities, Iris very true thatin the exccuting 
of a treaſon againſt ones native Country, there 
is more difficulty, and greater dangers; for 
very ſeldome iz ir, that thy own forces ſuſfice, 
bi ing ro conſpire againſt ſo many; for every 
one hath an Army at his command, as 
Ceſar Agathocles or Cl-omenes, and ſuch like, 
who at one pluck have been able to ſeiſe on 

the Countiv : for unto ſuch the way is 
caſie and ſaſe et ou h, Bur o:hrs that have 
not 
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not ſuch advantages of forces ,muſido it eĩther 
with ſome ſlight or artifice, or by the aide of - 
forraine forces. As for ſlights and tricks, Piſi- 

ſtratu the Athenian having overcome the Me. 
garenſes; and thereby got credit with. the peo- 
ple, one morning came out among them woun- 
ded, faying, The nobility through envy hat 
thus wrong d him, and ask d leave of them far 
His defence to have à guard of armd men about 
- him. By this power hie eaſily attain'd ro ſuch 
greatneſs,” that he brought Athens under his 
Tyranny, Pandulfus Petrucci return'd himſelf 
withothers that were ont-law'd into Siena, & 
there he had the charge given him over the 
common guard of Juſtice, as a Mecanick office, 
and which others refus'd , yet in time thoſe 
arm'd men gave him ſuch reputation, that 
ſhortly after he became Lord of the Towa. 
Many others have uſed other endeavors, and o- 
ther waies, and in a ſhort ſpace, and without 
danger have attained to the fare. Thoſe that 
by their own force, or by help of forrain-forces 
have conſpir'd to make themſelves Lords over 
their native Countries, have had ſeveral ſuc- 
ceſſes, as fortune hath befric nded them or 
otherwiſe. Cata'ine we ſpoke of before, 
was ruined thereby. Hanno (of whom we 
formerly made mention) when the poiſon took. 
not feld, armed many thouſands of his par- 
© tiſans, who with himſelf were all ſlain. Some 
of the prime Citixens of Thebes; to, the end 
they mighr betome Lords of the Town, called 
To their ad a Spartan army, and ſo took upon 
them the rule of that City. So that when we 
ſhall Have examined all che conſpiracies made 
againſt a Ccuntry, we ſhall not find any, 


u lcaſt very few, that in the plotting . 
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of have been AN but all of them either 

Have taken effect, or bin ruined in the execution 
rather. When they axe once acted, they carry 
not with them any further dangers, then the 
nature of a Principality hath in ir ſelf: for 
when a man hath once gotten to he a Tyrant, 


he hath his own proper and ordinary dangers 


belonging to him, againſt which there are no 
ether remedies then thoſe we have formerly 
touch'd, This is that which I had to write 


touching conſpiracies; and if I have dif 


cours'd of thofe onely that are executed with 
the ſword, and not done by pot on, it is be- 
cauſe they have all the ſame rule. It is rue, 
that thoſe done with poiſoh, are the more dan- 
gerous, becauſe they are more uncertain, for 


that a man cannot ad mia ſter by every one „ 


and he muſt needs reveal ir to him char he 
makes his inſtrument; and from this neceſſity 
of revealing it, ariſes. thy danger: motegycy- 


upon many accidents a dłaught of poiſon cau- 


not prove deadly, as it befell thoſe that flew 
go: mod ut for he having vomired up the poiſen 
wh ch they gave him. they were forced to 


ſtrangbe kim, before they could make him dye. 


Whereupon I julge that Princes have not a 


greater enemy then treafon; becauſe When 
a treaſon is once practiſed againſt them, it ei- 
ther brings them to their end, or procures them 


much in fam); for if it ſucceeds, they die; if it 


be diſcovered, and they flay the traitors, men 

always ſuppoſe is hath been ſome device oſthar- 
Princes, to vent his ava: ice and cruelty againſt: 
the hloods and eſtares of rhoſe ke hath put to 


death, I would no: fail therefore to warn thoſe 
Princes ar Republiques againſt which treaſons 


have been deviſed, that they be wary, when a- 
con- 
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conſpiracy is once diſcloſed to them, before" 


they. go about to revenge it, bur firſt to pty 
narrowly into it, and to ſcek to underſtand 
well the qualities th:reof, and w. igh well the 
conditions of te conſpirators, and their own ; 
and when they finde them great and mighty, 
ne ver to diſcover them „till they be furniſhed 
wich ſufficient forces to cruſh them; for in do. 
ing otherwiſe , they ſheuld diſcover it to their 
"own ruin:. Wherefore they ought to dif- 
ſemble ir wich all poſſible care; becau e rife 
conſpirators, when they finde themſelves dif. 


covered, of force are driven to act hat they 


can wir heut reſpet. We have an example here- 
of from the Romancs, who having Lt two le. 


gicns of ſouldiers to guard the C apuans againſt 
rhe Samnitcs, as other where we Hive ſ. id, the 


heads of thoſe Legions con pired together to op- 


preſs th: Capuans: Whereof notice being given 


at Rome, the matter wa: commi ted rv Rutil/ius 


the new Caniut, thar he ſhonld rake order ſor 


ir, who to lull aſleep th: conſpirators; gave it 
out, that che Senate had 2ga'n confirmed the 
Capuan Legions aboad there: Which thoſe 


ſeldiers giving credit to, and thinking they 


had time enough to execute their purpoſe;rhey 
never went about to haſten the matter: And 
ſo they ſtoo l ſlill, till they began to ſee that 
the Conſul ſcpatated the m one from another , 
which thing having begorren ſufpicion in 
them, made them diſcover themſelves, ani ex- 
ecute their defign... Nor can there be a fuller 
example on the one or the other part: 
for hereby ir appea:s: how flow men are in 
matters, where. they think they have time 


enough; and how quick, when x neceſſity. 


drives them to ir, Nor can a Prince er Re- 


G publique 


* 
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publique (that would defer the diſcovery of a 
treaſou for his own advantage) take a better 
courſe, then by ſume device or trick offer rhe 
conſpirators ſhortly ſome handſome oppor- 
tunicy, to the end that they attending that, or 
thinking they have time enough, may give lea- 
ſure to that Prince or Common Walch to 

uniſh them. They who have done other wiſe, 

ve haſtened th ir own deſtrut-on-,. as the 
Duke of Athens did, and William of che family 
of the Pax xi. The Duke being become the ty. 
rant of Florence, and underſtanding that there 
was 2 conſpiracy plotted againſt him „ cauſed 
withou: ſurther examiaing the matter, one of 
the con(pirators to be laid hold on, Which gave 
an alarme to the reſt, wherevpon arming 
themſ lues, they took the ſtare from him. Wil 
liam bein g a Commiſſar y in the valley of Chiana 
in :h: year 1501: having had notite ,. that in 
Arczzo there was, a conſpiracy in. favour of 
the Vitclli, to taks that Town from the Flo. 
renrines, preſently went to the town, an l not 
conſidering his own forces, nor the conſpira - 
tts, nor taking order to fur nich himſelf wich 
aay, by the Biſhops alvice, Who was his ſorv, 
cauſed one of the conſpicators to he laid hands 


on, vhereupon the fi+it preſently took arms, 


got away the town from rhe Florentines, and 
William of a Commiſſary was made a priſoner. 
But when t hoſe conſpiracies are feeble, theymay 
and ought without anyregard he ſuppreſſed. Vet 
in any caſe we muſt not follow two courſes 
which hase beenuſed in a maner eontrary onde 
to the other: The one by the forenam2d Duke 
of Athens, who to ſhew he believed tharhe had 
the citizens of Florence good wills, put one to 
death that detected a conſpiracy-againſthim 4 
T 
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The other by Pen # Siracuſan , who to ſound 


the minde of one hom he had in (ufpicion, a- 
greed that Callifſus, of whom he was very. 
confident , ſhould make him belicve that he 
ere working a plot again him; but theſe 
matters fell cut ill for them beth. For the 


one took all courage away from the accuſers ,. 


and encouraged rrai:ors; the other made the 
wy eaſie to his own rxine, or rather he him- 
ſelf was principal of the conſpiracy againſt him- 
ſelf, and ſo it fell out; for C allipprs ( being that 
de could without any reſpect practiſe ſuch 2 
thi ag againſt Dion) did it ſo i2 earneſt, that he 
took boch his life and his State from him. 


— 
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CHAP.” VII. 
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From whence proceeds it, tbat of the changes from 
liber to ſlavery, and fra ſlavery to liberty, 


ſome are without blood, athers exceeding blond)? 


qu will marvail perchance from whence 
it comes to paſ:, that of many changes 
which are made from a free State to a Tyran- 
nical , and cont: ac ily, ſome are wich much ef, 
fuſion of blood. otꝭ ers quite without any: for, 
as we learn by Hiftorics, in ſuch like alterati- 
ons ſometimes very many men have heen ſſain, 
an { ſometimes again nor one hath ſuffered any 


injury, as i: befell in the change that Rome 


made from her Kisgs to Conſuls, wherein 
none bar the Tarquins were baniſhed,. without 
wrozg don: roany-bodyelſe, Which depends 
h:reupon ; for that State that is changed, be- 
gins firſt either by violence, or without it: and 
when it begins wich violence, it. muſt needs 
begin 
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begin with doing wrong to many; and it is 
neceſſary afcerwards that in its deſtruction, 
they who have been wronged, revenge them- 
ſelves, and ſo from their deſire of revenge pro- 
ceeds the effuſion of blood and death of many. 
Bit when that State is begun by the common 
conſent of an univerſality , and thereby hath 
been amp'ify*d, it hath no cauſe afterwards, 
when that univcrſalicy is rained, to wrong o- 
thers then the head onely; and of this kinde 
was the State of Rome, and the Tarquins ba- 
niſnment, as alſo was in Florence the State 
which the Medici held, when afrcrwacds in 
their deſtructions in the year 1444. none elſe 
were hurt but they. And ſo ſuch like changes ne- 
ver prove very dangerous; but theſe rather are 
very full of danger, which are wrougkt by 
thoſe that endeayor to revenge themſelves 
withall, which have been ſuch, that they have 
cauſed horror even in him that reads them. 
And becauſe of examples to this purpoſe hiſto- 
dies are full fraught, I will let this paſs. 


_ 


* — 


CHAP, VIII. 


Ve that will make alteration in a Republique, muſt 
" conſider the ſub je he is to work upon. 


1 hath been formerly treated how that a ma- 
licious Citizen cannot work miſchief in a 
Republique that is not grown corruptedʒ hich 
concluſion is confirmed ( beſides the reaſons 
that chen were alledged) with the example of 
$9. Caſſius, and of Manlins Capitelinus. Which 
Spurius being an ambitious man, and deſirous 
w take upon him exiraordinary authority in 
Rome, 
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Rome, and gain the people to him by doing | 
them many good turns, as was that, to ell 
them thoſe fields, which the Romans had taken 
from che Hermici, this his ambition was de- 
ſecyed by the Fathers, and ſo much ſuſp: Red, 
that when he ſpake to the people and offered 
to give them thoſe moneys, which the Corn 
was fold for, that the Publique had cauſed robe 
brought from Sicily, they wWholly reſuſed them, 
thinking that Spurius meant to give them the 
— of their liberty. But had that people 
cen alreidy corrupred , they would not hare 
refuſed the ſaid price, but rather have opened 
him that way to the tyranny, which now they 
ſnut againſt him. A fuller example hereof Man- 
Fins Capitoſinus repreſents unto us; for in lim 
we ſee, what excellencies of mind and body, 
how many brave exploits acted in defence of a 
mans native Country, 2 brutiſſi deſire of rule 
quite raſes out: which (as ic appeared) grew in 
himfth:ough che envy He bore Camillus for the 
honors were dene him, whereby his under- 
landing was ſo blinded, as not conſider ing the 
manner of Government uſed in the City, ner 
examining, whereupon he was ro work, unapt 
as yet ta receive ſo evil a form, berook himſelf 
to raiſe tumults in Rome againſt the Senate, 
and contrary to the Laws of his Country. 
Whercin the perfection of that City is very evi- 
dene, and the goodneſs of the matter thereof; 
for in his caſe none of the Nobility, however 
that they were very eager deſendets the one of 
another, never ſtirred in his favour, nor any 
of his kindred underrook any thing in His de 
fence: whereas ordinarily whey others were 
accuſed, they uſed to accompany them in 4 
rueful manner, clad in black, and all forrowful; 
whereby 
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whereby they might gain compaſſion in favor 


of the defendant, and with Aſanlius none of 
theſe were ſeen. The Tribun-s of the people, 


ko were wont to favonr thoſe things, which 


ſeemed to be mov d for the peoples advantage, 
and the more they were againſt the Nobility , 
fo much the forwarder uſed to thrutt them, in 
this caſe held with the Nobility to ſuppreſs a 
common miſchief, The people of Rome ex- 
cecdingly deſit ous of their ewn advanrage , 
and a great fayourer of any thing that thwart- 
ed the Nobiliry , however they afforded Man · 
lias many favors, nevertheleſs, when the Tri- 
bunes cited him, and referre& his cauſe to 
de judged by the people, that people being be- 
come judge of a defendant , without regard 


eondemned him to death. Wherefore I believe 
there is not any example in this Hiſtory more 


proper to ſhew the goodneſs of that Common- 


wealthy orders, then this, fee ing that not one 
of this whole City moved in behalf of a very 


valourous Citizen, who as well publikely as 
Privately had done many worrhy acts: becauſe 
in all of them the love of their country was of 
more force than any other regard, and they 


eonſidered more the preſent dangers that de- 


pended on him, than his ſore-paſt deſerts. ſo that 
by his death they (cr the mſelves at liber ty. And 
T. Livius ſays, This end had that 


man, who had he not been born in 4 Hanc exitum habuit 
vir, niuu in libera ci- 


vitate natus eſſet, me- 


free State, was worthy of admirati- 
on. Where two things are to be morabilis. 
eonfidere> 3 the one, that by 
ether meam a man oughe to ſcek after 
ory in 4 City corrupted , than in one 
that lives ſtrialy according to the civil go- 
xernment 3 the other is (wich is almoſt the 
lame 
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ſame with the fiſt ) char men in rheir proceed 
ings, and the rather in actions of con{cquen 
ſhouid conſider the times, and conforme them 
ſelves thereunto: and thoſe that by their 
vill choice, or natural inclination diſagree with 
the times, moſt commonly lwe unhappily, and 
their actions have bur ill ſucceſſes. Th contra 
; befalls thoſe that can accord th the times; 
aud Without queltion, by the Hiſtorians words 
which we for merly mentioned, we may make 
ithis concluſion, that if Manlizs had been borne 
in the times that Marius and Silla were, where 
the matter was already corrupted, that his 
ambition could have made fome impreſſion 
.therein, he might, have workd che ſame «fed, 
and had the fame ſucceſs that Silla and Marius 
Had, and others afrerwards, who after them 
aſpird to the Tyranny. So in like manner, 4 
Silla ant Mari had liv'd in Manlius his dale 
they had been cruſhd in the very egge : for 
one man may indeed begin with his evill cour 
ſes and miſchievous waies to debauch the 
people of a City + but it is impoſſible tha 
one mans liſe can ſuffice to corrupt it ſo, that he 
himſelf can make any advantage thereof. And 
in caſe it were poſſible, that in trad᷑ of time, he 
could do it, yet would it be impothble, in re- 
gard of the manner of mens proceedings, who 
are impatient, and cannot defer any paſſion of 
theirs long. Mor eover, they erre in their affairs, 
and in thoſe eſpecially which they much deſire, 
in ſo much as eicher through their ſmall pati 
ence, or through their error , they would 
venture upon the executing of their — 
in counter time, and ſo come to an evill end, 
Therefore is it neceſſary, if a man would gain 
authority in a Republick, and induce oo ill 
orme 
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me thereinto, to find the matter already dif. 
derd by time, and that by little and little, and 
om age to age is brought into diſorder, 
uch of force comes thereunto, when it 
not ( as formerly hach been ſaid ) re- 
tina by verruous examples, or by new 
$reduc'd to the firft principles. Manlius 
n Fad been à rare man, and famovs, had 
e been borne in 4 corrupted City. And 
fore ſhould rhofe Cirrzens that in Re- 
blicks vndercake 5 thing __ in; fa; 
bt of liberty, or in favout of Tyranty, 
onfider the ed: th-y are 0 Aren! 
u from thence conjecture the -difficutry of 
e wor ke: ſor it is as hard and dangerous 
ſet free a people thr would live in thral. 
om, as to inthrall a people that would live 
- and becapſe we have before rouchd , 
t in all manner of actions men ſhould con- 
Mer the quality of the times, aud proceed 
effformably to thoſe, we will ſpeak of them 
leutzth in the Chapter following. 


- 


« man muſt of neceſſity change with the 
times, if he will almaies have good ſucceſs 
in his undertakings. 


Have many times conſider d, how. the oc- 
: exffon of mens good or evill fortunes de- 
nds upon the manner of the encounter of 
Heir proceedings with the times: for it is 
ident, that ſome men proceed in their af- 
Ares with violence, others with regard and 
Winefs. And becauſe that in the one _ , 
. TT othe 
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other of theſe two ways, the convenient term 
are tranſgreſſed , being that they cannot hit 
upon te true way both in the one and the o- 
ther they fail. But he fails leaſt, and oftneſt lighes 


upon good ſucceſs, that meets (as I have ſaid); 


time in its own way, and always proceeds ac. 


cording as his own nature puts him forward, 


Every one knows how Fabius Maximus pro- 
ceeded with his Army careſully and warily,far 
from all that kind of metle and confidence 
which otherwhiles the Romans uſed ; and hit 
good fortune weuld have ir, that this his w 

zprecd well with the times: for Hannibal being 
come a young man into Italy, and with a freſh 
gale of fortune, and having twice broken the 
Romane Armies, and that Republike almoſt loſt 
all her good ſoldiers , and therefore being ai. 
frighred, could not light upon beiter fortune 
than to have ſuch a Captain, who by his ſlow. 
neſs and warineſs ſhould keep the enemy in 
play wich vain delaies.: Nor could Fabius a 
met with c me fitter ſor his ways - whereupon 


came it to paſs that he grew glorious, And 


that Fab ius did this upon the inſtigation of his 
own nature, and not upon a meer choice, we 
ſee that when Scipio deſired to paſs over into 
Aﬀeica wich thoſe Armies, whereby to make 
an end of the war, Fabi much contradicted 
it, as he that could nor go out of his own pace, 
nor leave his own cuſtome, ſo that for all him, 
Hannibal might have continued ſtill in Italy for 
he perceived not, that the times were changed, 
and it was needſul to alter the manner of mak- 
ing war. And had Fabius been King of 
Rome, he might eaſily, have ſpoiled that 
war, becauſe he would not kave known how 
to alter his proceedings with the a'teration of 
times. 


| 
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times. But being he was born in a Republike, 
where there was divers Cirizens., ant divers 
humors, as ſhe hac Fabi, Who was excellent in 
thaſe times, when the war was onely to be 
ſupported ; ſo had ſhe Scipio in the times when 
their enemies were to be overcome. Whence 
giſes it, that a Republike hath a longer life, 
and longer enjoys good fortune than a princi- 
—. becauſe ſhe can bet er fit her ſelf for 

eral accidents, by reaſon of the variety 
of her Subject: that are in her, then can a 
Prinee : for a man that is accuſtomed to pro- 
ceed in one manner, never alters, as it is ſaid, 
and muſt of neceſſity, when the times diſagree 


with his way, go to wrack. Peter Soderini , 


formerly ſpoken of, proceeded in all his a- 
fairs with mildneſs and patience : and he and 
his Country proſpered, while the times agreed 
with his manner ofproceedings : but when the 
times fell out ſo, that it was needſul to break 
off all patience and mildneſs,he kae w not how 


todo it : ſo that together with his Country he 
fell roruine, Pope Julius the ſecond carried 
himſelf all the time of his Ponrificate with great 
nolence and rage. and becauſe the times ſorred 
well therewith, all his undertakings ſucceeded 
well. But if other times had come, that would 
have required other advice, of force he muſt 
kave gone to deſtruction : becauſe he would 
| dever have altered his manner nor order in 
is. proceedings. And that we cannot change 
wr. ſelves, there are two reaſons; the one 
ſe we cannot reſiſt that which our nature 
winclined te; the other is, becauſe when one 
man. in ſuch a kind of E hath 
dene on luckily, it is impoſſible to perſwade 
him, that things will prove well, where 

e 
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hee proceeds otherwiſe. Whereupon it come 
to pals, that in one man fortune varies, be- 
cauſe ſhee changes the times, and he changes 
not his courſes. Thence ariſes alſo the ruine of 
a City, becauſe the orders of Commonwealth 
change not with the times, as we have treated 
heretofore at large, but they are flower : for | 
it is a greater trouble to them to change; and 
to effect it, they have need of times which 4 

1 


ſhould in a manner take & Republick quite of 
the things whereby a- thorongh alteration'Þ 1; 
ſhould be made in her: for whicti one man 4 }| | 
lone iuffices not by changing the manner of , 
her proceedings, And becauſe wee have made « 
mention of Fabius Maximus, who held eff 


Hannibal with delayes, I purpoſe ro treate in ” 

the following Chapt: t, Whether a Captain, be- 

ing deſirous to fight a bartel with the enemy in | 

any caſe, can be ſo hindred that he do it 0 

not. 1 

O . 

x} 

CHAP. X. al 

That a Captain cannot avoid battell, when his 

enemy wil! fight in any caſe. tor 

Neus Sulpitius the * 

itivs Dictator adver- an 

2 — — dictator held off from || in 

lens ſe fortune committere ad- fighting with the French, | ax 

verſus hoſtem, quem ten pus de- being not willing to fland ut 

teriorem in dies, & locus alie- a fortunes diſcretion itt s Ine 

nus faceret. n de 

tryall againſt bis enemy, r 

whom time and a ſtrange Country wou'd contime- | fr 

ally weaben and conſume, When ſuch an error | 6, 

en ues, where all men or the greater part of | t 

them erre, I;chink ic not much amiſs mary | ſigh 
times 
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times ro reprove it. Wherefore though I have 
Formerly ſeveral times ſhewed, how the actions 
adout great matters now adays differ from 
thoſe of ancient times; yet I think ir not ſuper. 
huout ar this preſentro repeat it: for if in any 

tir differs from the ancient orders, it is eſ- 

ial yin military orders, where now is not 
any of thoſe things obſerved ,which rhe ancients 
made much account of. And this inconvenient 
grewfirſt hereupon, becauſe Commonwealths 
and Princes, have committed this care ro o hers, 
and to avoid dangers, have much lai aſide thac - 
exerciſe z and ifperchance ſometime a King in 
our days venture to go in perſon. we believe not 
therefore that he ſoeks out any new orders that 
ire more commendable : for when they chance 
to give themſelves to that imployment, they do 
i rather in ſhew of their pompe, then upon zny 
other laudable occafion. Yer do theſe com mit 
1 ſſer errors , perſonally viſiting their rmies, 
and keeping in their own hands the Majeſty of 
their Government, then Republikes do, eÞpeci- 
ally thoſe of Italy, which truſt to others, not 
underftanding any thing in the wars, or at- 
tend ing to any thing belonging to them: and 
on the other ſide 5 when they are deſirous 
{whereby they may feem to be Princes) to take 
any thing into deliberation, they commit there- 
inexceeding many errors. And however that 
other where 1 have treated of ſome of them, yet 
arthispreſent I will not for bear to tell one of 
very great importance. When theſe lazy 
tes, or effeminate Commonwealths ſend 
forth any Commander of theirs, the wiſeſt 
*emmiſſion that they think they can give 
him ; is ro charge him, thit in any caſe he 

* 

fight not a- battel, but avoid it, and con- 
N S ceiting 
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ceiting with themſelves that herein they imi- 
tate Fabiur Maximus iis difgereyon,who by for- 
bearing to fight, ſaved the Romane State they 
underſtand not that moſt commonly, this com- 
miſſion is either to no purpoſe, er elſe hurtſul. 
For we muſt take this for a concluſion, that a. 
General, that wül gbide in the field, cannot a. 
void a battel, hen the enemy will in any cafe 
fight. So that this commiſſion is but thus, as if he 
ſhould ſay, fight with thine enemy at his plex 
ſure, and not at thine oA. For! if a man will 
abide in the field and nor fight, the ſareſt way 
is ro keep himſelf fiſty miles off from his enemy 
at leaſt., and then keep; good ſpiouns, ſo that 
if he chance / to bend crowards4h:e, thowmaift 
avoid him at leifure; Another courſe is to im. 
mure him/elf up ina Cityz hut the one and the 
ether of rheſe rwo courles is very pernicions, 
In the firſt he leaves his Country in prey to rhe 
enemyzand a valiant Prince will rather hazard 
the battel than prolong the war with ſo much 
dammage to his Subjects. Aud in the ſecond rhe 
loſs is evident; for it muſt needs be, that retit 
ing thy ſelf within rhe; walls of a+ Town with 
thy Army, theu be beſiged, and at length ſuſſet 
famine, and ſo be forced to yeeld: inſomuch a 
to avoid battel by either df theſe two means, 
mult needs prove very hurtful. The courſe 


that Fabius Maximus held, to; abide in ſtrong 


places is very good, when thou haſt an - Army 


lo valorous, that the enemy dares not come to 


find thee in thy advantages. - Nor can it beſaid 
that F abiut avoided fighting, but rather that he 


would fight at his advantage. For if Hannibal 


had gane to find him, Fabius would have 


ſtaid for him, and fought wich him; but Hat iv 


ni bal durſt not deal with him after his * 
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do the batrel was as well avoided by Hannibat 
as by Fabius; butifone of them had been de- 
firous to have hazarded in any caſe , the other 
had bur one of theſe three remedies, to wir 
thoſe two we have before mentioned, or to flie. 
There are many examples and maximes in the 
war, which the Romanes made with Philip of 
Macedon, Father of Pcrſes, to make good what 
I ay; for Philip being aſſailed by the Romanes, 


reſolved not to come to battel; and therefore 


firſt he thought to do as Fabius Maximas had 
done in Italy, and placed himſelf with his Ar- 
my upon the tap of a m-untain, where he for- 
tied imſelf all he could, deeming that the Ro- 
mans had not the heart to come and find him 
therez but when they went thicher,and fought 
with him, and drove him from the mountain, 
being not able to withſtand them, he fled with 
the greater part of his people: and that which 
faved him was the roughneſs of the Country, 
ſo that the Romans could not follow the pur- 
ſuite. Philip then being unwilling to fight, 
and having pitcht his campe near the Romans, 
had no other mean but ro fly; and having 
found by th's experience, that when they 
meant not to fight, ir was not encugh for 
them to get upon the top of the mountains; 
and having no mind to incloſe himſelf in any 
Town, rcſolved to take the other cour ſe, to re- 
move many miles diſlant from the Romanes 
Campe. Whcreupon, if the Romanes were jn 
one Province, they went into another, and 

Aways they went thither from whence the 
KRomanes were parted : and confidering in the 
end, how that in prolonging the war this way, 


4 his own eſtate declined , and how that his Sub. 


&&s were ſometimes by himſelf, . 
8 2 1s 
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his enemies daily opprefſed, reſolved to putit 
to the tryal of a day, and ſo came to a fer bat- 
tel with the Romane. It is profitable then not 
to fight. hen the Armies have tkeſe condition 
which Fabius his Army had, or that then had 
that of C neu Su lpirius, winch are, to have an 
Army ſo good, that the enemie dares not come 
and find thee within thy. fortifications, and that 
the enemy though he be in thy Country, yet 
hath he not much footing therein, where he 
may ſeff-r want of proviſions; and in this cafe 
the courſe is advantagious for the reaſons Titus 

Nolens ſe fortunn Living, alledges: Unwilling 1 
committere advetſus ſtand at fortunes diſcretion on a try: 
hoſter „ query tem- al againſt his r = end 
pus dcteriorem in- 4 ftrange Country would daily wes: 
— locus atienus en and conſume, But in any other 
, caſe the barrel cannor be avoided, 

but with thy ſhame and danger: for to ſſie (u 
Philip did) is the ſame that ir is to be routed, 

and that with the more diſgrace, by how much 

the leſs thou haſt made proof of thy valor. And 
however he had the luck to eſcape, anothe 
could nor have had the like, unleſs he had help 

by the ſcĩituation of the Country, as well a 

he. That Hannibal was a maſter in the art df 
war, I think every one will acknowledge, and 
being to oppoſe Scipio in Aff ica, if he had feet 

any advanrage in prolonging che war, without 
doubt he would have done it, and peradventute 
could too (being a good Commander and have 

ing a good Army )as well as Fabius did in Itah. 

Bur being he di1 ir nor, we may well believe, 

that ſome important reaſon perſwaded kim (6 

for a Prince that hath an Army levied, and ſeei 

that for want of moneys or friends he cannot 


keep them long together, is a very fool if ke 
ven. 
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ventures not his fortune, before h's Army falls 
aſunder; for- by delaying he certainly — 
whereas hazzarding he might overcome. Ano- 
ther thing there is yet much to be accounted 
of, which is, that à man ought ( even in his 
loſing) ſeek to gain glory; and it is more glo- 
ry, to be overcome by force, than by any 
other inconvenient, rhar may have made 
thee loſe. Therefore ir muſt needs be that 
Hannibal was forc't by theſe neceſficies.; and 
on the other fide Scipio, if Hannibal 
would have protracted the war, and he 
durft nor have adventured to go ſeek him in 
his Trenches, had nor ſuffered therein, is that 
he had already overcome Siphax, and taken ſo 
many Towns in Aﬀrick , ſo that he could have 
continued there with ſecurity and convenien- 
cy, as well as in rah. Which was notſo 
with Hannibal, when he had to deal with Fa- 
bins „ nos with thoſe French men, when the 
were oppaſed by Sulpitins. So much the leſs 
alſocan he avoid the fight, that with an Army 
iprades another mans Country, he muſt (when- 
ſoever the enemie faces him) fight with him c 
and if he incampes before any Town, ſo much 
the rather is he obliged ro fight, as in- our days 
it beſell Duke Charles of Burgundy, who being 
fer down before Morat, a Town belonging to 
the Swiſſers, was aſſaulted by them and bro- 
den; and ſo ir chanc'd to the French Army, 
that incamping at Novarra, was in like mans» 
nen routed by the Swiſſers. 
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CHAP. XI. 
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He that hath to deal with many, however that he 


their firft violence, overcomes. 


He Tribunes' of the peoples power in 
Rome was great, and neceſſary, as many 
times we haye ſaid : for otherwiſe it would ne- 
yer have been poſſible ro bri.ile the Nobiliries 
ambition, which would much ſooner , then ir 
did, have corrupted that Commonwealth: yet 
becauſe in every thing as is often ſaid) ſome 
evil 1 to every thing lies lurking in it, 
which cauſes new accidents to ariſe, it is'need- 
ful with new orders to remedy them. Where- 
fore the Tribunitial power being grown inſo- 
lent, and terrible to the Nobility, and roalt 
Rome, ſome very hurtful inconvenient ro- the 
Romane liberty would have riſen , if-rhe vu 
had not been ſnewed by Appius landing, here. 
by they might defend rhemſelves xzgainiſt the 
Tribunes ambition: whieh was that they al- 
ways found ſome one among them, that either 
was fearful or might be corrupted, ot that was 
2 lover of the common good : ſo that they dif- 
er him to oppoſe other mens wills, that de · 
ired to draw forward any deliberation ægainſt 
the Senates will. Which remedy was a great 
allay to ſuch an authority, and a long time 
much helped Rome. Which thing hath made 
me confider, that whienſoever many powerful 
ones are united together againſt one that is pow. 
er ful, though all they together are much more 
puiſſant then he, yet may there much more be 
| hoped 


be the weaker, provided that he can but fuppert 
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hoped for in hinbalone,: thangh leſs powerful, 
then ĩn choſe many. though very ſtrong : for 
(leaving a part all choſe things, wherein one a- 
lone is able to do m rethen many;which things 
e innumerable q this will abways come to 
hat one alone. taking but a little care, ſhall 
rale to diſunite choſe many; and fo weakens, 
tharbody which as ſtrang. I Mill not herein 
alleckge unc ient example, which are very fte- 
quent; the modern ſhall ſuffice me, which have 
fainin our days. In the year 14 84. all Italy con · 
ſpired againſt the Veneti ans, Who whenithey- 
were in 2 manner wholl y-Joſt;; and could nog 
an yenmnre abide in the field with their Army. 
they corrupret Lodwick that then ruled in Mil- 
an; and by means of that corruption made an 
tocord, w hereim they not only had again the 
towns they had loſt, but uſur pad a part of the 
ſtate o Ferrara. And thus they that had been 
looſers\ in the war remained gainers by the 
A ew years paſt, che whole eld con- 
ae France iyet before they came to 
end oſ the war;Spain broke off from her 
confederares, and made agreement with her, in 
ſo muchi as the reſt / of the conſedera tes alſo 
were forced to make their accords too. Se that 
withant doubt, we bought al ways judge, hen 
we ſer n Nar made by many: againſt one, that 
that ono is Jake g be a. gainet ar the end. provid 
ed that he be of ſuch valour , that he i able to- 
ſuſtain the firſt brunts , and ſo govern himſelf 
with the rime as to attend time : which if he 
were not able to do, he would run the hazard 
ef many dangers, as it happened to the Veneti- 
in, che eighth year, who if they could 
temporiſed with the French Army, and 
o have had time to gain themſelves ſome 
84 of 


Machiaueli Diſcontſes. 
of thoſe that were confederated againſt them, 
they might have eſcaped that deſtruction, 
but not having ſo good an . Army, .as thereby 
ro play with the enemy a hile; and hereup· 
on not having had leiſure to take any of them 
afunder, they were ruined : for we ſaw, that 
zhe Pope when he had” What was his, became 
cheir friend, and ſo Spaine, and very willing - 
ly the one and the other of theſe two Princes 
would have ſaved them the ſtate of Lombardy 

againſt France, for fear of making ir too great 

in Italy, if it had been in th<ir- power. The 
Venerians then might have- given a; parr, to 
fave the reft, which if they had done in time, 
that it had appeared it az tot efextream ne- 
ceſſity, and before the beginning of the war, 
would have been wiſely done of them; but 
when the wars were begun, it was diſgraceful; 
and peradventure of ſmall benefir. But before! 
. —-—̃. 
could ee | very few-rhe way to! 
help; aud none to acviſe it:. Bur? to — 
gun to the beginning of this diſcontſe., 3 cn 
clude, that even ſo as rhe Senate of Rome had 
a remedy to ſave their country from the Tri- 
bunes ambition, becauſe they were many, ſo 
fall any Frinct that is aſſuiled by many nde 
a temedy,' henſoever he knows withy diſcre - 
tion how to uſe the convenient means to diſu- 


nite them. 
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CHAP. X 
That a. wiſe Commander upon bis own ſouldiers 


Huld lay all manner of neceſſity ro fight , and 
take it, as much as he can, from his enemies. 


T other times we have treated „ of what 
A advantage necetfiry 13 to hamane actions, 
and to what glory they have thereby been pro- 
mored; and that by ſome moral Philoſophers 
it hath been written, that mens hands and 
rongues two of their worthicſt inſtruments to 
ennoble them, would never have worked ſo 
perſectly, nor have brought mens labors to 
that excellency, whercunro we fee them now- 
come, had they nor been thruſt forward by ne- 
ceſſity. The vertue then of ſuch neceſſity being 
known by the ancient Commanders of Armies, 
and how thereby the ſouldiers minds were 
made the more obſtinate to fight, they uſed all 
their induſtry, to force them by it. And on the 
other ſide, they aſwelhendeavort d, to free their 
enemies from it; and hereupon many times 
opened that way to the enemy , which 
they could have ſhur againſt them, and ſhut it a- 
gainſt rhcir own- ſoldiers, which they could have 
left open for them. He then thar deſires, either 
that a City defend ir ſelf obſtinately, or that an 
Army in the field fight it out refolutely, muſt 
try his wits to make an impreſſion in the hre ſts 
of them that are to fight, that ſuch a neceſ- 
firy lies npon them. Whereupon a diſcreer 
Commander that is going to beſige a Town, 
may conjectute of the facility or difficulty in 
taking it , by the knowledge and nn. 
8.5 
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of the neceſſity that binds the inhabirants to de- 
fend themſclves; and as he fands the neceſſity 
urging them robe great, ſo let him judge it 
difficult ro overcome them, or otherwiſe eaſie. 
Whence ir proceeds „ that thoſe Towns which 
have rebelled , are harder to be regained then 
they were at their firſt-conqueſt ;. for in the be. 
ginning not having any cauſe to fear puniſh- 
ment, as not having offeaded, they yeeld cafily;; 
but thinking ( after they have rebelled) that 
they have offended „ and hereupon fearing the 
chaſliſement, they prove harder to be recover- 
ed. Moreover ſuch obſtinacy ariſes from the in- 
nate harreds which neighboring Princes ard. 
Republiques, bear one to another, which pro- 
eceds from their ambition to rule, and the jea- 
louſie of their 6wn ſtate, eſpecially if they be 
Republikes as it chances in Tuſcany, Which 
ſtriſe and contention hath cauſed, and ever will, 
2 great difficulty in the maſtery of the one or o- 
ther. Whereot he that conſiders well the City 
of Florences neigꝭ bers, and th ſe of Venice ,, 
will not marvel! (as many do) that Florence 
hath ſpent more in her wars, and gained leſs 
then Venice, for this is , becauſe the Venetian: 
never four d their neighboring Towns ſo obſli- 
nate intheir defence, as Florence hath; for that 

all rhe Towns confiniag upon Venice have been: 
accuſtomed to live in ſubjection under a Prince, 
and not free ; and thoſe that have b: en uſed 

to ſer ve, make ſmall account of changing their 

Lord, or rather many times they much deſire 

it. So that Venice (however ſhe hath had 

more powerful neighbors then Florence) yet 

becauſe ſhe hach fund the Townes leſſe 

obſtinare againſt her, hath been able ſoon» 

er to ſubdue them then the other could, 
being 
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being enviroScd touch by frre Towns, A Com- 
- mandetiihercfore hend (ro retygu to our firlk 


diſcourſe } when hei don before any Town, 
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protide rich all diligence to take from the de- 
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they arc afraid of gy evra if they doubr 
their liberty is aimed at „ ſhew them there is 
nothing intended againſt the common good, but 
2gaivfi ſome few ambitions men in che City, 
which thing: bath, many times facilitate ſuch 
enterpriſes and taking of Towns, And though. 
ſuch colours are eaſiy ſcen through , and eſpe- 
cially by underſtanding men, yet are the peo- 
ple oſt decetycd thereby, wha he ing deſirous of 
the preſent:peacg, thyr cheir eyes againſt any 0+ 
der j ſnare; iat under large - promiſes can be. 
Vid ſor them. And, this way exceeding many 
Cities, have been reduced to ſervitude, as it 
beſell iFlgrence in theſe latter days, and. 
Craſſus alſo wirh his whole. Army, Ho though 
he kacw the Parthians prami.cs were not ro be 
eredired , which were made - onely. to take. 
from his ſoldiers, the neceiſjty of, defending 
themſclyes , yet could he not keep. them obſti- 
nate, being blinded by. the offirs of peace made 
the m by their enemies, as in particular may be 


ſcen in his life, by him that ſhall read it. When 


phe Samnires, contrary to che articles of agree- 
ment, upon the ambhion of ſome ſew had for» 
raged and ſpoiled the Romans their conſede- 
rates ſie las, and aſtet Wards ſent Ambaſſadors to 
Rome to require peace, offering to make reſti- 
tution of all that was taken, and deliver 
them priſor ers che authors of rhoſe broyles 
and robberics., they were refus'd by the Ro- 
mans, and ſent back to Samnium without 
hope 
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hope of - ipreeietit : cn, Pom the 
commander of the Sa pnives:Army ,, wirha u- 
table oration of his ſhewed . Romas would 
have War in any caſe; and though for their 
own parts they wiſhedfor peace, yet ne 
made rhemtake the war-in hand , ſaying theſe- 
words, They jufth tabe arms that 


Juſtum eft bellum, are forced to dv ſo and piouſly too 
Tubus neceſlariam;& „hi have no ber bope 2 in 


pia arma, quibus nil 
in armis ſpes non eſt. 


them. Upon which neceſſity he 
with his ſouldiers grounded his 
hopes of victory. And to the end I need 
not return again to this matter, I think it 
fic vo alledge thoſe examples of the Ro- 
mans, which are moſt worthy of remarke ; 
Cain Manilins went forth: with an army to 
incountet the Veicntes, and part of their 
Army having forced his trenches, ' Manilins 
came ſpeedily with new Troops to ſucour 
His own , and that the Veientes ſhould not 
eſcape „ gurrded all rhe paſſages into the 
campe. Whereupon the Veientes ſeeing rhem- 
ſelves ſhut in lof all fides „ began to fighe 
with ſych fury, that they ſlew Manilins, and 
would have otherthrown all che reſt of the 
Roman, if, by the wiſdom of one Tri- 
bune , a way for them to eſcape by, had not 
been opened. Where we ſee that whiles ne- 
ceſſiry conftraned the Veientes ro fighe, they 
ſtood to irſtoutly; bur as ſoon #4 a way was o- 
pened for them, they thought more upon flying 
then fighting. The Volſci and Equĩ having ente 
red wi h their armies upon the Roman territo- 
ties, the Conſuls were ſent againſt them, and 
whiles they wege in fighr,the Yolſcies army, the 
ehicf whereof was Ve#ius Metin, chanced to 


do be incloſed between their own trenches, 
which 


| which che Romans were, now. become maſters; : 


Roman commanders being got within the walls. 


' ſo that having caſt all their ar mes upon the 


and the other Roman, Army, who ſeeing 
— muſt all either dic or make —_— — 
ſword , he ſpake thus to his ſofdiers, Come, 
along with mee; there is neither a 1 0 
rampire mr ditch to oppoſe you, — — 
but men only againſt men yon are ti armatis — 
equall to them in valour, and, which virtute pares ; quod 
ir the laftand hardeſt weapon, your 2 & maximum 
neceſſity gives you ad¹νF,e D of © eſt, heceſſitate 
them.” Inſomuch as this neceſſary , Wpeneres eftis, 
is termꝰ'd by Titzs Livius the extreameſt and 
greateſt weapon. Cami llus the wiſeſt of. all the 


of the Vejentes — wich his Army, whereby 
to takeit more eaſily, and to free the enemies 
from chat laſt — themſelves 
grve command ſo that the Vejentes heard it, 
that none ſhould hurt thoſe that were diſar d: 


ground, that City was taken with little or no 
ef:fion of blood; Which co:rſe was after 
wa:ds followedby many Commanders. 


— — 


C HAP. XIII. 


Whether more truft is to be re poſed in a good C em- 
mander that bath a weak Army, or in 4 
0:6 Army. that | bath. a weak, Comman« 

PF. 


gms mr <A from Rome, went 
from thence to the Volſci, where having 
gotren together an Army to be reveng'd of his 
own Citizens, came from thence ro Rome; 
fom whence he was mov'd to depart, 2 

C 
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for pirry to his mother, than by the *Romans:: 
forces. Upon which _ Livius ſaies that 
Hereby it i known that the Commonwealth 
of Rome grew [more by the Captains valours. 
than the ſoldiers, coil dering that the Volſci 
formerly had been abw. ĩes loſers, and only then 
had overcc me when Co iolanus was their 
General: And how ever that Lie holds ſuch 
an opinion, yet we ſce in many places of his- 

Hiſtory, that Soldiers without any Captain 
have given extraordinary 'proofs of their 
vators, and have been better ordered and ficr- 
eer after rhe death of their Conſuls, than be- 
fore they were ſlain, as it "happend in the 
Army which the Remans had in Spain unter 
the Scipisesʒ which when the two Captains 
were flain, was able by its own! valor not 
only to ſave it (cif, but ovetcome the Enemy: 
and keep-rthyr Province for the Republick. 
So relating all, wee ſha'l find many examples: 
where the Soldiers val:r alone hath gor the 
day, and many others Where the Generals 
valor only hath done the ſame effect. In ſo 
much as wee may well judge, that either of 
them hath need of the other. And here it is 
not amiſs ro conſider firſt, Whether is mcſt to 
be feared, either a good Army led by an un- 
$kilfall Commander, or a good Commander 
f. lowed. by a bad Army: And taking after 
Ceſars opinion, ſmall accountis to be made of 
the one or the other : for when he wenr into 
Spain againſt Afranius and Petre jus, who had 

that with them a good Army, heſaid he little doubt. 

4 ex- ed them, Becauſe he went againſt an Army that 

ci l[ached a Commander, ſhewing the Comman- 

4 ders weakneſs, On rhe contrary when he 

went into Theſſaly againſt Pompey, be ſaid, 
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L inſt @ Commander without an Amy. Vado 
pr thing may be confiderd , which „„ f 
more eaſie, either for a good Commander to ne ex. 
make a good. Army, or for a good Armyito'ercitus 
make a good Commander; Whereupon I an- 
ſwer, that the queſtion ſeems already decided: 
for more eaſily many ſhall find one, or ſhall 
inſtruct one ſo that he become good, than one 
alone ſhall many. Lucullus when he was ſent 
againſt Mubridates, was alcogether unexperd 
in the warz yet that good Army, wherein 
were ſo many good Chieftaines, quickly made 
him a skilful Commander, For want of Sol- 
diers the Romans put many ſlaves in Armes, 
and gave ord:r to Sempronius Gracchus to train 
them, who in a ſmall time made a very good 
Army of them. Pelopidas and Epaminondas (ay 
we have ſaid otherwhere ) after they hai deli- 
vered Thebes their native Country out of the 
Spartans bondage, male the Thebans exceed 
ing good Soldiers in a ſhort time, that they 
were able notonly to ſuſtain', but overcome 
| the Soldiers of Sparta zſo that the caſe is e- 
| =o on both ſides: forthe one being good, may 
don fand the other ſo: yer a good Army wi h- 
out & good head, ordinarily becomes inſolent 
and dangerous; as was the Macedonian Army 
aſter Alexander his death. an41 likewiſe rhe 
Veterane ſoldi rs in the civil warres. $2 that 
I think, that much more account is to be made 
of a Commander that hath time aud conve- 
ni:nce to train up and arme hy Soldiers, than 
of an inſolent Army, having a Captain from 
among them tumultuarily made their Chief. 
Wherefore double glory and renown may 
well be aſcrib'd ro thoſe Commanders. 
ho have not only taken upon them to o- 
ver come. 
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ver come the enemy, but before their comming 


to fight with them, have to make them fir for 
the occaſion, diſciplint and inſtructed their 
Armies well: for therein appears their vertue 
double and admirable; whereas if the charge 
hereof were communicared to many, far leſs 
account or eſteem would be made of them. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


New fleights and invent ions, that are uſd in the 


midſt of a figbt, and new cryes that are heard, 
what effełle they produce. 


F what moment in combares and fights 2 


new accidentis, that ariſes upon any new: 
matrer ſeen or heard, appears in many places, 
and eſpecially in that occaſion, where the Ro- 
mans fought with the Volſci, where Qu xting 
feeing one of the horns of his Army beginning 
ro fayle, began to cry out aloud, that they 
ſhould Rand firm: becauſe the other horne of 
the Army was already victorious: by which 
words, ha vir g encourag'd hi ewn, and affrigh- 
ted his enc mies, hee overcame th-m, And 
if ſuch vociterations in an Army well orderd be 
of great effect, in one then that is but tumul- 


tuary and ill diſciplind, they muſt needs be of | 


much greater: becauſe the whole frame there. 
of moves hy the like wind. To this purpoſe F 
will alledge a notable example befaln in our 
dayes, The City of Perugia, a few years ſince, 
was divided into two factions ,. of the Oddi, 
and the Bagliori; theſe raignd there, the o- 
thers were banilhd men, who having by helg: 
of theix allics gotten an Army together, and 
brought 
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broughtirinroſome Town confining upon Pe- 
rugia, by favour of their faction one night enterd 
theCiry.& without being de ſeryd, came to take 
the Piazza; & becauſe that City hath chains on 
all the corners of the waies, which kept them 
bart, rhe Soldiers belonging to the Oddi had 
a man went before them, who with a bar of 
Tron was to break the locks of thoſe chains, to 
the end the horſe might paſs, & there being but 
one only left them to break which immediately 
opened in o the Pjazra , and now @ generall 
alarme being given, nd he that broke them, 
being oppreſſ d by the multitude that followd 
him, and not able therefore well to lik ap 
his armes with his bar, whereby to imploy ir, 
chanc'd to ſay Stand back 3 which word going 
by degrees, ſaying back, began to cauſe rhe 
fartheſt off to flie, and ſo by little and little the 
reſt wich ſuch force, that they all routed one 2. 
nother. And thus the d<fign of the Qd#di, by oc- 
caſſon. oſ ſo poor an aceident, became fruſtrate. 
where we may conſider, that diſcipline, and 
order is not uſefull in an Army ſo much for 
orderly fighting, as that every ſmall accident 
put ther nor = into diforder : for, were ir 
for nothing elſe, the ordinary mulricude is un- 
fit for the warrs, becauſe every rumor, every 
voice, every noiſe changes them, and puts them 
to flight.- And therefore a good Commander, 
among his other orders, ought appoint thoſe - 
that are to take the word from him, & ro paſs 
iro others, and accuſtome his Soldiers, ſo that 
they give no credit ſave only to their own offi- 
cers;to the end that they tellthem only, v hat 
is given them in charge from him : for when 
this pare is not well obſery'd, many diſorders 
often fall out. Touching the fight of 4 
things, 
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rhiffgr every Commander onght well hen 
his wirs, ro make ſome ſhew: whiles the bartail 
is in tryal, whereby to encourage his own, and 
diſhearten the enemy, becauſe among thoſe ac- 
cidents which may give thee the victory, this is 
the maſt effectuall. Whereof wee alledge for 
teſtimony the example of Cneus Suipitint the 
Roman Dictatour, whe comming to fight a bat - 
tell with the French, arm'd all the poor drud - 
ges and raſcality of the Camp : and Having 
mounted th-m upon Mules and poor Aſſes 
with armes and enſignes, to make them ſeem 
as if they were cavalry; he plac'd them be- 
hind i hill. and commanded that at 4 ſignall 
giren, hiles hes in the honeſt of the battel 
they ſhonld ſhew themſelves to the enemy, 
which: thing ſo ordered and done, put the 
French men in ſuch a fright- that they loſt 
they day. And therefore à good Commander 
ought to do two things; the one is, to try ſatae 
of- theſe inventions to ſtartle the enemy: the 
other, to ſtand ſo prepirit that the enemy 
offering any ſuch co bim, he may be able to 
diſcover and quite fruſtrate them, as di the 
Indian King to Semiramis; who ſeeing, that 
King had a: great number of Elephants, t 
aſſright him and make him think ſher had 
more her ſelf than he, made a great many 
of them of dolls and Bufaloes Hides; and: h- 
ving pur uphn Camells, ſent them be- 
fore : but chat King finding out her deceit, 
tutnd it upon het not only vain but hurtſull. 
| + Mammercns was ſent Dictator againſt the Fide+ 
nates; whorto affright the Reman Army , ap- 
pointed that in the bea* of the irmiſh a good - 
number of ſoldiers ſhould ſally iorthᷣ of Fidenas 
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che end that the Romans taken a while with 
the novelty of the matter, ſhould fall into ſome 
difor ler. Whereupoa ir is to be noted, that 
when ſuch devices carry more truth than ap- 
F pearance withthem, rhey may well be repre- 
ſenred to the view of men, becauſe: that ha» 
ving in them a-great deal of that which is live- 
ly and likely, their weakneſs cannot ſo quick- 
Ty be diſcoverd : but when they have more 
of fiction in them than of truth, it is better 
| either not ro uſe them, or uſing them to keep 
them eff at ſuch a diſtance that 2 ſull diſcove- 
7 them cannot ſuddenly be made, 286 Was 
hat trick of the Muleters Cn. Sulpitim practiſc: 
N for when there is nothing but weaknefs within 
them, as they are approached, they are quickly 
ſeen through, and do thee wrong rather chan 
| give thee advantage, las thoſe Elephants did to 
Semiramis, and the fires to the Fidenates 3 
which however that at ſirſt they alittle crou- 
bled the Army, yer when the Dictatour came 
up to them, and began ro ery out, That they 
might be aſhamd to fly from the fmoak | like 
Rees, but that they ſhould rather turn back 
theit flames upon them, ſaying , Barne out 
theſe people of Fidenas with fire, gie flammis delete 
whoſe rancorous ſpirits you could pidenas, quas veſtris 
never aſſwage with all your cour- beneficijs placare non 
teſid. Thus that device ofthe Fide- potuiſtis. 
nates ſervd them to no purpoſe, and ſo they 
leſt the sight. | 
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CHAP. XV. 


That the command of an Army ought to be given 
in charge only to one 3 and where there 
are more, they alwaies erre. 


He Fidenates havingrebe1d, and flain that 
Colony, which th: Ro”ans had ſent to 
Fidenas, th: Romans crea ed four Tribuns with 
Conſular pow:r to exact ſatis fact on for this 
wrong done : whereof one being left for the 
ſafeguard of Rome, the reſt were ſent againſt 
the Fidenates , and the Vejentes, who becauſe 
they were at variance one with another, 
brought back diſgrace from the ſervice, though 
no loſs : of the diſgrace they were the cauſe, 
but that they receivd no loſs, the Soldiers va- 
leur was the cauſe. Wherenpon the Romans 
ſeeing this diſorder, had cheiv recourſe to rhe 
creation of x Di&ator, to the end one alone 
ſhould rectiſie again, hat three had diſarderd. 
Whetice we ſee the unprofitableneſs of many 
Commanders in one Army or Town, that is 
to defend ir ſelf: and T. Livins cannot more 
plainly expreſs ir, than in theſe. wordy, here 
written; Three Tribuns with Cen- 


Tres Tribuni poteſ- 
tate Con ſulari docu- 
mento fuere, quam 
lurium imperium 
bello in utile eſſet: 
tendendo ad ſua quiſ- 
que conſi lia, cum alii 
aliud videretur, ap- 
peruerunt ad Geak. 
onem locum hoſt i. 


ſular power ranght us how wnprofi- 
table a thing it was, to have many 
Commanders in the warr 3 for e- 
very one of them making ſeverall 
parties, and each onethinking his 
own beſt, gave opportunity ro the 
enemy. And however that this is 
example ſufficient to prove the 
diſorder which a plurality of 

Com- 
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Comman lers cauſes in the war, yet will 1 
illedge ſome other as well modern 28 un- 
cient , for the better declaration of ir, In 
the year 1550. after' the repriſal of Milan 
by Lewes the twelſth of France, he ſent 
his Army to Piſa , to reſtore it to the 
Florentines , whether Fohn Baptiſta Ridolpbi 
and Luke Antony of the Albizzi were ſent 
Commiſſaries. And becauſe John Baptiſta was 
a man ofcredirand years, Luke left the whole 
government in every thing unto him. And if 
he did nor diſcover his ambition in oppoſing 
him, yet he manifeſjed it by his filence, and 
neglecting and ſcorning every thing that was 
orderd, ſo that he nothing fur therd the actions 
of the Campe neither in word nor in deed, 
as if he had been à man of no worth. But aſter- 
wards it appeared quite contrary, when 5 
an occaſion following, John Baptiſta was tain 
to returne to Florence; Luke being left alone 
ſhewd his abilities, both by his courage, induſtry 
and counſel. All which things were in a man- 
ner quite loſt in him, while he had a compani- 
on. Iwill anew produce in confirmation here- 
of T. Livius his words, who relating, how 
that Quint ius and Agrippa his Collegue, being 
ſent by the Romans againſt the Aqui, the Whole 
dif (ng of the war was in Quistius his hands, 
and ſaies : In the managing of . — 
weighty affairer, it is the ſafeſt — 
way to commit the main charge 10 rumrerumeſt, ſum- 
one. Which is clean contrary, to mam 2 25 ud 
what is now adaies practiſed by mene. 

our Republicks and Pi inces : who uſe to ſend 

into thoſe places, that they may the better or- 

der them, more Commiſſaries , and more 


con- 
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conſuſion: and iſ the occaſion were inquired 


after, hy the Italian and French Armies are 
now adaics ruined, we ſhould find this had 


been the principall. And it may truly be 
concluded, that it is ta more purpoſe ro imploy 
one man alone of but ordinary jadgement in 
ſuch an expedi ion, then two very able men 
together with equall commiſſion. 


CHAP. XVI. 


In times of difficulty and perill true worth and ver- 
tue is ſought after, and in calme and quiet 
times, not mens vertues, but their wealth, 
friends, and parentage preferre them. 


T was alwaies and ever will be, that grezr 
perſonages and the worthyeſt men , in 
peaccable times, are of ſmall efteem : ſor be- 
cauſe of — following the reputation which 
their vertue hath gained them, in ſuch times 
there are many Citizens, that are ambitious, 
not only to bee their equals, but ſuperiors; 
and to this purpoſe there is a place in Thucydi- 
des the Greeke Hiſtorian , which ſerves very 
fitly, where he ſhewes that when the Atbent- 
an Republick came off victour in the Peloponne- 
fan war, and had taken down the Spartanes 
pride, and in a manner ſubjected all Greece, 
the Athenians conceited ſo highly of themſelves, 
as that they deſigned the conqueſt of Sicile alſo. 
This enterpriſe came to be diſputed in 4. 
thens : Alcibiades and ſome other Citizens per- 
ſwaded 


el 
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ſxraded ir, as chey that little caring for the pub. 
lick good, thought only upon the advancing 
their pwn particular ,repatarions, each one of 
them having hopes to bee ſent Commander in 
the imployment. But Nicias chat was the pi in- 
cipal among the beſt repured of Athens, di. 
ſwaded it : and the greateſt reaſon he alledged 
in perſwading the people to give credit to his 
words, was this, becauſe while hee adviſed . 
them thus that the warr ſhould nor proceed; 
he perſwaded them to that which was not for 
His advantage; for while Athens wat in peace, 
he knew, there were many Citizens would 
go before him; but in time of war hee was ſure 
naue could go before, no nor come wet him. 
Wee ſee thereſote, that in Republicks there is 
this diſorder, in times of peace to make ſmall 
account of able men, which ching enrages them 
two ſeveral waies, the one ro ſee their own 
degrees fayl chemz the other to ſee unworthy 
men, and of ſmaller abilities, then themſelves, 
made their companions or rather their ſuperi- 
ors: which diſorder in Republicks hath caufel 
much deſtruction; for tlioſe Citizens who fee 
themſelves undeſervedly deſpiſed, and know 
that quiet times are the occaſion thereof, deviſe 
all the wayes they can to diſturbe them, ſug- 
geſting ind ucements to new wars in prejudice 
of the Commonwealth. And devifing what 
might be the remedies hereof, we find two; 
the one to keep the Citizens alwaies poor, to 
the end that riches without vertue ſhould not 
be able to corrupt neither thoſe nor others: 
the other to be alwaies ſo ready for the war, 4s 
that they may be able continually ro make war, 
& may have need alwaies of well reputed Ci- 
txens, as Rome did in her firſt beginnings _ 
that 
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chat City having alwaics ſome Atmycs abroad, 
there was ever place leſt to meus vertues, nor 
could they bereave ſuch a one of his dignity, 
that deſcrved itz: or confer it upon another not 
deſerving itz ſor in caſe that ſuch a thing were 
done, ſome times upon miftzke or for tryall, 
there quickly enſued fuch a liſorder thereupon 
and a danger, chat all rerurned preſently into 
the right way. „But th-ſc o hr Common» 
wealths; chat are not ſo ordered as ſhee, and 
that then only mak war w en neceſſity con- 
firains-them; cannot free themſclves of ſuch 
an inconvenient, or rather they will alwaies in- 
curr it, and there will ever ſome diſorder be 
ready to ariſe, when that vertuous Citi en thus 
neglected is of a rever gefull diſpoſirion, and 
hath in the City ſome good repute and corre- 
ſpondence; and from this the City of Rome 
kept her {elf free a good while, Yer ſhe (after 
me had ſubdu'd Carthage and Ant iochus, as we 
{aid otherwhere, being no more in doubt of 
he iſſue of her warrs ) thought ſhe might give 
the Command of her Armies to whom: fhe 
pleas'd, not ſo much regarding their vertues 
as their other qualities, ingratiating them with 
the people: for we ſee Paulus Emilins had 
ſeveral repulſes in demanding the Conſulate, 
-be'ore he was made Conſul, ill the Macedonian 
War chanc'd a which beczuſe it Was thought 
dangerous, by genera! conſent of the City was 
committed to him. In our City of Florence after 
the year 1494. many warrs following, one 
upon the neck of the other, and all the Citi- 
zens of Florcnce having made unlucky tryal 
of themſelves, the City by chance lit upon 
one man whoſhewed them the manner how 
their Armies were to be commanded, which 
was 
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was Antoni Giacomint : and whiles the warrs in 
hand were perillous, the other Citizens am- 
birions ccaſ'd 3 and in the election of Com- 
miſſar y or Commander of their Armies, he had 
no competitor ſtood with him. But When as 

wat was to be made where no hazard 
was, but a great deal of honor and dignity, 
hefourit alwaies ſo many competitors, that 
they being to make election oſſthere Commiſſa- 
ries to beleager Pxa, he was. left out of the 
number. And however it was not perce ivd evi- 
dently, that evil would befall the State, becauſe 
Antony Was not ſent thither, yet may we eaſily 
conjecture, becauſe the Piſans having no 
means for further defence or ſuſtenance, hid 
Antony been ſent thither, they would befcre 
that have been ſo ſtraighrly beſet, that they 
ſhould have ſurrendred themſelves to che Flo 
rentines directions. But they being beſieged 
by Commanders that nnderftood not how ro 
begire, nor force them, were ſo long held in 
hand, that the City of Florence bought them, 
whereas they might have had them ſby force. 
It was likely that ſuch a diſtaſte with Antony 
mighr have done much, and he had need truly 
of much patience, and ſo good a diſpoſition as 
hot to defire revenge hertupon, either With 
me deſſruction of the City ( if he were able 
or with the wrong of any particular Cicizem: 
Whereof a Republtck ougbt ro heware, as in 
the Chapter following we ſhall treat e. 
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CH AF. XVII. 


That he who bath: receiu'd ann notable dif. 
grace or injury done him from a Prince 
or ( emmonwealth, ſbeuid never after be 
intruſted by them with any imployment or 
ſervice of importance. 


1 


Commonwealth ſhould be well advis'd, 

never to commit any weighcy-ſervice to 
any one, to whom any notable injury hach 
been done. Claudius Nero (who left his Army 
which he had lying is front againſt Hanni- 
bal, and with part thereof went into the 
Marches to find the other Conſul, to combate 
Aſdrubal, before he ſhould joyn with Man- 
nibal ) had formerly in Spain been incamp'd 
againſt Aſdrubal, and having ſhuthimup-in a 
place with his Army, ſo that Aſdrabal., was 
either to fight at diſadvantage, or periſh by 
famin, was cunningly by Aſdrabal ſo long held 
in hand with certain treaties of agreement;that 
hee ſcap'd him, and took from him the op- 
portunity he had to ſuppreſs him. Which F_T 
thing being known at Rome, got him great diſ- 
credit as well with the Senate as the pe ple, 
and he was ſpoken of very diſgracefully 
throughout the City, to his great d iſte putation 
and deſpight thereat roo : but being after- 
wards made Conſul, and ſent againſt Hannibal, 
took the courſe we have ſa'd , which was 2 
very dangerous one, ſo that Rom: was amazed 
and in umults, ri l news at ive of Aſdrubals 


de fcat, and Claudius being aſtcrwards asked 
en 
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on what ground he undertook ſo dangerous a 
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courſe, where without an extream nec 
he had hazarded the liberty of Rome, anſwer d 
that he had done ir, becauſe if it prov'd lucky, 
he ſhould recover the glory he had formerly 
loft in Spain : and if it fayl'd him, and thrs 
courſe fell out croſs, he knew he ſhould be 
reveng'd of that City and thoſe Citizens, 
whe had unthankfully and undiſe 
wrong'd him. And when theſe paſſions , a- 
rifing from ſuch offences, are of ſuch force in « 
Cirizen of Rome, and in thoſe dayes before 
corruption was crept into Rome, we may well 
heſſe how powerſull they are in a Citizen of 
uch a City, that is not ſo regulated nor or- 
der'd azſhe then was : and becauſe to fuch 
like diſorders which grow vp in Common- 
wealths, no certain remedy can be aſſigu'd, 
there followes an impoſſhbility to frame 2 per- 
tual Commonweal:hzfor by many unexped- 
ed waics defiruRion breaks in uponir. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


There is nething more worthy of 4 Commander, 
than to be able to diſcover beforchand, and 
eſpye out the enemies pradtiſes, 


Paminondas the Theban ſaid, that nothing 
vs more advantageous or uſeful to a Com- 
mander, than to knuw the enemies deſignes 
and purpoſes ; and becauſe it is hard to at- 
taine to that knowledge. he deferves the 
greater commendations , who takes fuch 
a conrſe that he gheſſes it out. And ir is 
S-1 not 
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not ſo katd to diſcover the cnemi-s purpoſes 
- as ſome times to underſtand his ations, and not 
. ſa much his actions, which by him are done a 
far off, as thoſe preſenc aud near hand + for it 
' hath many times chanc'd, that a fight having 
continued til night, he hath, vanquiſhed that 
thinks he hath lo ', and he loſt that cheught 
he had overcome; which error hath caus'd 
ſome to take reſolutions clean contrery to their 
own good, 28 it beſell Brutus and C aſſius, who 
upon this miſtake loſt their war; for &rurus ha- 
ay OR on his wing, Caſſius belcev'd 
he had loſt, that the whole Army was broken, 
and upon this error deſpaicing of his own 
ſafery , ſlew- himſelf. In our daics in the 
battell ac Saint Ceealy.in Lombardy that Fran- 
cis the King of France fought with the 


Swilſers, the night overtakingthem, that part” 


of the Swiſſers. which remained entire, thought 
they had got the vigory, knowing nothing of 
thoſe that had been broken and ſlain. Which 
error was the occaſion that they themſelves eſ- 
cap'd nor, ſtaying to fight again on the mor- 
ning much at their diſadvantage ©: ſuch like er- 
ror alſo cauſed to miſtake,and well near ruined 
thereby the Popes & the Spaniſh Army, which 
upon this falſe ad vice of victory paſſed the Pe, 
and had i: gone never fo little on for warder , 
had been priſoner to the French, who were 
the Conquerors. The like errcr to this happen- 
ed in the Romans Campe, and in that alſo of 
the Equi, where. Sempron the Conſul was 
with che Army to enconnter the enemy, and 
the battell being joyned, the combat laſted 
-while night wich variable ſortune on the one 
and the other ſide : an4 night being come, 


each Army being halſe broken, 23 of 
em 
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them choſe rather to withdraw themſelyes un- 
to the adj6yning hills, where they thought 

might be more ſecure, and the Roman 
Army divided it ſelf into two parts, whereof 


the ont went with the Conſul, the other with 


ane Te hh, , Centurion, whoſe valor that 
day kept the Roman Army from being wholly 


routed; the morning being come, the Reman 


Conſul , without hearing further of the e- 
nemy, retired towards Rem, and the like 
did the Equies Armie , becauſe each of thefe- 


thought the enemy had been. viftour,, and 


therefore they each withdrew: themſelves, 


without any regard that they left their 
Campes in prey to the Enemy, It fell our 


that Tumpanius who was there; with the re- 


mainder of the Roman Army, -retiring tos, 


learned by certain wounded ſoldiers of the 


Equi, that their Captaines were gane and had 
abandoned their quarters, upon which news 


he went into the Reman quarters and ſaved 
them, but ſacked thoſe of the Equi, and fo 
returned victorious to Rome: which victory 
( as wee ſee } conſiſts only in, who hath no- 


tice of the enemies diſorder. Where -we 
ſhould conſider, that it may ofren come to 


paſs, that the two Armies which are in front 
one againſt another, may be both in the like 
diſorder , and ſuffer the ſame wants; and 


thit after remaines - vanquiſher that firſt © 


comes to knowledge of the others neceſſi- 


ries. And hereof I will gire a domeſtick and 


moderne example. lu the year one thouſand 
ſour hundred nimty eight, when the Floren- 
tines had a great Army about Piſa, and be- 
leaguerd the Town very ſtrongly , where- 
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them returned to their quarters, bur both of. 


f it 
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of che Venetians having undertaken the protecti- 
on, and not ſeeing any o herway to ſave it, re- 
ſolved to divert the war, by aſſayl ung the ter- 
ritor ĩes of Florence on the other fide; wherefore 
with a ſtrong Army they entred by the vally 
of Lamna, and ſeiſed upon the Village of 
Marradi,and befieged th: Fortreſs of Caſtiglione 
which is upon the hill above: Which the Flo. 
rentines perceiving, reſolved to ſuccour Mar- 
"radi, and yet not leſſen their forces which 
they had about Piſa; ſo that having levicd new 
foor, an4 appointed new horſe, they ſent them 
chat way, Whoſe Commanders were Facobus 
Nuartusof Appian, Lord of Piombin, and Count 
Rinuccins of Marcian. Theſe then being 
eme to the hill: above Marradt, the enemies 
Iefc beleagurring Marradi, and betook them- 
ſelves to the Village; where theſe rwo Armies 
being in front one againſt the other for ſome 
daics, both ſuffered much for the ſcarcity of 
proviſions. and other necefſaries ; and neither 
daring to ſer upon the other, nor either 
knowing the others wants, both at once 
reſolved over night to raiſe their Campe: 
the morning following, and retire, the Vene- 
tian toward Berzigbella and Faenza , the 
other toward Caſaglia and Mugello. the mor- 
ning then come, and each Campe having be · 
gun ro ſend away their carriages, by chance a 
woman parted from the Bourg of Marradi, and 
came towards the Florentine Campe. being ſe- 
cure enough from wrong, becauſe of h:r old 
age, and poverty, defirous belike to ſce ſome 
of her fricndsin that Campe, by whom the 
Florentine Captains underſtanding of the Ve- 
netian Camps deparrure, upon this news grew 


a little more couragious , and having chan- 
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ged their purpoſe, ay if they had diſſodged 
their enemies, went our, and took their 
quarters, and writ to Florence, they had re- 
pulſed and vanquiſhed them. Which victory 
proceeded from nothing elſe, than from ha- 
ving firſt had notice of their enemies depar- 
ture: which notice had it been given on the 
other fide , would have wrought the ſame 
effect againſt ours. 


CHAP. XIX. 


Whether inthe government of a, multitide, mild. 
neſs or ſeverity be of greater availe. 


He Cemmonwealth of Reme was in a com. 
buſtion, becauſe of the differences be- 
tween the Nobles and the Commons : never» 
r.cicſs as occaſion of Wers was offered them, 
they ſent forth with their Armies Quinting 
and Appics Clandius : Appims becauſe he was 
cruell a ad roug! in commanding,was ill obeyed 
by thoſe that followed him, fo that al moſt quite 
broken he fled from his charge. Mintia by 
uſing a mild and gentle behaviour towards his 
ſoldiers, found them very obedient , and re- 
turned with victory. Whereupon ir ſeems, 
that to governe a multitude, ir is better to be 
courteous then inſolent, compaſſionate rather 
then cruel. Notwithſtanding Cornelius Tacitus 
with whom many other writers agree, in 2 
Nas of r , comrar y, where 
ies, To rule a multitude, ſeverity — 
f more force then mildneſs. And — 
devifing witk my ſelf how each of quam obſequium 


theſe opinions may be wok good, I valct, 
| 4 


ſay 
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ſay either thou art to governe men that or- 
dinarily are thy companions, or that are al waies 
in ſubjection to thee. When they are thy com- 
panĩons, ſeverity or-rigour cannot ſully he usꝰd 
againſt them accarding as Cornelius argues : and 
becauſe the common people cf Rome had equal 
power in the Roman goverament with the 
Nobiliry, he that became prince among them 
for a time, could not rule them with roughneſs 
and rigor. And many time ir was evident, 
that the Roman Commanders did more good 
that got the good wills of their ſoldicrs, and 
Held but a gentle hand over them, then thoſe 
that by rough handling kept them in a ſla- 
viſh aw of them, unleſs they were accompa- 
nid with extraordinary endowments, as was 
Manliur Tarquetus. But he that commands 
over ſubj &s (whereof cornelia diſcourſes ) 
to the end they grow not inſolent, and by rea- 
ſun of thy two great mildneſs tread: thee not 
under foot, ought rather berake himſelf to 
rigor then gentleneſs. But this a fo is not to 
exceed moderation, for fear of incurring ha- 
tred : for ir never turns to any Princes advan- 
tage to gain the peoples hare. The way to &- 
void it ĩs, to lay no hands on the ſubjects eſtates: 
for of blood (when rapine is not the covert 
cauſe there) no Prince is thirſty, unleſs forc d 
thereto, which ſeldome he is: bur where 1@- 
pine is mixt, this neceſſity comes alwaies upon 
them, nor ever want they occafion, nor de- 
ſire roſhed blood, 2s in another treaty to this 
purpoſe is diſccurs'd at large. Quintizs was 
more praiſe worthy chen Apis; and yet the 
ſaying of Cornelius limired as ir ought to be, 
but net in the caſe obſerv'4 by Appins, deſerves; 
approbationi And becauſe we have ſpoken of 
ſeverity 
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then needs to ſhew, how one action of humani- 
y was of more farce with the Faliſcĩi, then 
many violent acts of hoſtility. 


— 


CHAP. XX. 


One example of humaniry prevai ld more 
with the Faliſci, then all the force of 
Ame could. 1 


Amillus wick the Army being ſet down 
4 before the Faliſciey Town, and beſieging 
it, a Pedagogue that taught the children of the 
cheiſeſt men of the City, thinking to grafify ©- 
Camilla and the people of Rome, under o- 
out of exerciſe going forth with them out ot 
the Town, brought them all into the Campe 
before Camillas-: where having -preſenicd 
them he ſa d, that by means of them the Town -- 
would forthwith be deliver'd into his hands, 
Which preſent was not only not accepted by 
(amillus;- but having caus d the Pedagogue to 
he'firip'd,and his hands bound behind him, and 
given! to cach one of thoſe children @ rod in 
his hand, caus d him ro be whip'd back again 
by thers with many ſtripes into the Town, 
Which when they of the Tow:1: underſtood, 
Camillus his humanity and integrity fo mug 
pleasd chem that not defiring longer to def 
themichyes , they refolv'd to render- up the 
Town to him. Where it is to be conſidered by 
this true example, how much more a curreous 
and Charitable act wer ks in mens minds then 
my one ful l of eruelty and violence; and how - 
that many times thoſe countries and cities that 

SI no 
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no weapons, nor warlick inſtruments, nor 2. 
ny other force of man hach been able to open, 
one ation of humanity, piegy.chaſtity, or livera« 
lity hach laid. wide open. Whereot in ſtories 
( befides this Ye have m ny other examples. 
And we all fee that th Romans by war were 
not of power to drive Pyrrhus out of Italy; and 
yet Fabritiu his Frankeneſs ſent him our, 
when he diſcover'd ro him the offer which a 
familiar friend of his had ma le the Romans to 
poiſon him, We ſee alſo, that che conqueſt of 
new Carthage got not Scipio Afﬀricanus ſo 
much credit in Spaine, as the example he gave 
of his chaſtiry, when he reſtored a young wo- 
man he took, which was exceeding beautifull, 
pnroucheed by him ro her huzhand, The fame 
of which action got him friendſhip throughout 
all Spaine. We (ce moreover how much theſe 
vertues are by the people wiſhed for in great 
men, and how much commended by writers, 
both by choſe that ſer forth Princes lives, and 
thoſe alſo that give inſtruttions how they ougli 
to live, Among whom Zenophon rakes much 


painesin ſhewing what honours , how great | 


conqueſts, and how exceeding good repuratien 
Cyrus gained by his humaniry and aff«bilicy, 
and by abſtaining from all actions of pride, 
cruel: y, luxury, and other vices, which bie. 
miſh men lives. Yer notwithſtanding, —_ 
Hannibal by courſes contrary to theſe, gai 
great fame, and great victories, I purpoſe to 
diſcourſe thereupon in the Chapter folfowing, 
from whence this proceeded, 
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"CHAP. xxt. 


From whence it came, that Hannibal by a man- 
ner of proceeding different from that ef 
Scipioes, wrought thc; ſame effets in Italy, 
which the other did in Spaine. 


1 Think, that ſome men could well marvaile, 
ſeeing certain Commanders( notwithſtand- 
ing that they have led a centrary courſe of life ) 
bring to eſſect the like things, which they 
have done that lived in the manner above 
written: ſo that it appears, that the cauſe of 
theſe victories depends not upon the aforeſaid 
reaſons and it ſeems that thoſe waics gain thee 
neither more force nor better fortune, being 
that glory and reputation may be gotten by 
contrary courſes. And not to part from the 
men have above written of, and the better 


ts clear what I propounded, I ſay, as we (ce 


Sei pio enter into Spain, and by his humaniry 
and mildneſs gain the friendſhip . of that 
whole ep + and ſor them be adored and 
admired of thoſe nations : on the contrary 


fide wee ſee Hannibal enter into Italy, uſing 
all contraty waies, which is, by violence, cru- 


elty and rapine, and all manner of infidelity, 


Vor ke the ſame eſſect that dc ipis did in Spain: 


for to Hannibal all the Towns in Traly rebel - 
led, and all the people ran after him. And 
confidering whence this may ariſe, we ſce 
thexejn many rea ous : the firſt is, that men are 
defirqus of ne matters, inſomuch as very oſten 
times as well they that live at caſe, as they who 
| do 
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do not ,..defire novelty : for ( as we faid 
orherwhere, and it is true) men are as 
well glutted with good, as afflited and 
vexed with eviMX This! deſire therefore 
opens the gates wide to every. one, that 
in any Country makes himſelf the chef of 
ny innovation. Aud be he 4 ſtranger „ 
they run bim; if of the Country , | 
they come all 'abbur him, they ſirengrhen/ 
and favour him, ſo that in what ſort ſo- 

ever N de he procteds, de comes to ad- 
vanct  excetAmply in thoſe places. Beſides 
this , men are thruſt forward by two prin- | 
cipal thing, either by love dr feare , fo- | 
that he as well conimanids them that | 
nakes himſelf beloved , ui he thar! cauſes 
imſelf ro” be feired ; ghd moſt commonly 
he is more'flowtd and eyed that makes | 
himſelf be Rare; chen he that makeshim- | | 
ſelf beloved? FHerefore it Atte imports 2 | 
{ 

| 

| 


Commander by which! of cheſe wayes ke 
goes, provided that he be avWworrthy man, 
and that worth cauſes Him co be. great 
repute àmong men ; for ben tar werch 
is great às it was in Hansi bat and Sci, 
ir cancells all the etrt ts they commit, 6. 
ther by. the great lee they beare them, or | 
the great feare they ſtand in of them / For | 
from the. one and the other of cheſe t | 
waiey gregr* inconvenfetces may aviſe- , of. |. | 
force to tuine a Prince Tori be- that de- q 
fires' to bye too much Helov'd, amy little hace 
he ſw from” the true Way f becomes 5 
contempuble. And that other whit Would 1 
Ee too much ſeared', oben he little 
exceeds the mean, growes oflious ;πꝰπ¾hnn ro | 

. ö . "£4 t,, WH keep | 


keep-the middle way ic is not poſſible : for our 
nature will not comport it. But it is neceſſary. 
to allay theſe things, that excced, wich an ex- 
traordinary worth, 2s Ha nibal and Sci io both 
did :- yet it appeatd that the one and the other 
of them were endamag'd by their manner of 
life, for which they were eſteem'd and valu'd. 
he valuation of. both of them we have alrea- 
y ſpoke. of: the damage as for Scipio, was 

that his own Soldiers in Spain tegether with 
ſome of his friends mutined againſt him, which 
proceeded from nothing elſe than becauſe 
they feard him not: for men are ſo unſet led 
ſhat upon the leaſt over ture made to their am- 
bition, they forth wich forget all the good Will 
they owe their Prince for his mildneſs and 
our teſir, 2» did che aforeſaid Soldiers and 
friends, in ſo much as Scipio to remedie this 
inconvenient, as conſtraind to practiſe that 
ecuelty in ſome patt, which he had abhor d. 
As ſor Hannibal, we have no particular exam - 
ple, where the cruelty: he us d, or his ſmall 
fai h did him any harm. But we may well con 
ceive, that Naples and many other Townes 
that continued ia obedience to the Romans, di 
it for fear thereof. This we ſee plamly, that 
his wicked monner of living, made bim 
moe odious to the people of Rome, than any 
other enemy that Commonwealth ever had: 
ſo that, vhereas to Pyrrbys (While he was with 
this' Armie in Italy) they diſcoyerd the party 
thut intended to poyſon him, they never 
forgave it Hannibal (thoueh difarm'd an 
Sznifh'd) till they dad made an end of him. 
Theſe iacammodi icy then accru'd to Hannibal 
for being held impisus, a breaker of his faith, 
| -andcrucl: bur on the other fide, he thereby 
| - gor 
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got one very great advantage, which is much 
admired by all Writers, that in his army 
(rhough compoſed of ſeveral Nations) there 
never aroſe any mutiny, neither among them- 
ſelves, nor againſt him. Which we caunor de- 
rive from any other cauſe than from the terror 
that grew from his perſon, which was ſo great, 
mixt with the reput. tion he gave of his valor, 
that ir kept his Soldiers in quietneſs and con - 
cord. I conclude then, that it impcrrs not 
much, in which of theſe two waics a Com- 
mander proceeds, provided he hath fo great 
worth in him, as may well ſeaſon the one and 
the other manner of living: for (as ir is ſai ) 
both in the one and the other there is defect and 
danger, when it is not corrected by ſomæ ex- 
traordinary endowwents. And if Hannibal 
and Scipio, the one by commendable means, 
and the other by deteſtable courſes, wrought 
the ſan e eſſect, me thinks I ſhould nor forbear 
to diſccurſe alſo of two Roman Cit zens, who 
by ſcreral wayes, but both honorable, attaind 
one and the ſame glory. 


CHAP, XXII. 


How Manis Torquatis bi rigor, and Valereut 
Cervin his mildneſs, gaind each of then the 
ſame glory. 


A T the ſame rime there were in Rome two 
v famous Captaines, Menlins Torquatms and 
Valerius Cor vinus : who both of equal vertue, 
had a like triumph'd,and liv'd in equal credit & 
reputation in Rome; & each of them (tc uching 
the enemy) had with cqual valor gained it; 
but as for the Armyes, and treating of their 
Soldicrs 
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$oldiers, they proceeded exceeding differently: 
for Manlius with all kind of ſeverity comman- 
ded them, without intermitting his Soldiers 
paim or puniſhments. Valerius on the other 
part in all kinds and termes o cour tee treat- 
ed them wich a familiar way of affability 3 for 
it appears, that the one to keep his Soldiers 
in obedience pur kis own ſon to death, and the 
other never hurt any. Yet in ſuch a differency 
of proceeding, each produc'd the ſame 
fruir, as well ro the enemies loſs, as the Com- 
monwealrhs profir, and his own particular 3 
for never any Soldier refus'd the fight or mu- 
tini' d againſt them, or in any part diiagreed 
from their wills, however that Manlizs his 
commands were ſo rigorous , that all other 
kinds of commands, which exceeded meaſure 
in everity, were termed Manlian commands. 
Where we are firſt to corfider, whence ir was 
that Vanlius was conſtrained to procced fo 
rigidly : the next is, what wis the cauſe 
that theſe two different waies brought forth 
the ſame eſſect: and in the laſt place, which 
is the better of the two, and more profitable 
to imitate. If any man conſider well Manlng 
his diſpoſition, from the time that 7. Liv ut 
begins to make mention of him, he ſha l find 
him, a very valizut man , religiouſly 
loving his Father and his Countrey, and 
exccedingly reverencing his ' Superiors. 
Theſe things we gather fromthe ſlaughterof rhe 
Frenchmen, from the defence of his Father a- 
gainſt the Tribune, and in that before he 
went to fight with the Frenchmen, he went to 
the Conſul, with theſe 


ance, I will never fight tam victoriam videam. 


X Injuſſu tuo adverſus haſt 
words, Without thy alfow- nunqu m pugnabo, non fi cer 
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with the enemy; no though I were aſſured of vitto- 
ry. When a man then fo diſpos'd attains ro 
ſucdignity as ro command, he defifes to 
find all other men like himſelf, and his ſtrong 
courage moves him to command ft: ong and 


ſtout things : and the Tame (when once they 


are commanded) will likewiſe that they be ob- 
ſerved; and the ule is me ſt certain, that when 
rigid and hart things are commanded, it is fit 
with rig ur to ſee them obſeryd ; otherwiſe 
wouldft thou find thy ſelf much dceiv'd. Where 


it is to be noted that if a man will be obeyed, 


it is nee Cry he know how to command; and 
they know how to command, that make a 
comparifon between their own quality, and 
their s that are to o, % and when they ſee 2 
proportion, then let them command : but when 
x di proportion, Jet them forbeare. And there» 
fore a wife man ſaid, that to hold a Common- 
wealth by violence and force, it was need ſull 


there were a proportion between the perſon - 


forcing, and the party forced: and whenever 
that propcriicn was, there it was - credible 
that that violence would laſt: but when the 
raity forced was of more force than rhe per-. 
ſon-forcing, ir might be doubted that violence 
would every day fail. But returning to cur d iſ- 


courſe. I ſay, that to command flour ard 


ſtrovg Kings it is neceſſary tobe four too: and 
He that is of this ſtoutneſs, and commands fuch 
things, can never by mildneſs cauſe them to be 
obſerv'd: but he thit hath nor thi: ſtreng h of 
courage, ought beware of theſecxtraordinary 
commands, and in thoſe ordinary he may well 
uſe his own humanity : for ordinary puniſh- 
ments are mot imputed to the Prince, but to 
the lawes and cuſtomes. We ovght then to be · 


lieve, 
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believe, that Manlius was forced to proceed ſo 
roughly, by his own extraordinary commands, 
wheretimio his own nuce was inclinable'; 
which arc very uſeful in a Commonwealth, be- 
cauſe they reduce the orders thereof to their 
originals and ancient vigor. And if a Republike 
were ſo fortunate, that ſhe often had (as we 
have formerly ſaid) ſome one by his example 
torencw and rev.ve the Laws, and not retain 
them onely from running to ruine , burdraw 
them quite back to their beginnings, ſhe might 
be perpctual. So that Manliur was one of 
thoſe, who by the rigor of his commands main- 
tained the military diſcipline in Rome, drawn 
thercunto firſt by his own nature, afrer- 
wards frem a 4 which he had that that 
ſnould be obſerved, which his natural inclina- 
tion had made him ordain. On the other ſide 
Valerius might as he pleaſed proceed with cur - 
teſie, as. he, whom ir ſufficed, that the accufio- 
med orders were obiet ved in the Romane Ar- 
mies: whic? cnſtome(becauſe it was — 
eneugh to honor him, and yer not painful to 
obſerve; nor did ĩt force Valeri ro puniſh the 
uders, as well becauſe it may be there were 
hone, as ſor that if there had been any, they 
impute i (as it is ſai.) their puniſnments to 
wonted orders and cuſtomes, and not to 
the Princes cruelty. So that Valerius had pow- 
er to cauie all humanity and mildneſs rofl w 
from himſelf, whereby he might eafily gain 
his ſouldiers good wills. Whereupon it came 
to. paſs that the one or the other having the 
e obedience, were able, though proceeding 
diverſly, to work the ſame effect. They that 
would follow theſe, may chance to fall into 
thoſe yices of contempt and hatred, as Iſaid in 
— my 
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. — before of Manaibal and Scipio, 
which is avoided by an exceſſive worth in thee, 
and not otherwiſe, It remains now that we 
conſider which of theſe ways of proceeding 
is the more commendable : which I take to be a 
matter diſputable, becauſe as well rhe one as 
other is much praisg*d by writers. Yet they that 
wrice how a Prince ſhould rule his ſubjects, 
come nearer to Valeri then Manlius. And 
Kenophon, alledged formerly by me, giving ma- 
ny examples of Cyrus his humanity, accords 
much with that which T. Livius ſays of Vale» 
rius : for being made Conſul againſt the Sam- 
nites, & the day come he was to fight, he ſpake 


to his ſouldiers with that affabiliry and ſami i- 


arity, with which he uſed to behgyc himſelf to- 
wards them and after ſuch ſpeaking, T. Livius 


Non alius mti fa- 
miliarior dux fuit, 
inter inimos mil 
tum omnia baud 
Eravate munia obe- 
undozin Judo prete- 
rea militari cum 
velocitatis, virium- 
que inter ſe qua- 
les certamina in- 
eunt; comiter facilis 
vincere , ac vinci 
vultu eodem, nec 
auenquam aſpernz- 
ri parem qui ſe offer- 
ret; factis benignus; 
pro redaQ&is, haud 
m'nas liberratis ali- 
ene, quam (uz dig- 
niratts memor 3 & 
quo nibil popu- 


ſaies theſe word:; There was ne- 
ver any Captain more familiar w th 
bis ſouldiers, among the meaneſt of 
them, freely undergoing all # rvices: 
beſides in military exerciſes, where · 
& the ſoldiers uſe to contend with 
their equals either in ſwifineſs or 
— be bimſelf without change 
of countenance as graciouſly and 
eaſily loft as won , nor ſcorned he 
any one that offered himſelf to 
match him; liberal he was, and af- 
fable, ne leſs mindful of other mens 
liberties then of bis own dignity; 
and which is the greateſt porn! Fi 
popularity, the ſame courſe be too 
to attain ty bis magiftracy,the ſame 
be followed in executing it. In like 


Lirius eft , quibus arcibus petierat magiſtratus , iiſdem ge · 


rebate 


man- 


— 
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manner T. Livius ſpeaks honorably of Manlius, 
ſhewing that his ſeverity in putting his ſon to 
death, madethe Army 2 obedient to the Con- 
ſul, chat it was a cauſe the Romans gain'd the 
victory of the Larines - and he proceeds ſo far 
in commend ing him, that after this victor , ha- 
ving ſet downall the order of the batrel , and 
ſhewed all the dangers which the people of 
Romę ran, and the difficulties there were to 
overedme, he concludes thus, that onely 
Manlius his valour gave the Romans that victo- 
ry. And comparing the forces of tize two Ar- 
mies together, affirms , that that ſide would 
have overcome, which ſoever had had ManMus 
for their Conſul. So that confidering all that 
writers ſpe:k thereof, it would be hard to give 
a good judge hereupon, Nevertheleſs , 
not to leave this part undecided , I fay, that in 


a Citizen living under the laws of a Republike, 


it is more laudable and lefs dangerous ro pro- 
ceed as Manlius di; for that way is wholly in 


. favour of the pnblike , and no whit regards 


prirate ambition; for by ſuch a courſe a man 
cannot gain any partiſans,ſhewing himſelf rigid 
to every one , fayoring onely the common 
good : for no man behaving himſelf thus, can 

et any particular friends, which we” term 


(as it was fail before ) Partiſan. In fo 


much that a like manner of proceeding can- 
nor be more profitable nor more approved 
in a Repnablike : the publike advantage no- 
thing failing in ir, and being impoſſible ro 
= thereby any jealouſie of private am- 
ition. But in the courſe Valeri tooke 
it is contraryz for , however that in re- 
gard of the publike, the ſame effects are pro- 
duc'd, yet there ariſe many doubts , by — 
o 
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of rhe particalar gco4 will, which this mary 
gaines of his ſoldiers, which in a long continu: 

ance of government might mach wrong the 
common liberty. Andiif in publike there grew 
no 'miſchicf hercupon, the reaſon was, becauſe 
the Romans minds as yet were not cotrrupted, 
nor he long continued in his com mand. But if 
we are to confider a Prince as Yenophon does, 
we muſt whollv-rtake to Valerius, and leave 
M anlizs: for a Prince ought in his ſoldiers and 
ſubjectꝭ aim ar love and obedience : that he 
mainrams he cd orders; and is eſteemed vers 
tuous, will yeeld him obedience : and love hit 
affabiliry, humanity , his piry and1hoſe other 
indowmenrs Valeria had, which Xengphon alſo 
writes were in Cyrus : for to ban Prince well: 
willed in particular, and to have his whole 
Army as particularly aff. ted ro him, agrees 
well wich all other parts of his ſtare, Bur in « 
Citizen, having an Army ſo to take part with 


m, thi part agrees nor with the reſt , which: 


are to oblige him to live under the Laws, and 
obey the Magiſtrates, We read among the 
ancient ſtories of the Venetian Republike, how 
that the Galleys of Venice being returned 
home, and a Uiffcrence ariſing berween them of 
the Gallies and the pꝛople, whereby an uprear 
and tumult was raid, nor could the matter 
be quieted by force of officers , reverence of 
Cirizens, nor fear ofthe principal Magiſtrates, 
of a ſudden when Peter Loredanws ſhewed him. 
ſelf ro thoſe Matiners, who the year before had 
been their Commander, for love of him they 
departed and left the fight, Which obedience. 
begor ſuch a ſuſpition in the Senate, that a lit. 
tle while afrer the Venerians either by imf 


priſonment or death aſſured — 0. 
im 


— 
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vim. I conclule therefore that Valerius his 
manner of proceeding is proſitable in a Prince, 
and, hactful in a Ciuizen,not onely to his coun. 
Wy, bus ro himſelf: to his country, becauſe 


' thoſe , courſes -prepare a way to tyranny: to 


himſelf; for when his country is ſuſpicious of 
his proceedings, it is conſtrained ro make ſure 
of him with his damage. Soon the contrary [ 


| affirm that Manlins his proceeding in @ Prince 


shuctful , and in a cit zen profirable, and eſ- 
pecially tu che country, and a ſo ſeldom offends, 
H now this hatred which thy'ſevcricy draws 
after ir, be not increaſed by ſuſpician whichby 
means of thy great reputation thy other ver- 
tues charge thee with, as by and by ſhall be 
diſcour ſed touching Camillus. 


„ 


— 
— ' 
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For what tau e Camillus was baniſhed from 
Rome. 


W have formerly concluded that by 

roceeding as Valering did, 4 man 
hurts both his country and himſelf, And by 
procuring as Manlius did, 1 man advantages 

is country, and ſometimes hurts himſelf, 
Which is ſufficiently proved by the example of 
Camillus, who in his manner of proceeding 
came nearer to Manlius then Valerius. Where- 
upon Titus Livius {peaking of 


him, fays,. His vertue the.ſouldiers ius Lirtuteg mili- 
hate d, Der admired, That which tes odergnty & mira 


7 bantur. 
cauſed the adui ration of him, 


was his carefulneſs, his wiſdom, the magnani- 
Mit y of his ſpitit, and tke good order in imploy- 
ing 
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ing and commanding his Armics. That which 
got him hatred, was, that he was more ſevere 
in chaſt ſing then liberal in rewarding them · 


And Tirus Livius alledges theſe occafions of this 


hatred. The firſt was , that che monies which 
were made of the ſale of the Veientes goods, he 
brought all into the treaſury , and divided not 
roge wich the ſpeile among the ſoldiers. 
The ſecond, that in his triumph he made his 
triumphal Chariot be drawn with four white 
herſes , where they ſaid that in his pride he 
firove to equal the Sun. The third, that he 
made a yow to give Apolſorhe tenth pre of the 
prey taken from the Veientes, which(he deſir- 
— pay his yow)) was to be taken out ofthe 
ſoldiers hands, who already had got poſſeiſion 
of it. Where thoſe things are very eaſily 
marked, that make a Prince odious with his 
pe ple. Of which the prong is, to bereave 
them of any profir , which is a matter of mach 
importance: fcr the things that - carry any 
profit with them, when a man is deprived 
thercof, he never ſorge s, and every little ncceſ- 
firy puts thee in mind of them; and becauſe 
neceffirics haunt us every day, thou remembreſt 
theſe things every day: the other thing is to ap- 
pear lefty and puft up with pride, then which 
nothing is more odious to the people, eſpecially 
thoſe that enjoy their liberty. And however 
that from that pride and ſtat-lineſs of theirs the 
people receive no hurt ye do they always hate 
them that uſe it: hereof a Prince ought to 
beware, as of a rock; for ro procure harred 
— adyantage , is but a raſh and foolifh 
cour ſe. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, XXIV. 


i | The continuation of governments brought Rome in- 
to thraldom. % 


F we conſider well the proceedings of the 
Roman Republike, we ſhall*ſce that two 
things were the cauſe of that Republikes diſ- 
ſolution: rhe one was contentions which grew 
upon the Agrarian law the other was the con- 
tinuation of governmen's. Which things had 
they been well ſeen into in the beginning , and 
due remedies 2 from cherero , their fiee fare 
would have laſted longer, and probably have 
been leſs turbulent. and however, that as for 
the prolonging of any charge we ſee nor that 
in Rome any rumul: was raited, yet in eff ct we 
ſee how much that authority hurt the City, 
which the Citizens took upon hem by ſuch de · 
crees. And if the other Citizens , whoſe magi- 
fracies were prorogued , had been wiſe and 
vertuous, as L. Nuintius, this inconvenient 
would never have fallen out, Whoſe goodneſs 
in one example is remarkable : for there being 
an agre:-menrt made between the Commons 
and the Senate, and the Commons having pre- 
longed the Tribunes charges fer one year,judg- 
ing them able to refiſt the Nobilities ambition, 
the Senate w-u'd for ftrife ſake, with the Com- 
mons, and not to ſeem of leſs power then 
they, pro ogue T. Quintivs his Conſulſhip: 
who abſolutely deny.d this determination of 
theirs, ſaying , that they ſhould endeavor to 
blot out and cancell evil examples, rather 
then increaſe their number with another 
evil one; and ſo would needs have _ 
make 


a 
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make new Conſuls. Which goodneſs and wil. 
dom had it been in all the Cities of Rome, ir 
would never have ſuffered the introducing of 
that cuſtome, to prolong magifiracies;,avd from 
chence they would not have proceeded to the 
continuation of Commands over Armics,which 
thing at length ruined chat RepubTike. The firſſ 
who had his command continued to him, was 
P. Fbilo, who being incamped before the City 
of Palepoliz, and his Conſulſhip coming to an 
end, the Scnate thinking he had neet upon 
gotten the victory, ſent him no ſucceſſor, but 
made him Proconſul, ſo that he was the 
firſt Proconſul, Which thing ( chough pro- 
pounded by the Senate for the publike good) 
was that which in time brought Reme into 
bondage: for the further abroad the Romans 
went with their Armies, the more thought 
they ſuch e neceſlary;z and the more 
they uſed it; which thing produced two incon- 
veniences ; the one that a ſmaller number of 
men were imployed and practiſed in com- 
mands : and by this the reputation hereof 
came to be reſtrained to a few : the other was, 
that one Citizen continuing long time com- 
mander of an Army, got it to himſelſ, and made 
it of his on faction. For that Army in time 
for got the Senate, and took him only for their 
head. Hereby it came that Sa ani Marin 
could finde ſoldiers that would take the ir parts 
agtinſt the Publike. By theſe means could 
Ceſar make himſelf Lord of his native country. 
Yer if the Romans had not prolonged theſe 


magiſtracies and eom mands, they had never ſo 


quickly attained ſo great power: and had their 
conqueſts been more flow, they would not fo 
ſoon have ſaln into ſervitude, 

CHAP, 


— LL. 
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CHAP. XXV. 


Of Cincinnatus and many other Roman C iri- 
Zens poverties. 


KE have otherwhere difcourſed, chat 
the moſt profitable ordinance that can 
be made in a free State, is, that the Citizens be 
kept bare and poore. And however in Rome 
it appears not what order that was which 
wrought this effect ( eſpecially conſidering the 
Agrarian law had ſuch oppoſition )nevertheleſs 
ic was ſcen by experience, that four hundred 
years after Rome was built, there was very 
great poverty: nor is it credible, that other 
greater order produc'd this effect, than to ſee, 
that poverty Was no bar to any pteferment 
whatſoever , cr any honor, and that they 
went to find out ver tue in hat cottage ſoever 
ſhe dwelt. Which manner of living made 
people leſs cover wealch. This appears plain, 
becauſe when Minutius the Conſul beſieged 
wich his Army by the Equi, Rome Was exceed- 
ingly afraid, lcaft that army ſhould: be leſt, fo 
that they created a Dictator , heirg the Jaſt 
recourſe they had in their difficalties, and this 
was L. Quint ius Cincinnatus, who at that time 
was in his little Country farm , which he then 


manured with his own hands. opera prstium eſt 
Which thing is | ce]ehrated. by, audirequijomynia bu- 
T. Livins in golden words, ma pre divitiis 


ſaying : It is worth the while, to. 


pernunt, reve ho- 
not mgno locum, 


bear them talke, that value nothing negos Artotf putant 
in regard of wealth :. nor think, eſſe, niũ emiiæ ar- 


they a man can kave acceſs either finant opes. 
| V 
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 wnto honours or vertue, but where riches flow 4. 
bundantly. Cincinnatus was then at plough in 
his Country Village; which exceeded not 
the quantity of ſour acres of ground, when 
from Kome Depurics were ſent him by the 
Senate to let him know. the election of h; 
Dictatourſti p, and to ſhew him in what dan- 
ger the Commonwealth then was. Hee then 
having taken to him his gown,' came to Reme, 
and levicd an Army, aud went the- ce and 
deliverd Minutius; and having broken and 
deſpoyled the enemies, m4 ſet him free, would 
not permit that the bheſieged Army ſhould par- 
take of the prey, ſaying theſe words, I will not 
allow thou ſhouldſt parta ke of th i prey, whoſe 
prey thou wert to have been : Aud deprived 
Minutins of the Conſulſhip, aul made him Lie u- 
tenanr, telling him, Thou ſhalt ſtay at this de. 
gree, till thou knowefth w to be Conful. He 
Rad made L. Targiuinins General of h's horſe, 
who our of meer poverty ſerved afocr. It is . 
obſervable ( 28 is 1aid ) what honour they did 
unto poverty, and how thar to a goo4l and 
worthy man four acres of lend were ſufficſent 
ro maintaĩa him. Which poverty we ſee that 
Rn was alſo in the dayes of Marcus Regulus: ſer 
being with the Armies in Africa, he asked the f 
Senate leave, he might tut ne to his Country 
farme, which was ſpoyled by his husbandmen. 
Where wee ſee two very notab e things, the 
one the poverty, and ho they were contened 
there with, and how it fufficed theſe Citizens to 
gain honour from the wars, & the profitsthere- 
of they left to the public: for if they had pur- 
poſed to grow rich by the wars, it would little 
have troubled them, that their fields were 
ſpoyled. The other is to conſider the generous 

So- 
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rage of thoſe Ci:izens, who when they were 
made Commanders of an Army, exceeded any 
Prince in magnanimity of ſpirit, they valued 
nficher Kings nor Common wealths, nothing 
affrighred or terrified them; and afterwards 
when they were rerurned tolive privare men, 
became parſimonious, humble, and men that 
themſelves busbanded and took pains in manu- 
ting their own ſmall poſſeſſions, , ubedient to 
the Magiſtrates, reverencing their ſuperiors, ſo 
chat it ſeems impoſſible that the ſame mind 
Guld endure ſuch change. This poverty con- 
tinued yet til the days of Paulus Emilins, which 
were in a manner the laſt happy daies of that 
Republick, where a Citizen who by his tri- 
umph enrich'd Rome, notwithſtanding kept 
himſelf very poor. And moreoyer, ſo much 
was poverty in eſtcem, that Paxlus for à re- 
ward of behaving himſelf bravely in the war, 
gave a ſilver cup to a ſon-in-law of his; which 
was the firſt peece of Plate heeyer had in his 
houſe. It were eaſy with a long diſcourſe to 
ſhew, how much better fruits poverty produ- 
ces than riches ; and thit the one hath hono- 
red Cities, Countries, and Religions; and the 
other hath been the deſtruction thereof, had not 
this ſubject been handled ſeveral tim es by other 
Writers. 
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How that upon the occaſion of women, States have 
been rumed. 


1 — the City of Ardea between 
the Nobles and the Commons a debate by 
reaſon of an alliance: where a young woman 
that was an heire being as. yet to marry , 
one of the Commons and one of the Nobles 
Woedher at the ſame time, and ſhe having no 
Father alive, her Tutors deſired to beſtow her 
on the Plebeyan, and her Mother on the Noble- 


man: wherenpon ſuch a tumult was rais'd, that 


they came to blowes, where. the Nobilicy was 
in armes in favour of the Nobleman, and the 
Commons in favour of the Plebeyan, ſo that the 
commons having the wotrſe, went out of 
Ardea, and ſent for ayd to the Volſei, and the 
Nobles ſent ro Rome. The Valſci were there 
firſt,and as foon as they arrived they ſar down 
before Ardea. The Romans came afterwards 
upon them, and incloſed the Velfcr between 
the Town and them, ſo that they forc'd them 
(brought to it by famine”) ro yeeld to their 
diſcretion, And the Romans entring into Ardea, 
and putting to death the principals of the ſe- 
dition, accorded all the matters of that City. 
In this text are many things. ta he ohſer ved. 
Firſt we ſee, that women have been the occaſi- 
ons of many deſttuctions, and have brought 
great miſchiefes upon the Governors of Cities, 
and have cauſed many diſſentions in them. And 
Cas it hath been already ſeen in this our Story) 
that exceſs committed againſt Lucretia loſt rhe 
Tarquins 


, 
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Tarquins their State. That other act againſt 
Virginia deprived the ten of their power. And 
Ariftotle among the principal occaſions hee 
ſhewes of Tyrants deſtructions, reckons the 
injuries they did ſome others for their women: 
indeflowring and raviſning them, ox defiling 
their marriage beds; as touching this part, in 
the Chapter here we treated of Conſpiracie:, 
we ſpoke at large. I ſay, then, that abſolute 
Princes, and Governors of Commonwealths are 
ta take no ſmaller care hereof, but ought well 
conſider rhe diſorders,, which may grow upon 
ſuch an accident, and remedy it in time, ſo 
that the remedy be neither withthe hurt, nor 

diſgrace of their ſtare, or Commonwealth, as 

it befell the Ardeates, who for having ſuffered 
that difference to-increaſe. among Citizens, 

came to take part with their ſeveral faQions : 

and when they would have. reunited them. 

ſelves, were forc'd to fend. for forrain ayds, 
which is the beginning of a ſcrvieude at hand. 
But let us come toghe other remarkeable thing 

of the manner of reuniting Cities. whereof in 

the Chapter following we mean to treate. 


— 


CHAP. XXVII. 


How a City at diſcord in it ſelf is to be united; 
and how that opinion is not true, that to 
maintainCitiesin cbedienc , it is neceſſa-. 
ry ts beep them in diſcard, and divided into 
fattions. | 


)Y he example of the Roman Conſuls 
who made a feconciliatien among 

the Ardeates, the way is ſne wed how matters 
Y 3 | are 
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are to he compoſed in a City at variance! 
which is no other, nor canotherwai-s be hel {» 
then by putting to death rhe chief ringleaders 
of ſeditions: for of neceſſi?y one of theſe three 
waies is to be goneeither to put the m to death, 
as they did, or remove them out of the City, 
or cauſe them to make peace one with a- 
nother , with aſſurance given not to wrong 
either the other. Of theſe three waies this 
laſt is the moſt pernicious, leſs certain, and 
moſt unprofitable : for ir is unpoſſible, where 
much blobd hath been ſhed, and other like 
outrages, that a, peace made by forde 'ſhonld 
continue, looking dne another in rhe face 
every day: and ir isvery hard for them to for. 
bear injuring one another, being there may 
every day begiven amongſt rhem by reaſon of 
their dayly converſarion new occaſions of quar- 
rels. Wh:reupotr a better example cannot 
he alledged then the City of Pita. That 
City was divided ( 28 till its) fifreen years 
agoe, into the Panciatichi, and the Cance llieri: 
but then were they in armes, now they have 
laid them afide. And after many brabbles a- 
mong them, they came at leng h to the ſhed. 
ding of blood, to demolifhing of houſes , and 
illaging of goods, and to all other ter mes of 
ilitie. And the Florentine that were to re- 
concile them, alwaies took that third courſe : 
and thereupon alwaies aroſe grea -er rumulcs 
and greater ſcandals: So that weary hereof, 
came to take that ſecoud courſe, to re- 
move the heads of the factions, ſome of which 
they put in priſon, others they confine1 in ſe- 
veral places : in ſo much as the agreement was 
able to continue, and fo hath done tilf this 
preſent day 3 but without doubt che ſaſeſt oe 
"a 
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had been the firſt. But becauſe ſuch like execu- 
tions have ſome thing in them of greatneſs of 
ſpirit and magnanimiry, a fceble Republick 
knows not how to put them in practiſe, bur is 
ſo far there from, that hardly arrives ſhe to uſe 
the ſecond remedy. And theſe are ſome of 
thoſe errors, of Which ſpake in the beginni 
that the Princes of our times commit. being ro 
give their judgements in matters of weight : 
or they ſhould have a mind to ſe. how 
have carried th: mſclves, who of old have deli. 
verd the ir opinions in like caſes. But the weak» 
neſs of men now adaies, cauſed by their weak 
education, and their little knowledge of things 
mekes them efteem thoſe opinions of the anei« 
ents pa: tly inhuman,partly impeſſible. Where. 
as they have cextain of their moderne opinions, 
quire contrary to the truth. as is that, here the 
wiſe man of our City a while agoe ſaid, it was 
necedful} ro hold Pifteia by factions; and Piſa 
with Cittadells: nor perceive they how unpro- 
ficable the onc and the other of theſe thingy is, 
I will paſs over the Cittadels, becauſe former- 
ly wee fpake of them at large, & now diſcourſe 
of the incommodity that ariſes from holding 
the Towns thou haſt under thy government, di- 
vided into factions. And touching the former, 
it is impoſſible thou canſt maintain both thoſe 
ancient ſactions, Prince or Republick thou 
art that governſt them : for by nature men are 
inclined to take part in any thing that is divided, 
and to be pleaſed more with this than with thatʒ 
ſo that the having a faction in that Town diſ- 
contented with thee, is a cauſe that the firſt 
war that comes, thou loſeſt it: for it 15 impoſſi. 
ble ro guard a City, that hath enemies withour - 
dor: & within dores. Ilir be aRepublick that go 
v4 ver nes 
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yernes this City, there is no readier way to 
make thy Subjects become noughtr, aud to (cr 
thy City at variance, than by having in thy do- 
mifiens a Town thus at odds; foreach faction 
feeks favour, and each part ſtrives to gain 
friends by all manner of corruption, ſo that 
two very great inconveniences ariſe thereupon: 
— 1 that thou canſt never make them 
thy friends, becauſe thou canſt not well govern 
them, the rule ofttimes varying, ſometimes 
with the one humor, ſometime with the other: 
the other is, that that favouring of ſides muſt 
needs divide thy Republick. And Blondus 
ſpeaking of the Florentines , and the Piſteyeſes, 
tells us certainly, that while the Flerentines 
thought to reconcile thoſe of Piſteya, they di- 
vided themſelves. Whereupon wee may eafily 
perceive the evill which grows upon this di- 
viſion. In the yeare 1501, when Aretium was 
lot, and rhe whole vale of Tiber, and that of 
Chiana was taken by the Vitelli and the Dake 
Valentine, there came a Gentleman calPd de 
Lant, (car by the King of France, to cauſe a 
reſticurion of all thoſe Towns loſt to 
the Florentines again: and this de Lant finding 
in one of thoſe Fortreſſes men, who 
when they came to vifit him, told him they 
were of rhe faftion of Marocco, he much blamd 
their diviſion, ſaying that if inFrance one of the 
Kings Subjects ſhould ſay hee were of the Kings 
party, he would be puniſhed : becauſe ſuch a 
ſpeech could fignifie no lefs, than that there in 
the Country were people enemies to the King, 
whereas that King will that all thoſe Towns be 
his friends, united in themſelves, and withonr 
factions. But all theſe ies, g opinions — *. 


from the truth, ariſe from the weakneſs of 


thoſe 


. 
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thoſe that are eine w 75 LAs par nor 
able to hold: their States h 

bera ke themſe yes caiuch l NNE! "otic 
ſometimes when things are in quietneſs helpe 
ſome what; but if chey;come to any diſtreſs, 
and that they haye warrs, they quickly thew 
them what little truſt thereis to be had in them. 


CHAP. XXVIII. 


That the Citizens ations ought te he we ll weighs 
ed: for many times under vertuous and charita - 
ble deeds are laid the foundations of a: Dram. 


ne City of Rome being much oppreſſed by 

famine,and the publickproviſions unſuffict- 
ent to eaſe i Kane Spurius MeJins had a mind, be- 
ing ver y rich in choſe times, our of - is; ae | 
«ftate to make proviſion pf of Gan I "feed the 
common people to their er cup on 
the peo! ＋ ore him in art 


—— nere ix te ee 
thoſe works Which tee ro 1 8 
ray and piety, and IT With te | 
candemn'd,, proye very Pernicipus A 
£erous, when they 7 1 looked.'ro in good 
time And to argue en tic 
larly, I ſay vg A Repybli ick cannot fata AM 
nyc be vel without ech 


os A con ea rc ivy ike Reon. 1. 5 


— — Mile: 76. 

gulate this matter, it muſi 1 arder 

che Citizens ſtand "Py ſuch — 
3 
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tation, as may advantage and not endammage 
the City, 1 liberty thereof. And — 
the mean are to be ex amin d, whereby! thy 
gain reputation, which in effect ure two, either 
publick or private. The publick means are, 
when one by — well, and doing better 
'for the publick t, gains reputation. To 
this honour the way ſhould be ſer open to the 
Citizens, and rewards given, as well for goo! 
'advices, as good actions, ſo that they are there. 
fore both to be honoured and ſatis fied : for 
when theſe reputations arc gotten by theſe 

lain and — courſes, they will never prove 

ang erous. But when they are gain'd by par- 
ticular waies (which is the other means by us 
alleadged before ) they are very dangerous and 
hurtfull. The te waies are the benefiting 
this and rharvther particular, lending monies, 
matching with'theiy daughters, protefting 
them 1 the magiſtrates; und doiug- them 
ſuch other like favonrs, Which make men be. 
come factions, and encourage him that is this 
favonr'd by them, to think he may be able to 
corrupt the pubiick, & violare the laws. There- 
fore ought a Republick thar is well ordered, 
give cafy acceſs ro rho'e thut ſeek faveurby 
blick meins, but bar cur thoſe that work by 
their own private bywaics , us Rome did, we 
fee, For in reward of him that did the pub- 
"lick goood ſervice, ſhe ord ain d theit triumph 
and all thoſe other Honors, which ſhe beſtowed 
23 
tſe colour: aſpired to grad Jy p 
vate waics, ſhe'appoinred the-pitblick xl wh 
ens: and when thefe would Hdt ſerve, becauſe 
the people was blinded with the ſhew of a falſe 
good, the extated a Dictator, ho by a Kinglike 
power 


o 
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Power ſhould reduce thoſe into their rankes, 
ain that were broken out, - as ſhe did to pu · 
nin Spur in Melius. Aud when one of theſe 
things is left unpuniſhed, it is of force to ruine 
a Kepublick ; for hardly upon ſuch an exam- 
ple may ſhe afterwards be brought into the 
right way again. 


* 


CHAP. XXIX. 
That the peoples faults grow firſt from their 


Princes. 


rr 


PRinces have no reaſon to complain of any 
fault, which the pt ople that is under their 
governments do commit: for their faules muſt 
needs proceed eithet from their negligence, or 
becauſe thy are blemiſhed;with the like errors. 
And whoever ſhall run over the nations that 
in our dayes have been accounted full of rob- 
beries, and ſuch like offences , ſhall eive 
they all wholly pr oceedeſ from choſe Wr 90 
vern'd them whe were .of the like condition. 
In Romania thoſe Prinecs.init beſore were: 
extinguiſh'd by Pope Alexander the faxch, gave 
patterns to every one of a moſt ungodly, and 
unconſcionable life ; for here a man might ſee 
korrib e execution upon every. flight occafion,, 
and exceeding great xapines: Which firſt grew 
eee ee 
the miſche wous di poſition of the people, asthey 

g ſad > for thoſe Princes being — . 
yet haying a mind to live as ſtately as thoſe that 

| were rich, were neceſſitated ro apply them- 
} felycsro many rapins, and to practiſe them di- 
vers 


dd 
- 
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verſe wales, and among other diſhoneſt waies 
they took,” this was one; they made lawes 
and forbad ſome kind of action to be done; 
afterwards they were the firſt that gave the 
occaſion to break ir, nor ever punilh'd they the 
breakers of it, tillafterwards when they ſaw 
many others had committed the ſame fault, 
and then they began to puniſh the breach, not 
for any zeal towards the law made, bur for 
coverouſneſs to recover the Penalty: where - 
n grew many inconvenients : and above 

| this, that the people were impoveriſh'd, 
— no way amended, and thoſe that were 
impoveriſh d uſed all their wits to work upon 
thoſe that were their inferior. —— 
aroſe all rheſe evils (we have now ſpoken of 
whereof the Prince was the only cauſe. A 
ther this is true, T. C u ſhews us, where he 
relates, that the Roman Ambaſſadors, carrying: 
1 gift' of the ſpoite 'raken from the Vejemes to 
Apollo, were taken by the Corfaires of Lipari 


in Sic, and there brought te Tand, © But 


they” ſet the ambaſſidors ar liberry 

| with al all — was theirs : and 'rhe Hiſtorians 
Timaſithens mute... Words are theſe, Timaſitheus made 
m religinne jm, <1! te multitude veligious; ua b- 
plevit, qua fem er i done 4 wires ike ne gewer nor; 
regenti Kt mi is. And Laurence of 'Medicim- corfirs 
mation fo rhis opinion ſaies,” ' / 


The 


nn 


bo 


Fimafith, their 'Prinee', having underſtood, 
whiar gift it was, whether it went, and who 
— LE bane! in Lipari, yer 


abe worthy Roman, and 
ple. ut ie was impiery- to lay 
gift, info much a8 by general 


— — — — — 
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bunes his collegues would yeeld up unto him 
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The Princes ations os examples move, 
And thoſe as their beft patterns men approve. 


Er quel che fail Signor famopoi molti, 
Che nel Signor fon tulti li octrvolti. 


— _ — 


CHAP, XXX. 


A Citizen, that will of his own authority do any 
good work in his own City, of neceſſity muſt firſt 
. extinguiſh all envy; and what or - is to be 
given for the defence of a City upon the ene» 
mies approach, 


He Romane Senate having notice, that all 
Tuſcany had made a new Jevy of fouldi- 

ers, with purpoſe ro endammage Rome, ant 
that the Latini and Her nici, who formerly had 
been their friends, were now Joyned tothe 
Volſci, the perpetual enemies cf Rome, conſi- 
dered that this war might prove per illous. And 
Camillas at that time being Tribune with Con- 
ſular power, thought all might be well done 
without creating a Dictator , if the other Tri- 


the ſum and whole command of the 8 — 5 
— the ſaid. Tribunes — 


pd ods quod 
majeſtati <)as con. 
ceſliſſent. 


ral co go — the Tuſcans; Of the ſccond he 
made 
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made Quintus Servilius Conmander, whom he 
would have to abide near about Rome, to 
wichſtand the Latini and the Hernici, if they 
ſhould ſtir. He gave Lucius Quint ius the com- 
mand of the third Army, which he levied for 
the guard of the City, the defence of the gate: 
an the court of juſtice, in caſe any chanee 
ſhould hippen; beſides this he ordained, that 
Horatius one of his Collegues , ſhould make 
proviſion of arms and corn and orher things re. 
quiſite in time of war. He mate Cornelius al- 
ſo his Collegue chief of the S:nate,and over the 
publ. ke Councel, to conſult upon thoſe things 
which in general were to be executed. Thus 
were the Tribunes in thoſe times diſpoſed for 
the gaod of their Country to command, and to 
obey. It is noted by the text here, what a ver- 
tueus and prudent man may do, and what 
eat good he may be cauſe of, and how much 
may be able to advantage his country, when 

by means of his goodneſs and vertue, he hath 
quite extinguiſhed all envy, which many times 
rs the cauſe that men cannot effectuate a good 
work, the ſaid envy not allowing them that au · 
thority h ch iris neceſſary they ſhould have 
In matters of importance. And this envy is 
quite put our ewo ways; either by ſome ſtrong 
and difficult accident, Where every one ſeeing 
themſ lves ready to periſh, laying ambition 2 
ſi le, willingly run to obey him, whom they be- 
lieve by his vertue able to deliver them, a it be- 


ſell Camillas:who having given ſo many | 


of his being an admirable man, and having been 
thrice Dictator, and performed that place al. 
wayes with the advatrrage-of the publike, and 
no way to his own profit, had now cauſed men 

not 
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not to be afraid of his greatneſs And becauſe 
he was ſo magnanimous, and of ſuch great cre« 
dir,, they thought it no ſhame to them to be 
inferiors to him: And therefore ſajcs Tirus 
Livia very wiſely theſe words, Nor thought they 
it any things, c. Another way is envy blotted 


out, when either by violence ot by courſe of 


nature they dye that have been thy competi- 
tors in attainiag to any reputation, or great- 
neſs; who ſeeing the more eſteemed then they, 
ir is unpoſſible they ever ſhould be ar reſt, or 
have any patience. And when they ar-accuſto- 
med to live in a corrupted City, where their 
education hath nor bred any goodneſs in them, 
it is unpoſſible, ſet what accident will fa'l our, 
that they ſhould ever go back from any thing; 
and without doubt to have their wills, and ſa - 
risfy- the ' waywardneſs of their minds, they 
would be contented even to ſee the ruine of 
their native Country. To overcome this envy, 
there is no other remedy but the death of 
thoſe that bear it: and when fortune is ſo ſavo- 
rable to that vertuous man, as that thoſe men 
dye a natural death, he becomes glorious with- 
our giving any ſcandal, when wirhour'any ob- 
ſtacle or off:nte'he ma diſplay: his vertues. 
But hen he hath nor chis good luck, he muſt 
deviſe by any meat tb take them our of his 
way. And beſore he can do any thing he 
muſt practiſe thoſe Wye: whereby to 
overcome this difficulty. And he that reads 
the Bible witch unde nan ſer that 
Moſes \was ſorced (if he Would have, his 
lawes and ordinances proceed ) to put 
treat number of men to death, ho provo- 
ked by nothing elſe but enyy, withſtood his 

purpoſe, 


6 
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urpoſe. This neceſſity I deubt that the un 
Fryar Ferom $ avonaro- | derflanding which be 
la knew very well, and | adviſes others of, he 
Peter Soderini chief flan- | wants bimſelf e not 
knowing-the meaning of, or nor believing the holy 
writ; whereby be purs men paſt ſuſpition of bis 
Atheiſme. For what be alledges of Noſes, be 
muſt needs take originally from Moſes bis books, 
being we have not any author of that antiquity, as 
could write any thing of bis own bhnowledgetouch- 
ing thoſe rimes.. But thoſe Mach. ſeemg. not to 
believe further then ſerved bis own humor, reading 
the Scriptures onely to a politiche end, not ſo much 
for the ſtrengthening of his belief, as the better- 
ing of bis diſcourſe. Tet however Machiavel did 
nt, I hope others will believe that Moſes deliver- 
ed to the Iſraelnes the true Oracles of : GOD; an 
that it wu not Moſes thar punifhed/the delins 
quents among them, but G OD ſending bis im- 
mediate judgemerts. As in the rebellion of Co rah 


and his complices, Number s the 16. Moſe s did but 


citie them as to appearance : ut O D immediate- 
ly ſent his vengeance: For the earth under them 
opened, uerſ. 31. And when that wretched fel - 
low gathered flicks un the Sabhoth, Numb 15. 
Moſesawaited till O D piſſed ithe ſenteno 

him ſor his death, and the manner Mere 
of, ver ſ. 88. Therefore Machiavelt anay juſtiy be 
taxed fot 1raducing Moſes ' bere of more then be 
bath warran for. making no orber-efteem of Mo- 
ſes bis bringing the Iſraelites out of Egypt,and his 
leading them throughithermrlderneſs, then of |Ro» 
mulus hi gotbereng: tog ther a2frattered niulti- 
wide, and-laying the foundation f that Common · 
wealth, which action bis courage and ambition of 
rule and glory thruſt him upon; not ſeeming to ra 
poice, that Moes was immediately called by 
D, 
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GOD and ſent to ſhew his wonders and judge- 
ments againſt the E gyptians,and to condut the Iſ- 
raelites into Canaan (according to GOD S pro- 
miſes formerly made to their forefathers) wherein 
be behaved not himſelf either ambitiouſly or inſo- 
lently, nor was any thing done by his own proweſs 
or policy, but meerly by th: ordinance of GOD. 


dard-brarer of Florence knew ir alſo. The 
one could not overcome ir , becauſe he had nor 
power to doit, which was the Fryar , and be- 
cauſe he was not well under ſtood by thoſe that 
followed him who might have had power to 
have done ir, But it was not his fault, and his 
ſermons are full of the blames he lays upon the 
wiſe men of the world, and of invectives a- 
gainſt themzfor ſo he terms thoſe envious men, 
and all that oppoſed kis ordinances. That o- 
thers believed that in time, by his goodneſs , 
and good fortune,and doing good turns to ſome 
of them, quite to extinguiſh this enyy , ſeeing 
himſelf young encugh too, and then wearing ſo 
many new favors, which the manner of his 
proceeding afforded him, ſo that he thought he 
was able to overcome thoſe many that envi» 
ouſly oppoſed him, without any ſcandal, vio- 
lence, or tumult. And did not know that time 
eannot ſay; goodneſs is not ſufficient, fortune 
change:; and there is no gift can appeaſe malice, 
So that the one and the other of theſe two went 
to ruine, and their ruine proceeded either from 
their igncrance, or their diſability to overcome 
this envy. The other thing remarkeable is the 
order which Camill took both within and a- 
broad for the preſeryation of Rome. And in» 
deed not withour reaſon the good Hiftorians 

(as ours here is) ſer down particularly and 

diſtinctly 
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diſtinctiy certain caſes, ro the end poſt:rity 
ſhould Icarn how in the like accidents they arc 
ro defend themſelves. And it cught well bel 
obſer vid in this text, that there is not a more 
dangerous nor uaprofirable defence then 
that which is confuſedly made, an4 wit. our 
erder, and this appears by this thir4 army P 
which Camillus cauſed to be inrolled , and to 
be lefr at Rome to guard the Town : far many 
would have judg'd that part ſuperflu-us,wherc 
the people is moſt commonly arm'd, and war- 
lick; and for this cauſe a man would nor think 
it n: edfull to have them inroll'd otherwiſe, but + 
only that it ſufficed to cauſe them to be in 
armes as occaſion ſhould require. But Camillus a 
and who elſe were wie as he was, think o- | 
therwiſe, who never allow a mul:irudero take 
armes, unleſs by certain order and appoint- 
ment: Wheretore upon this example, he that 
is appointed over the guard of a City, ſhould 
avoid, as a rock, the ar ming of men in conſuſi- 
on, but ought firſt have thoſe choſen and regi- 
ſired ? which he would have in ar mes, and 
whom he would hate them obey, where their 
rendezvous, and whether to go, and command 
thoſe that are not inrolled ro abide every man 
at hisown houſe, for the ſafeguard thereof. 
They that ſhal rake this order in a City aſſailed, 
will eaſily be able to defend themſelves: who- 
ever does otherwiſe, ſhal neither imitate Camil- 
lis, nor defend himſelf, 
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CHAP, XXXI. 


Se ta Commonwealths, and great and worthy 
perſonages in all manner of fortune retain the 
ſame courage, and the ſams dignity. 


Mong other matters of magnificence, that 

dur Hiſtorian brings in Camillis ſpeaking 
or doing, croſh-w how an excellent man ought 
to behave himſelf, he puts theſe words in his 
mouth: Neither did my Didator- 
ſhip elevate my courage, nor bath 
my baniſhment abated it: By which ;j1;um ademic. 
words we ſee that great perſona- 
ges are alwaics the ſame in all for tunes. And 
rhough fhe varies, now exalting them, and 
then bringing them low, they never differ from 
themſelves, but alwaies hold a conſtant re- 
ſolurion, ſo ſteadily faſtened to their ordina- 
ry courſe of living, that by every one of them 
it appears that chance hath no power over 
them. Weake men behave themſelves in ano- 
ther manner: for they befoole and beſor them- 
ſelres in good forrune, attributing all the good 
they have to thoſe vertues which they never 
knew; whence it proceeds that they grow 
inſupportable and odious to thoſe that are 
about them; whereupon depends the ſudden 
altera ion of fortune, Which ſo ſoon as they 
look once inthe face, they fall prefently into 
the other defect, and become vile and abject. 
From hence it comes that ſuch manner of 
of Princes thinke rather in adverſitie how 


to make an eſcape , than to ſtand upon 
their 


Nec mihi Dictatutz 
animos fecit, nec ex- 
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their defence, as thoſe that for having made e. 
vil uſe of good fortune , are nor prepared for 
any kind cf ſafegard. This vertue, and this 
vice, which I ſay, is found in one man alone, we 
find alſo in a Republike, of which the Romanes 
and the Venetiars (er ve us for example. Thoſe 
former never any bad forrune could make ab. 
ject, nor any good fortune inſolent, as it ma- 
nifeſtly appeared afrer the defeat they had at 
Canna, and after the victory they got againſt 
Antiochus: for upon that defeat , however a 
very great one, becauſe it had been the third 
together, they never grew baſe upon it, but 
continued to {end forth Armics; they would nor 
redeem priſoners againſt the orders they had 
made, nor ſend to Hannibal or Carthage to ask 
Peace, bur caſting aſide all rhoſe unworthy 
courſes, they thought till upon providing for. 
the war, arming for want of ſouldiers their 
old men and ſlaves. Which thing being known 
to Hanno the Carthaginian (as was ſaid before) 
he ſhewed that Senate what ſmall account 
they were to make of that defeat at Canna. 
And ſo it appeared, as thoſe hard times did nor 
affright, nor abaſe them, on the other part nei- 
ther did their more fortunate times puſfe them 
up: for, when Antioch ſent Ambaſſadors to 
Scipio to require an agreement, before the 

came to joyn battel, or that he had loſt ic, Sciyio 
gave him ou” conditions of peace, which 
were, that/he ſhould retire into Syria, and leave 


the reſt ta the Romansdiſpoſing , which Anti- 
chas refuſing, and coming to bat tel and loſing 
it, ſent again his Ambaſſa4crs to Scipio, with 
order that he would ſubmit to all thoſe con- 
ditiens which the Conqueror ſhould impoſe 
on him, to whom he propounded no other 

| con- 
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conditions than what he had fomerly offered 
beſore the — 71 adding theſe words: 'That 
the Romanes if th y be overcome , loſe not their 
cburages, nor when they overcome grow they inſ0- 
lent, Clean contrary hereunto we have ſeen 
the Venetians do : who in their proſperity 
(thinking they had gotten it by their own va- 
lor which they never were guilty. of) grew to 
ſuch an exceſs of inſolence, rhati they rermed . 
the King of France Saint Marbs ſori,7 they con- 
temned the Church; and their ambition all 
Italy would not hold, but imgainei{ th: y were 
to frame a Monarchy like that of the Romanes. 
After wards their good fortune abandoning 
them, and that they were a little routed by the 
King of France at Vayla, they not onely loſt all 
their State by rebellion , but a good part of ir 
gave up to the Pope and the King of 
Spmine, even through meer baſeneſs'and cow+ 
ardiſe- And they became ſo vile and abject, 
that they ſent Ambaſſadors to the Emperor, 
to offer themſelves to be his tributaries, and 
writ letters to the Pope full of baſeneſs and ſub · 
miſbon, whereby to move m to compaſſion. 
Iato which unhappineſs they fell in four days 
fpace, and aſter a defear : for their Army 
come ro batrd and to fighr, in their retreat loſt 
near one half of their men, yet ſo that one of 
their Proveditors that eſcaped, came to Verona 
with above five and twenty thouſand ſouldiers 
between ſoot and horſe + in caſe that if either 
the venetiens, or any of thei⸗᷑ orders had been 
oſva ue, they might eaſily have recovered them 
ſelves, and iooked fortune again in the face , 
and have heen ready tither to overcome, or 
loſe more Food , or get mere honorable 
terms of agreement: but the baſeneſs of their 
1 ſpirirs 
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ſpirirs cauſed by the quality of their orders, 
nothing good in matters touching the war, 
made them at once loſe both their State and 
courage. And ſo will it alwaics befall any that 


ſhall behave themſelves as they did: for this 


growing inſolent in good fortune, and abject in 
evill, ariſes from the manner of thy proceed- 


ing, and from the education herein thou haſt 


been traind up: Which when it is weak & vain, 


makes thee like to it (elf, when other wiſe it 
caſts thee in another manner of mould, and 


makes thee know the world better, rejoycing 
leſs ar the good beſalls thee , as ailo grieving 
leſs ar the evill comes upon thee : and that 
which is ſaid of one man alone, is ſaid alſo cf 
many that live in the ſame Commonwealth, 
who attain to that per fiction, which the order 
and manner of government thereof wil afford. 
And rhough oth:rwhere we have ſaid, that 
the foundation of all States is good militat y 
diſcipline; and where this is not, there can 
neither be good lawes, nor any other thing 
good, methiuks it is not more than nceds to 
tepeate ir again; for to many purpoſes, in the 
reading of this Story, wee ſee this neceſſity ap- 
peares, and weeſce that neicher can the fold 
ers be good, unleſs they be tcaind and practis d, 
nor can they be train d, nnleſs composꝰ d oſthy 
own ſubjects: for the wars do not alwaies laſt, 
& unpoſsible ir is they ſnould: thereſore isir ne- 
ceſſary to be able to practiſe this military exer- 


eiſe in time of peace; neither can this exerciſe 


be us d in regard oſ the expence, with others 
then with thy own ſubjects, Camillut was gone 
( as we ſaid before ) with the Army againſt 
the Tuſcars, an his ſouldiers hIving ſeen 
the greatneſs of the enemies: Army — 
much 
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much amazd ar ir, thinking themſelves too 
weak to ſuſtain the violence of their enemies : 
the rumor of this fearefulneſs comming to Ca-' 
millus his eares, he came forth abroad amongſt 
them, and going about through the Camp, ſpea- 
king now to one (cldier, and then to another, 
workr this opinion our of their h-ads, and in 
concluſion, without any otherwiſe ordering 
of his Army, ſaid , Let every man 
* doe what he hath learned and uſed 

1 doe. And whoſoever ſhall well 
conſider rheſe termes and the words he ſaid to 
them, for their encouragement to encounter 
with their enemies, ſhall perceive that none 
of th ſe things could be ſaid or done to an 
Army that had nor firſt been orderd and 
exerciſed as well in peace as in war : fer 
upon rhoſe ſoldiers that have not learned 
to do any thing, a Commander cannot rely, 


4 Dor belceve they can do any thing to the pur- 


pode: and were a new Hannibal to com- 
mand them, he could rot fubfiſt : for a Ge- 
neral ( during rhe battell) not being able 
to be in every part, unleſs he have firſt 
taken order to have men of his manner of cou- 
rage, knowing well his orders, and the wayes 
* ofhis proceeding, muſt of force ruine there. 
Ik then a City ſhall be armed and orderd as 
+ Rome, and that every day the Citizens are 
put to it ro make tryal in particular and in 
general of their own valer , and the power 
of fortune, it ſhall alwaics come to paſs, that 
at any time wharſoevcr , they ſhall” continue 
ſerled in the ſame reſolution, and — them - 
ſelyes in the ſame dignity. But when they ſhall 


be difarmed , and reft only upon the helpes of 


fortune, and not upon their own —_ 0 
ine 
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they ſhall change as her wheel rurns, and give 


that example of themſclyes, which the Vene 


tians gave. 


CHAP. XXXII, 


What means ſome have practiſed to difturb a treaty 
of peace. 


Ircei and Velitre two Roman Colonies be. 

ing rebelled, in hope that the Latines 
would defend them, afrerwards the Latines 
being overcome, and ſo thoſe hopes failing 
them, divers of the Citizens adviſed, they 
ſhould ſend Ambaſſadors to Rome, to recom- 
mend them to the Senate: which courſe was 
hindred by thoſe that had been Authors of the 
rebellion „Who were afraid leaſt the whole 
puniſhment ſhould fall upon their heads ; and 
therefore to cut off all treaty of peace, they 
incired the multitude to take arms, and make 
an incurfion upon the Rome territories. And 
truely when any. one defires that a peop'e or 
Prince ſhould wholly take their minds eff from 
agreement, there is no trner nor certainer way: 
than to make them do ſome foul act againtt 
him, with whom rthcu wouldſt not have the 
accord made. Fer the fear of that puniſhment 
which he ſhall think he hith deſerved for hs 
fault, ſhall always keep him off. After the 
firſt wars which the Carthaginians had with 
the Romanes, thoſe ſoldiers ho. haf ſerved 
the Carthaginians in that war in Sicily an 
Sardinia, when the peace was concluded, 
went back into *ffcica, where not being ſa- 


tizhed for their pay, they made wars againſt 
the 
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the Carthaginians, and having choſen two out 
of themſelves for their heads, Mathus and Syem 
di, they took divers Towns of the Cartha- 
ginians, and ſacked divers. The Carthaginians 
willing to try any other way then barrel, 
ſent Aſdrubala Cirizen of theirs Ambaſſidour 
to them, who they thought had ſome credit 
with them, having formerly been their Gene- 
ral. And he being come, and Spendins and 
Mathus deſiring to oblige all theſe Souldiers, 
never to hope they could have pexce again 
with the C arthaginians, and to engage them in 
the war, perſwaded them it was better to 
kill him, with all rhe Citizens of- Carthage, 
which then they had priſoners, W 

they not only flew them, but put t 

to death with torments, to this villainy adding 
an c&iF, that all Carthaginians, who in time 
to come were taken, ſhould in the ſame ſort 
be ſlain. Which deliberation and execution 
made that Army exceeding cruell and obſtinate 
againſ} the Carthaginians, 


CHAP. XXXIII. 


It much furthers and advantages an Army inthe 
winning of a battell, to be confident of their 
own forces, and their Generals valeur. 


I: much helpes an Army towards the win- 
ning of a bitrell, to make them confiden-, 
chat in any caſe they cannot chuſe but van- 
quiſh. The things that give them this conſi- 
dence, are, that they be well armed and well 
orderd, and be acquainted one with another. 
Not can this confidence or this order be but a- 
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be of repure, ſo that the Soldiers may be con- 
ident of his wiſdome : and they ſhall alwaiet 
beſo, when they perceive him to he a man or- 
derly carefull, and couragious, and that ma'n- 
tains well, and with eſteem the Majeſty of his 
dignity : and he ſhall alwaies be able to do fo, 
while he puniſheth their faults, while he tircs 
not out the ſoldiers to no purpoſe, keeps his 
word with them, ſhewes them an eaſie way to 
vanqu'ſh the'enemy; thoſe things that may en- 
danger them, conceals fiom them; or if they 
be evident, by his ſpeeches leſſens their opinion 
of them: which things well obſerved, are a 
great occaſion of confidence in the Army; and 
that confidence of victory the Romans us d to 
make their Armies thus confident by way of 
Religion: from hence proceeded, that by their 
ſouthſayings and auſpices rhey ereared their 
Conſuls, they levied their ſouldiers, march'd 
with theix ar mies, and fought their batrels; and 
without having done ſome of theſe things, 
never would a good cr diſcreet Commander, 
have put any thing to hazard, deeming that he 
might eaſily loſe, unleſs his ſouldiers had firſt 
underſtood that the gods were on their fide, 
And when any Conſul or Captain of theirs 
ſhould have fought conrrary to the auſpices, 
they would have puniſha him, as they did 
Claudius Pulcher. And however we find this 
true in all the Reman Hiſt or ĩcs, yet it is proyed 
more certain by the words which Livie brings 
in Appizs Claudius (ſpeaking, Who complain- 
ing to the pedple of their Tribunes inſolency, 
and ſhewing that by means of them the auſpi- 
ces and other matters pertaining to Religion 

: Were 


mong thoſe Soldiers that have been borne 
and liv d together. The Commander alſo muſt 
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were corrupted, ſayes thus: Let 
them now ſcoffe at Religion; for, 
what" matter is it, whether the 
chickens feed, or whether they come 


ſlower out of their cage, whether 


a bird bath ſung or no 2 theſe, tis 
trae, are all ſmall things : but by 
not contemning of theſe little things, 
our Aunceſtours have exceedingly 
amplified this Commonwealth; Hor 
in cheſe {mall matters there: is 


nim eſt, ſi 
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Eludant nunc licet 
Religionemz quid e- 
li non 
paſcen Ex cavea 
tardius exierint, 
occinuerit avis ? par- 


va ſunt hac: ſed par- 


va ũſta non contem- 


nendo, Majares no- 


ftri , maximam hanc 
Rempublicam fece- 
rund. nr 


force to hold the ſouldicrs united and oon - 
dent, which thing is à principall occafion of 
any victory, Let muſt theſe things be accom= 
ied with valour, otherwiſe they will avail 
little. The Preneſiini having their Army a» 
broad againſt the Romans, went to incampe 
upon the river of Alia, 'a. place where the 
Romans had been overcome by the French, 
whichqhey did to make their own ſouldiers 
confident, and ro affrighr the Romans with the 
fortune of the place. And thoogh the courfe, 
they took, was probable for thoſe i reaſans 
wee have already ſaid, yet the concluſion of the 
marter ſkewed, chat true valour-feares not e- 
very ſmall accident: Which the Hifterian i 
very well, in thoſe words which he makes 
the Dictatour ſpeak . Who! ſaics thus to the 


Maſter of his Cavallerie : Seeſt 
thou how they taking benefit of their 


fortune, have incamped themſelves. 
„pon the river Alia? But thou! 
making uſe of b drmetignd cent: 


rage aſſayle the very beart of their 


Vides tu fortuna il- 
los fretos at Alli- 
am conſediſſe. At tu 
fretvs armis animiſqʒ 
invade. mediam a- 
tiem .. 


* 


Armie For true valoar, a good difcpline; — 


an aſſurance taken from ſo many yidories, 


not be exringuiſhed *. matters of ſmall mo- 
2 


ment, 
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zus putata ett though furme and conſtant. I will 
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ment, nor does any vain matter aſſtight them, 
nor one diſorder hurt them, 28 we ſaw it; 
for two Manlij being Conſuls againſt the Volſti 
by reaſon that they had raſhly ſent part df the r 
Army to forrage, it followed, chat both they 
that were gone and choſe. that ſtaid behind, 
were befieged ʒ from which danger, not the 
wiſcdome of rhe Conſuls, bur the Souldiers 
own valour freed them, where T Livins ſays 
theſe words, Ide Souldiers valor 


„ 1c.) not Jer paſs one terme us'd by 
Faina, being newly entred with his Army 
into Taſrgny, to make them confident, deem. 
ing ſuch i conficdence to be the more neceſſary, 
now that he had brought them into a new 
Country; and” to! fight with ne enemies; 
whey ſpeaking ro his ſauldiers before the fighe, 
and havingreld them many reaſons, Werewpon 
they might hope for the victory, ſaid, that he 
could alſo tell them certain good things, and 
where they might plainly ſee the victory, but 
that ic was dangerous to diſcloſe them. Which 
courſe as it was diſcreetly us d, fo deſerves ir 
i; to be followed. 2155 a 


CHAP. XXXLV." 


; What fame, report, br opinion cauſes the p ople to 
begin to caſt theiy favours upon a Citizen: and 
whether a Printe or a people do beftow their 


Magiftracies with berrer judgement. - 
Therwhere we fad, that T.:Manhius, who 
© afrerwardews termed Tormaras, fav.d 


L. "Mantis his Farther from an acccufation, 
"if; 1 which 


1. 
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which M. Pompenions Tribune of the people 
had made againſt him. And however the man- 
ner of ſaving hi v, was ſomewhat violent and 
extraordinary, yet that filial piety towards his 
Father, was ſo acceptable to the generall, that 
it was net en] « not blame, but when Tribung 
were to be appointed over the Legions, T. Man- 
las was choſen in the ſecond place. Upon which 
ſucceſs, I beleeve it fit to conſider, what way 
the people take to give their judgements upon 
men in «diſtributing of their charge that there. 
by we may ſee, whether that be true which we 
formerly: concluded, that the people u a better 
diſtributer than a Prince. I ſay then, that the 
people in their diſttibutien follows the report 
that goes of one by publick voyce and fame: 
when they know him not otherwiſe by his or- 
dinary behaviour, or by preſumption or opinion 
canceived & him. Which two things have 
been cauſed either by rhe Fathers of ſuch, who 
for that the y have been great per ſonages, and 
f .ability;in- the Cities, it is thought their 
By ſhould be like them, untill by their actions 
the contrary be found : Or e ſe it is cauſed by 
the courſes ſuch a one takes, of whom we 
ſperk: the beſt courſes and aies that can be 
held, are to keep company with grave men, 
well dispos'd,- and ſuch as by every one are 
reputed wiſe. And becauſe there cannot be a 
greater mar ke or diſcovery of a man then by 
the company he frequents, without queſtion 
he that uſes good company, gaines 2 good 
name: fot it is impoſſible but that he ſhall 
much reſemble them. Ot indeed this publick 
reputation is gotten by ſome extraordinar 
and notable exploit, however private, that 
proved in thy hands T And + 
3 al 
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all theſe three things, which in the beginning 
gain any one 2 good reputation, nothing gives 
ifmore amply then this laſt > for that firſt of 
parents, and farhers is ſo deceitfull, that men 
advance therein very leiſurely, and thar ispre- 
fenrly quire ſpent, hen it is not accompanied 
by the the proper vertue of him that is to be 
cenſured, The ſecond way, which makes thee 
be known by the company thou uſeſt, is better 
then the firtt; but is much inferior to the third; 
for untill thou haft given evidence of thy (elf 
by ſome worthy exploir, ” repute is wholly 
grounded upon opinion, which is very eaſiſy 
cancelled.” But that third being begun an1 
grounded upon thy workes, gives thee at firſt 
fach renown, that needs muſt it be, that aſter- 
wards thou commit many acts contrary there- 
unto. if thou wouldſt diſannul ir. Therefore 
gught thoſe men that ſpring op in a Common- 
wealth, rake this courſe, and indeavour by 
ſome extraordinary act to begin their riſe. 
Which many at Rene did in their youhs, either 
' by publiſhing of a law, furthering the common 
good, or by accuſing ſome potent Citizen as 
a breaker of the laws, by doing ſuch like nora- 
ble things, and unwonted, whereof men ſhould 
have oceaſion to ſpeak afrerwards. Neither are 
ſuch like things needfull only to begin ones 
reputation, bur they are as -necef{#ry for the 
maintenance and advancement of ir. And to 
do this, a man had need to renew them again, 
as Manlins did during his whole life: for when 
he had defended his farther ſo vertuouſly and 
beyond the ordinary ſtrain, and by this action 
taken his firſt degree of reputation, after ſome 
— he fonghe with that Frenchman, and took 

m him that chain of gold, which g ve _ 
the 
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the name of Torq«atus * nor ſtay'd he upon this, 
but afrerwards in riper years he put his ſon to 


' dearh for having fought without his allowance, 


h-wever he had vanquiſhed his enemy. Which 
three actions gave him a greater name, and 
throughout all ages make him more fe- 
mous, then ever any triumph or victory did, 
wherewith he was aflorn'd as much as any 
other Roman. And rhe reaſon. is, becauſe in 
thoſe victories Manlius had very many like him, 
but in theſe particulars he had either very few 
or none. Scipio the elder got not greater glory 
by all his rriumphs, then that action of defen- 
ding his farther upon the Teſin gained him in his 
youth, and that other nen after the defeate 
zt Canna, couragiouſly with his fword drawn 
lie made many young Romans ſwear they 
would never abandon Ttaly, as already then 
among them it was reſolv'd which two actions 
were the beginnings of his reputation, which 
made him a way to his triumphs of Spain aud 
Africa, which opinion of him was alſo ihcrea- 
ſed, when he ſent back the daughter to her 
Father, and the wife to her husband in Spain, 
This manner of proceeding is not alone need - 
ful for thoſe Citizens, that would gain reputa- 
tion, whereby to attain the dignities in their 
Commonwealth, but is alſo neceſſary for Prin- 
ces to maintain theit credits in their Principa- 
lities : for nothing gives them ſo great efteem 
as to yeeld ſome rare examples of themſelves, 
by ſome deed or pithy ſaving, agreeable with 
the common good, which may evidently prove: 
the Prince either magnat imous, or liberall, or 
juſt; and that he is ſuch a one, that his life may 
ſerve for a patterne, and his wiſe ſayings may- 
be uſed by his ſubjects as prover s. But. to te + 
X 4 turn 
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rurne, whereat we began this diſcourſe, I ſay» 
that the people, when they begin to confer 
any dignity upon one of their Cirizens, ground - 
ing upon any of thoſe reaſons before alledged, 
take no ill ground; but when afrerwards the 
frequent examples of one mans good carriage 
makes him better known , then is a better 
ground raken; ſor in ſuch caſe there can never 
fall any deceit. I ſpeak only of thoſe honours 
which are given to men in the beginning, bc- 
fore they be well known by a certain experi- 
ence, or that they tranſgreſs from one action 
to another unlike it; Where both tcuching 
the ſal e opinion and the corruption, they al- 
ies commit leſs errors, then Princes, And 
becauſe it may fall out, that the people might 
be deceived in the report, in the opinion, and 
actions ofa man, conceiving them greater then 
in truth they are, which would not be ſo with 
a Prince, becauſe it is like it ſnould be told him, 
or that he ſhould be ad vertiſed thereof by ſome 
of his Coun ſellours; to the end therefcre that 
the people want not theſe advertiſe ments, the 
good founders of Republicks have ordained, 
that when the cheiſeſt dignities of Ciries are to 
be beſtowed , whereunto ir might prove dan- 
gerous to prefer unſufficienr men, and ſeeing 
the peoples wills ſometimes bent to ad ance 
ſome one unfir, that it may be lawfull for any 
Citizen, and accounted as an honour to him, 
to publiſh in their aſſemblies that mans defects, 
that the peopief this norice not ſailing them ) 
may the better give rheirjudgments thereupon. 
And that this was cuſtomary at Rome, the o- 
ration which F. Maximut made, witneſſed, 
which he uttered before the people in the 
ſecond Punicke warr, when at the creation — 
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t' e Conſulls they took a liking to T. Ottaſilims; 
ind Fabius deeming him untufficenr to mar- 
nage the Conſulate in thoſe times, ſpake a- 
gainſt him, declaring his unſufficiency , inſo- 
much as he hindred him of that dignity; and 
. converted rhe peoples favours to one that de · 
ſerved it hetter then he. The people then in 
the choice of their Magiſtrates judge according 
to the trueſt mar kes they can have of men. And 
when they can be adviſed, as Princes are, they 
run into fewer errors then Princes; and that 
Cunen that will begia to ſeek the proples ſa · 
vour, muſt wir ſome notable exploit gain it, 
as Titus Mani did. 


CHAP. XXXV. 


What dangers they incurre that put themſelves 
ſorwards as principals to adviſe any deſign, 
which are ſs much the greate , by how much 
this carries with it the more difficulty and 
perill. 


Ow dangerous a thing it is for any man 

to become the ringleader of any new: mat- 

ter, which belongs to many, and how. hard a 
thing ic is to meddle init, and bring it on for- 
wards, and ma ke it good being thus brought 
for wards, wouldte too long and roo deep a 
matter ro diſcourſe on. Therefore reſerving it 
for a fitter place, | will only create of thoſe 
dangers, which Citizens incur, or thoſe that 
adviſe a Prince,makivg themſelves chief in per · 
ſwading him to any weighty and important re- 
ſolution, ſo that the Councell thereof is wholly 
imputed to them: for, men judging things by 
X 5 their 
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their events, of all the evill that ariſcs there- 
upon, the blame is wholly laid on him as au- 
thor 3 and if good come of it, he is commended 
for itʒ but the reward comes much ſhorr of the 
loſs is hazarded. This preſentSultan Selimus ter 
med the great Turk, havidg made preparation 
(as ſome reporr,who now come from his Coun- 
try) for the Conqueſt of Syria and Egypt, was 
encouraged by one of his Baſhawes, who was 
then upon the confines. cf — to under. 
take rather an expedition againſt the Sophy; 
by whoſe Counſell being perſwaded, he went 
to that enterpriſe with an exceeding great 
army, and comming into a very vaſt © ountry, 
wherea great part of it is deſerr, and rivers 
very few, and finding there thoſe difficulries, 
which long fince had ruin'd many Reman 
armies, w3s ſo diſtreſſed thereby, that he loſt 
there by famine and plague ( however that in 
the war he were the vanquiſner ) a great part 


of his army. Whereupon being errag'd againſt 


the auther of that Counſell, he put him to 
death. We reade of many Citizens, that were 
the adviſers to ſuch and ſuch enterpriſes, Wo 
becauſe theſe had eviil' ſucceſs, have raightr- 
way been baniſhed. Certain Citizens of Rome 
there were, who as awhours of the advice, ſtood 
to have a Conſul from among the Common: 
in Rome; it happened, that tlie firſt of them, 
that went abroad with their armies, was de- 
feared. Whereupon ir had prov d but unlucki- 
ly to the authors of that Sounſell, had not 
their party been ſtrong, by whoſe favour ſuch 
reſolution was taken. It is then moſt certain, 
that they who adviſe a Republick and they 
that Counſell a Prince, are equally brought 
jaco theſe ſkecights 3 and if they do not 2 
thoſe 


* 
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h oſe thing, which they take to be profitable 
either for. che Ci ty or the Prince without re- 
ſpe, they faile of their duties; and in caſe 
they do counſi ll them, they run the hazard 


oftheir lives, ind of their eſtates; all men here-. 
in being ſo blind az to judge advices. good or 


| evill by the ſucceſs they take. And deviſing 


with my ſelf by what means they might eſcape 
this infamy or danger, I ſee no other way, then 
that they put things forward moderately, and 
not take any thing upon them as their own en- 
ter priſe. and give their opinion without paſſton, 
ant defend it at;o modeſtly without paſſion, 
ſo that if either the City or the Prince follow- 
that advice. it may ſcem they willingly took 
that courſe,. and were not drawn thereto by 
thy importunity. When thou doſt ſo, it is not 
reaſonable that a Prince or a people ſhould ſeek 
revenge on thee for thy counſell, it being not 
followed againſt other mens wills: for here the 
danger is, that many having contracted thee. 
in the unhappy ſucceſs of thy advice they will 
concur ia working thy ruine. And if in this 
caſe, one ſhould ſay, that when he failes of 
that glory which another gers by being one 
alore againſt many in advifing any courſe, when 
it proves luckily, we meete here with two ad- 
vantages te couatervail it: the ficſt is ro be 
quite exempt out of all danger: the ſecond is, 
if thou adviſeſt any thing modeſtly , and by 
reaſon of the oppoſition made againſt ir, th 
Counſell be nor taken, and ſome diſaſter fol. 
lowſupon the advice another hath given, thou 
gaineſt much glory thereby. And «however 
the glory, which is gotten by miſchiefs, be- 
fallen rhy City or thy Prince, cannot well be 
ſaid to be enjoyed, yet is ther e ſome 9 
e 
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be made of them. I beleeve there is no other ad. 
vice. can be given to men in this part; for the 
perſwading them to hold their peace, and not 
give their opinĩon, would be a thing very unpro- 
table to the Commonwealth and their Princes, 
& they would hardly be able to eſcape danger; 
for in a ſma'l cimewwould they be ſuſpected; it 
might alſo befall them, as it did thoſe friends of 
Porſe the King of Macedon, who having been de. 
feared by Paula: Emilius, & flying with a few of 
his confidents,it chanc'd, that in relating things 
paſt, one of them began to tell Perſe of many 
errors commi:ted by kim, which were the oc. 
cafion of his ruine, ro whom Perſe turning ſaid, 
Traitor, and haſt thou delay'd to tell me it, 
untill now that I have no remedy ? and upon 
theſe words ſlew him with his own hand. and 

thus he ſuffer'd puniſhment for his filence 

when he ſhould bave ſpoken, and for having 

ſpoken when he ſhould have held his peace : 

neither avoided he the danger, by not givivg 

his advice. Wherefore I beleeve the rulez a- 

have given, are to be kept and obſer vd. 


C HAP. XXXVI. 


The reaſon where ſore the French have been and 
are thought in combats at the beginning more 
then men, and afterwards leſs then women. 


He fierceneſs of that Frenchman who chal- 

leng'4 any Roman whatſoever, near the 
river Anien, ht with him, and afrerwards 
the g] verwecen him and T. Mani, pur 
mt n eve of rnat which J. Lrvaw ſayes 
many umts, thar che Frenchmen in the be- 
- ginnir g 


— 
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ginning of the combar are mare then men, 
and in the end thereof prove leſs then women. 
And weighing well from whence this may pro- 
ceed, many beleeve that naturally they are 
ſo dispos' d, which Ithink. is true: but hence 
it followes nor that this their naturall humor, 
which makes them ſo fiercein the beginning, 
might not be ſo order'd by art, as to continue 
them fierce till the very conclufion : And for 
proof hereof, I ſay , that there are armies of 
three ſorcs : the one where there is both fury 
and order, for from th: order aries fury 
and valeur, as was that of the Romans; for it 
appears in all their hiſtories, that there was 2 
vety good order in that army, which military 
diſcip'ine in tract of time had brought in a- 
mongſt them. For in a weil train'd. army, no 
man is to do any thing bur by rule and order. 
And we find hereby, that in the Reman Army 
( from which, inſomuch as it conquer'd the 
wile world, all others may take example) 
they neither ate, nor ſlept, nor bought, neither 
did they any military action nor domeſtiek 
without the Conſuls order : for thoſe armies 
which do other wiſe, are not right armies; and 
if they come to wake any tcial of themſelves 
in any action, they do it by force of rage and 
violence, and not by valour: but where valour 
is accompanied with due ordinances, it makes 
good uſe of the ſury in ſuch manner and in 
ſuch times chat no difficulty abates ir, nor ever 
quailes the courage, becauſe thoſe good ordi- 
nances reinforce the ſpir it, and the fury, both 
being ſtill maintained by the hope of -over com- 
ming, which-never failes while the orders hold 
firme. The contcary falls out in thoſe armies ' 
wherein is fury and not order, as were — 
0 
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of the French, who ever faild by little and I tele 

For it proved not, that r>cir firſt aſſault pre- 

vailed, and that their fury} whcreon they 

much relied, was not maint:ined by an ordi- 

nate valour, not having any thing «ſe, befides 

that, wherein to truſt, as that grew coole, ſo 

they faile J. On the other file the Romans 

doubring leſs of dangers by reaſon of their 

goed orders, nor diſtruſting the victory, foughr 

reſolutely and obſtinately with the ſame cou- 

rage and valour as well in the end as in the be. 

ginning, or rather enraged by fighting, they 

grew (till more fierce. The third kind of armies 

is, where thete is no naturall fury, nor acci- 

dentall order, as the Italian armics are in our 

dais, which are quite unprofitable: and un- 

leſs they incounter with an army which upon 

_ accident chances to run away, they ſhall 

ne ver overcome and without alledging other 

examples, we every day fee that they give 

good prooſes th: y have no valcur at all. And 

becauſe by T Liuiu his teſtimony, every one 

may underſiand,how the good f uklicry ought 

to be ordered and how the bad is, IJ will fer 

down Pupirius Curſor his words, having a mind 

to puniſſi· Fabius the commander of the horſe; 

Nemo homioum, ge- WE he (aid, Let neither GD 

wo Deorum verecur- nor man be had in any reverence nor 

diam habeat, nun e- the Generals commands, nor his au- 

dicta r ſpices be regarded; let the ſouldiers 

Lentz hve comme, Fillaging up and down for want of 

atu vagi milites in Proviſion as well in their friends 

pacato & in hoſtiry country 4s in their foes, let them 
errent , immemores 

ſacramenti , licentia ſola exauctorentur; infrequentia deſe- 

rantur ſigna, neque conveniatur ad editum, nec diſcernetur 

interdiu, nocte, aquo an iniquo loco, injuſſu Imperatoris pug- 

nent; non ſigns, non ordines ſervent. Iatrocinij modo cæca & 

fortuits pro ſolenni & ſacrata militia ſit, 64. 
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caſbeere themſelves, as- their pleaſures , for. 
getting their oaths, let them quit their 
Enſignes , nor ceme together at. command : let 
them fight without the Generals leave by night 
or by day in place of advantage or diſadvantage, 
caring neither for ranke nor order : and let the 
ſacred and and ſolemn rites of warfare become 
like the blind and obſcure tricks and chances of 
robberies. By the text here We may eaſily ſee 
whether the warfare in our daics, be blind 
and caſuall, or ſacred and ſfo'emn, and how 
much-ir-comes ſhort of reſembling that which 
properly is ter med a warfare, & how it differs 
rom a furious and crdinate warfare as was 
that of the Romans, or from a furious only 
as was that of the French. 


CHAP, X XXVII. 


Whether ſlight skirmiſhes or combats are nece(ſa- 
ry be for a great battell, and what is to be 


done to know a new enemy, when one ſſeuld 4. 
void thoſe shirmiſhes, 


T ſeemes that in hummne actions ( as other- 
where: we have diſcourſed ) beſides other 
difficulties, found in bringing any thing to its 
perfeRion,. there is alwaics ſome evill very 
nearly neighbouring to the good : Which ſo 
eaſily grows up with that good, that ir ſeems 
unpoſſible, if a man would injoy the one, to be 
quit of the other. And this wee ſee in all the 
works of man: and therefore is that good at- 
rain'd with difficulty, unleſs by thy good ſor- 
tune thou be ſo aſſiſted, that ſhe by her power 
overcome this ordinary and natural inconveni- 
ent. The Combate between Manlim T rqua» 
tus and the Frenchman hath put me in mind 
| hereof, 


Tanti ea dimicatio ad 
uni verfi belli eventum 
fuit, ut Gallorum 
exercitus,relicts rre- 
p de Caſtris, in Tibur- 
tinun agrum, mox in 
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hereof, where T. Livius ſaies 

That combate ſo much imported 
the event of - rhe war, that the 
French Army leaving their Campe 


in a-fright, went into the Tiburtine- 


Comntry, and thence into Cam} ania; 


—_— trauue- For I conſider on the one ſi c, 
9 


that a good Commander ought 
wholly avoid to do any thing which being but 
of ſmall moment, may produce but evill effects 


in hi3 Army for to begin a skirmiſh or a com- 


bate herein the whole forces are not im- 
plcyed, and yet the whole ſer tune is there laid 
to ftake, is a thing ſayouring too much of raſh- 
neſs, as 1 ſaid before, when 1 condemn'd the 
guarding of the paſlages. On the other fide I 
conſider, that wiſe and experienced Comman- 
ders, when they meet with anew enemy, and 
that is of reputation, are forcd before they 
come to joyne battell, to cauſe their ſouldiers 
to make tryall of them by light skirmiſhes, to 
the end that beginning to know them, and to 
have to deale with them, they may be rid of that 
terror which the report and reputation of theſe 
men have put them in. And this part in a Gene- 
rall 's of e xceeding great importance; for there 
is a kind of neceſſity in-it, which forcerh thee 
thcreunte; for thow wile think that thou goeſt 
to thy maniſeſt deſtruftion, unleſs thou have 
firſt by theſe (mall experiences made thy ſoldi- 
ers caſt out that terror, which by means of 
the enemies reputation had poſſeſſed their 
minds. Valerius Corvinus was ſent by the Re- 
mans with an Army againſt the Samnites, who 
were new enemies, and theſe formerly had 
never proved the one the others forces, where 
T. Livius ſay es, that Valeria cauſed the Romany: 
do 
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to make ſome ſmall skirmiſhes 
with — Samnites, That 4 new 
war, and a new enemy might not pr 
affright th n. — i ; 

it is a very great hazzard, that thy Souldiers 
in thoſe skiemiſhes remaning loſers, their fear 
and cowardiſe grow not more upon them, and 
that effects contrary to thy purpole follow act 
thereupon, that is, that thou fright them not, 
whereas thy deſign was to aſſure them. So that 
this is one of thoſe things, which hath the evill 
ſo near neighbouring unto the good, or ra- 
ther they are ſo neare joyn'd together, that it 
1s vety eaſy to miſtake the one for the other : 
Whercupon I ſay, that a good Commander 
ſhould be very carcful, chat nothing ariſe, 
which upon any accident may rake away the 
courage and heart of his ſoldiers. That which 
may be of force to takegiway their courage, is 
to begin to loſe: and therefcre a man ſhould 
de well aware of theſe ſmall skirmiſhes, and 
no Way ſaffer any of them, unleſs with exceed- 
ing great advantage, and certain hope of 
victory. Norought he undertake to guard any 
paſſages, where he cannot bring his whole 
Army together. Nor ſhould he keep any 
Towns unleſs it be thoſe that by lcfing of 


them, his utter ruine followes thereupon 3 


and thoſe that he guards, he ſhould rake ſuch 
care both with their defences and alſo with his 
Army, that whenever the — hath any 
deſign to aſſayle them, he may make uſe of all 
his forces in reſcue of them : the others he 
ſhould leave undefended : fer whenſoever any 
thing is loſt, that was before abandon'd, the 
Army being yet afoot, there is neither the 
repuraticn of the war loſt, nor the hope of 
conqueſt, 


Ne eos novum bel. 
lur, ne noves hIftis 
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conqueſt. But hen any thing is loft, which 
thou hadſt purpoſed to defend, and every one 
beſe eve thou mightſt. defend, there is the 
dammage and loſꝭ, and there thou haſt in a 
manner, as thoſe Frenchmen did, by a matter 
of ſmall moment loft the whole war. 'Philip 
of Macedon the Father of Perſe, a watlick 
man, and of great eſt: em in his time, bei 
aſfav ld hy the Romans, forſook and laid wa 
much of his Country, as he, who becauſe he 
was wiſe, thought it more pernicious to loſe 
reputation by not being able to defend that 
which he undertook to defend, then by leaving 
it in prey to the enemy, to loſe ir as a thing 
ne glected. The Romans when after. rhe defear 
at Canna, their eſtate was in great per plexity, 
refus'd many that were under their protection, 
and ſo alſo divers of their own Subject:, charg- 
Ing them ro defend themſelves the beſt they 
ccu'd, which are bettet courſes far, than to 
undertakes defences, and afrerwards no: be 
able to go through with chem; for hereby thoſe 
friends are loſt;and forces only in thoſe friends. 
But returning to the ſmall «kirmiſhes, I ſay; 
that yet if a Commander be forc'd by reaſon 
of the newneſs of the enemy to make any 
Skirmiſh, he ought take ſo much advantage in 
it, that he run no hazard to loſe it, nor do, as 
Marig did, which is the better way. Who 
going againſt the Cimbrians, which were an 
exceeding fierce le, and came ro make a 
prey of 7raly, and wh-reſoever they came, caſt- 
ing a great terror, becauſe of their firceneſs 
and multitude, and by r-aſon they had former- 
ly vanquiſh'd a Reman Army, Marias thought 
it neceiſary before he came to joyn barrel, to 
worke ſome what, which might make his _ 

dier 
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tiers lay aſide that terrour, which the feare of 
the enemy had put them ing and as 2 very well 
advis'd Commander, brought his Army ſeveral 
times, where the Cimbrians with their troupes 
were to pa's ; And thus within the fortifica- 
tions of his Campe he would that his Souldi- 
ers ſhould ſee them, and accuſtome their eyes 


to the view of thar enemy, to the end that by 


ſeeing a diſordinate multitude loaded with 
baggageand unprofirable armes, and in part 
ws diiarm'd, they might reaſſure themſelves, 
and grow defirons of battell, which courſe 
a3 it was diſcreetly prattis'd by Marius, ſo like- 
wife onghr it be diligently imirated by others, 
wheteby they might not be fore'd to incurre 
thoſe dangers which I mentioned before, nor 
to do as the Frenchmen did: 


Compunia; © And becauſe wee de unt. 
have alledg d Valerius Corvinus in this Treaty, 
in the Chapter following Iintend, by the helpe 
of his words, to ſhew What manner of man a 
Commander ſhould be. 


—— 


CHAP: XXXVIII. 


What manner of man that General ought to be, 
on whoſe abilities an Army may confidently 
relie. 


Herius Corvinus was (as we faid former- 

ly ) abroad with an Army againſt the 
Samnnies, new enemies of the people of Rome, 
wherevp-n partly reaſſure his Cn Souldiers, 
and 


ni ob rvi 
Who for a matter of ſmall moment — "il in 


fed in a fright into the Triburtige Tiburtem agrum, & 
Country, and ſtreigbt after. into in Campaniam tran- 
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and partly to make them know the enemy, he 
ezus d (ome of kis to enter into certain light 
$kirmiſhes with them, nor conrented herewith, 
before the day of battell would-needs ſpeak to 
his own ſouldiers, and ſhew with all efficacy, 
how little eſteem they were to make of ſuch 
enemies, putting them in minde of their own 
and his valour alſo : where it miy be noted 
by the words that Livius brings him in ſpeak- 
ing, what manner of man a Commander ought 
to be, in hm an Army is to have confidence: 
which words are theſe; And alſo to. conſider, 


Tum etiam intueri 
cujus duQtu,zuſpicic- 
que ineunda fit pug- 
na ; utrum audien. 
dus dunt vat magni- 
cus ad hor tator ſit 
verbis tantum ferox, 
operum militatium 
expers, an qui & ip a 
tela tractare, proce- 
dere ante ſigna, ver- 
tari media in mole 
pugnæ ſciat : facta 
mea, non dicta vos 
milites ſequi volo: 
nec diiciplinam mo- 
do, ſed exemplum e- 
tiam a me petere, qui 
bac dextra mihi tres 
conſulatus, ſummam- 
que laudem peperi. 


under whoſe conduft and: awſpices 
you fight; whether he you ave te 
bear hen unto, be only a magniſicent 
exhorter, fierce in words, but not 
of proweſſe to ſhew you any milita- 
ry examples, or elſe ſuch a one 
that knows bow to make. uſe of 
your armes te mac h before your 
enſignes . and | 
bravely in the thicke#®. f ur 
troops. I would have yon my ſenldi- 
ers to follow my deeds raiber then 
my words, and not to ſeek, your diſ- 
cipline-only from me, but your ex. 
ample , who by this right hand 
bave gained three Conſulſhips and 
the beight of benounr. Which 
words well conſi ler d teach e- 
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debave himſelf 


very man how he ought to proceed if he would 
held the dignity of a Commander; and who- 
ſoever ſhall otherwiſe carry it, ſhall find in time 
that dignity ( when either by chance or zm- 
bition heis raiſed there unto) will rather take 
from him, them any way gain him reputation: 
for titles honour not men, but men —— 
titles. 
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titles. And from the beginning of this diſ- 
courſe we may conſider, that if great Com- 
manders have us 'tXtraordinary means to 


confirme the reſolutions of an Army of old 
» ſoldiers, when they were to encounter wich 


unaccuftomed enemics, how much rather is 
there pꝛins to be taken with an army of freſh- 
water ſoldiers, who never yet look'd the cnec- 


my in the face for if an unaccuſtomec enemy 


tetris au army of old foldiers 5 much more 
probable is ir that any enemy ſhould affoightian 
army of new ſoldiers, Vet we have many times 
ſeen Mt theſe difficulties overcome by the ex 
ceeding great wiſdome of good Commanders, 
as Gracchus the Roman did and Epaminondas 
the Theban, of whom we have ſpoken others 
vrhere, who with their armics'of new-ſouldiers 

ſhed armics of /ererancs- who had been 
of long experience. The courſes they took, 
were for many momhs to exerciſe them in 
counterfeic skirmiſhes, and train them up in 
obedience and order, and from thence they 
came to imploy them with a grear: deal of 
aſſurance in very fferce bartclts. » Therefore 
ought no werlike man donbr, but that he may 
be able ro make good ſoldiers when'he wants 
not men: for that Prince who hath many men, 
and wants ſouldiers, ſhould complain rather 
of his own ſloth and ſmall wiſdome, then of 
the peoples cowardiſe. 


-» CHAP. 
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HAP. xxxix. 


91 ſ 
That a Commander ought exactly know ſcituati- 
ons. 

Mong other things befitting the General 
Ac an Army, is the knowledge of ſcituati- 
ons and countries; for without this knowledge 
in general and in particular, the Commander 
ofan Army cannot well effeftuare any thing. 


exact in them, require practice, this is one that 
askes exceeding. much practice. And this 

raftice or ( as I may terme it) particular 
— is gain'd rather by means of hun- 
ting, then by any other exerciſe. Wherefore 
the ancient writers ſuy, that thoſe Heroes, 
that rul'd the world in their days, were 
brought vp in the woods and in fre quent hun- 
rings : for the chace teacheth thee many things 
beſides this knowledge, which very much con- 
cerues the war. Aud Xenophon in Cyrus his life 
ſne wet, that Cyrus going ro aſlaile-the King 
of Armenia, u he gave crder for the ſervice, 


thing elſe then one of thoſe chaces which they 
had many times made in his company. And he 
told thoſe he ſent to lie in ambuſh upon the 
mountains, that they were like unto thoſe that 
went to pitch their roiles upon the hills, and 
thoſe that ſcow red the plain; that they were 
like thoſe that went to put up the beat out of 
his covert, to the end that being chaſed, he 
fall into rhe roiles. This is ſaid to ſhew that 
the chaſe according as Xenophon allowes 3 it, 

th 


And becauſe all ſciences, if a man world be 


he put his fottidiers in mind that this was: no- 


_— 
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hath a kinde of reſemblance of war. And there. 
- fore is ſuch exerciſe very honorable and well 
beſceming great perſonages. Nor can this 
kncwledge of countries by any fitter means be 
learned then by way of hunting: forthe chace 
makes him that frequents it know how in 
particular the country lies wheie he uſes to 
hunt ; and when a man hath made himſelf 
well acquainted with the ſcite, at one country, 
he afcerwards with facility comprehends that 
of all other ſtrange Countries: for every Coun- 
try and every member of them bare ſome 
kind of conformity one with another, ſo that 
he who knows the one well, may eaſily attain 
to the knowledge of the other. But he that hach 
never practiſed the one, very hardly or never, 
unleſs it be by long experience, can know the 
other; whereas he that is well verſed therein, 
at the firſt caſt of his eye knows how that plane 
lies, cr that hill riſes, how far that vally rea- 
ches, and all ſuch other like things, whereof - 
for the time to come he hath gained a ſettled 
knowledge. And that this is true, T. Livius 
ſhewes us by the example of Fubu Decius, 
who being Tribune ofthe ſouldiers in the Ar- 
my which Cornelius the Conſull led againſt 
the Samnites, when the Conſull-was forc'd- ro 
berake himſelf ro a vally, where the Romans, 
army might eaſily have been incloſed by rhe 
Jamnites, this Deca perceiving the danger 
they were in, ſaid to the Conſul, Seeſt thou 

11 Cornelius that hill which is vide; tu Avte Corne - 
— phe enemy 2? that is the li r 7 

ength of our hope and ſafety, if PARENT ArX | 
we ,, becauſe the Samnites being ae, oboe — 
czci reliquere Sanmiĩtes ) imp ĩgiè capimus. Publius Decius trĩ- 
bunus militum unum edi tum in ſaltu col lem imminentem hoſti- 
um caſtris oſten dit, adit arduum impedito agnni , expeditis 


haud difficilem. blind e 
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blinde have negleB8ed it, quickly ſeiſe on it. And 
before theſe werds uitered by Deciu, T. Livius 
ſayes, Publius Decius the ſouldiers Tribune ſhew · 
ed a pretty bigh bill which lay a little higher then 
the enemies campe, of hard aſcent to men incom- 
bred with compleat armes, but of eaſy acceſs to 
men lightly harneſſed. Whereupon being ſent 
chicher himſelf by the Conſull with 3000 ſoul- 
diers, and having ſav'd che Roman army, and 
purpoſing when night came, himſelfto depart, 
and ſo to ſave himſelf and his own fouldiers, 
he is brought in thus ſpeaking, Follow me, that 


Ite mecum, ut dum 
Jacis aliquid reſt, 
quibus Jocis boſtes 
præſidia — qua 
pateat bind exitus 
explocemus. Hæc on 
nia fagdlo military a- 
mictus ne ducem cir- 
cuire hoſtes notarent 
pet luſtravite 


yet while it is day light we may diſ- 
cover what places the enemy guards 
and which way we may get 0ut, 
All theſe things he went to view 
clad in a ſouldiers caſſoche, to the 
end the enemy ſhould >. no notice 
the Captaine rounded them. He 
therefore that well confiders this 
whole text, ſhall ſee how profi- 


table and neeeſſary for a Commander it is to 
underſtand the natural ſcituations of countries; 
ſor if Decint had not well known them, he had 
never been able to judge what advantage it 
was to the Roman army to ſeize upon that hill; 
nor could he have been able re diſcerne at ſuch 
diftence, whether thall hill were acceſſible or 


no. And when he had once gotten there upon 


ir, having a mind to depart and return again 
to the Conſal, heing invironed round with e- 
nemies, he would never have been able ſo far 
offro ſpy out the paſſages to eſcape thence, and 
diſcerne which places were guarded by the 
enemy, ſo that ir muſt be of neceiſit y, chat Decius 
had a very exact knowledge, whereby he 
' broughtirto paſs rhat by the raking of ns 
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hill, the Roman Army was delivered, aud aſ- 
terwards he himſelf ( being befieged ) knew 
how to find a way of —_ both for himſelf 
and thoſe that were with him | 


_— 


CHAP. XL. 
How deceit is commendable, uſed againſt the 


enemy in time of war. 


T TOwever that the uſe of fraud in any action 
be dereſtable, yer in rhe managing of a 

War it is a thing laudable and glorious, and he 
is as much praiſe , that yanquiſhes the enemy 
by deceir, as he that overcomes him by 
force, And this we ſee, byſthe juadguient ur 
thoſe that write the lives of great perſonagri 
who commend Haunibal and others, who have 
been very notable in ſuch like-ways of pro- 
ceeding. Whereof becauſe there are many ex- 
amples every where obvious, I will not adde 
any. I will ſay this only, hat I mean not, chat 
that fraud is glrious, which cauſes thee 60 
breake thy faith given, and agreements made: 
for that, though it may ſometimes gain ther a 
ſtate or Kingdom, as formerly kath been ſaid, 
yet will it never get thee any glory But I ſpcak 
of ſuch a deceir, which is put in practiſe 2 
gaivft ſuch an enemy that truſts not in thee, 
and t hat conſiſts properly in matter of Mar: as 
Was that of Hannibal, when at the lake of Pe- 
rugia he ſtigaen aiflighr, whereby he t 
hs indloPt che Conſul and/the Ram AT my; 
and 'when' to tſcape dt of Fa bin Maxin 
hishan &, he ticd ing ſire · brands to the 
horns of his whole beard of cattel. The like un. 
Y to 


- 
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Quz neque amicos 
para 


- 


to which was that, which Pontius the Satunices 
General iſed to ſhut in the, Roman Army 
at the gallows of Caudium, here having placed 
his army behind the mountains, he ſear many of 
his ſoldiers clad like ſhepherds with much ca: 
tel through the plain, and they being taken by 
the Romans, and; required of where the Sam- 
nitesarmy was,agreed all, according tothe or- 
der received from Ponitis, to ſay that it Was 
gone to the ſiege of Nocera. Which thing the 
Conſuls believing, gave them opportunity to 
fhurchem uy in choſe precipices of Caudium, 
wherein as ſoon as they entred, they were pre- 
ſently beſieg d by rhe Samnires; and this victo 

gained by fraud, weuld have proved very glerr 
ous ro Pontias, if he had followed his fathers 
counſel, ho adviſed cither to ſer the Romans 
freely at liberty, er put them all to the ſword, 
and in no caſe take the middle way, 
Which neither gaines friends,nor takes 


— "In —_ foes out of t way. Which middle 


way was always pernicious in mat- 
ters of ſtate, as orherwhere ir hath formerly 
been ſaid. 


— — 


* — —_— 


CHAP. XII. 


That the de fencę of ones country ought to be under- 
taken, either with ignominy , or with glory, er 
whatſoever way it be done, it is well defended. 


He Conſul and the Romane Army, 25 is 4- 
dove ſaid, · were beſieged by rhe Samnites, 
who havi to the Romans ex- 
ceeding di able terms, as was that to 
make them go. under the gallows, oy 

t 


F 


them without Arms to Rome; and — 
the Conſuly flanding amazed, and the 
army in deſpair, Lucius Lentulur the Romane 
Lieutenant ſaid, that, as He thought 5 mo coùᷣdi- 
tions were to berefuſed to ſave their country: 
for the ſafety of Rome conſiſting in the life of 
chat Army he thought ir good: to ſave it in an 
caſc : and that the Country is well defended , 
bywhat means ſcever it be, either with 
grace, or with for that . — = 
ved, Rome might in very good time cancel all 
that ignominy; bur in caie ĩt were not A 
however it ſhould dye gloriouſſy. R and 
her liberty was uttetly loſt-, and ſo his advife 
was followed. Which thing deſerves well robe 
noted by any Citizen that chances to be called 
to counſel his country: for where the delibera. 
tion is wholly touching the ſaſty of the 4 
there ought no conſider ation to be had of juſt 
or unjuſt, pirifol or cruel, honorable or diſhonor« 
able, but rather all other reſpect being laid u- 
| fide, that courſe is to be taken which may pre- 
ſerve the life and maintain the li 
which thing is followed by the ſauyings and 
deeds of rhe French, in d of rhe Majeſty 
of their King, and the power oftheir-Kingdomz 
'for they heat nothing with more | impatience , 
then that ir ſhould be ſaid Such a courſe was 
difhonorable to their King; far ſay they, their 
King cannot ſuffer: diſhonor in any reſolution 
taken by him, either in prof] or adverſe 
| fortune: for whether he wins or loſes, they 
An the action, and ſay it was done like a 
N ing. "Aa I | * 4 N 
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CHAP; NUDE cis 


* 
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s an 1 „ "32; 
—— ett erted by: force, dugöt rot to br 
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WI. the Confuts were return'd to 
u ne with their dlſarm'd army, and 
the diſgrace which was put upon ir, - 


that ſpatcointhe Senate, that rhe , made 
ax; Candacn fold nyc obe obſerv/d, MN the 
Coniul 8. Peſtbumina, ſa y ing that thenpetple 
of; Reme was not — —— 
himſelf indeed was bound; and the reſt that 
had ꝓtomis d the peace; and: tuereſcre the peo: 
ple it they wonld free themſelves from all tyes, 
were tu ei ld up him and the xeſt that had pro- 
mi dit with him into the fammesvhand: 
Anil this cbncluſion hi held with ch obſtinacy, 
that at lengiitẽ the 'Sehare wat content there 
wich; and fo ſending him and the ochęts to 
-Sapmiam; ꝓtoteſted to te Samritesthat the 
pexcewasof n forer. And in this daſe ſo ſa- 
'vourabte was lor rune co Peſthamim, that the 
Fummer be lit nm notzund when he was reti 
ett c Nome inn” tha Nn, he was more 
Kerie n yi tris def, en Prone - Was among 
e Shvwit cn hy his ce Here t whings 
derb to he neared. The orte ti — 
Nee οr j begotten; Ther in victory it is 
. — in loss it is ,qbrained 
* — that doſs came not by thy 
>d&favt; ot by theatcheiyremtnt f font le- 

rous action which may cancell it. The e 

is: that it is no diſhonour to violate thoſe pro- 

miſes which by force thou wert conſtrain d to 
Jane; and always prrmiſes extorted * 

n 
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ing the public k, hen there is, want of ſtrength, 
ſhall be broken, and that without the difgtace 
of him that breaks them. Wherefore in all k do- 
rigi we read ſereral examples, and everyday 
inthelemoderne mes we [ce many, of her 
and, nt only among Princes, promiſes fort 
when, they wantſtrengch, ate not e ur alſo 


all other promiſes are not obſerved, when the 
occaſions. faile that moy'd them to promiſe. 
Which if it be a thing commendable or no, or 
whether, ſuch like ways are to be followed by 
a Prioce ot no, ich at large diſputed by us in 
our trcaty Concerning a Prince, lo that for this 
preſent we, ſhall not touch it. * 


CHAP. XIIII. 


Thoſe men that are bred in the ſame countyy, de 
throug baut. all ages keep very near the ſame na- 
ae nd dN .. 

XX 71ſec men are wont to ſay C and not by 

V. chance nor without reaſon) thar he 
who will ſee What ſhall be, let him confider 

22 hath been: for all things in the world at 

all times have their very incopnrer with the 

N of old, Which come: 1 10 becauſe thoſe 

things are wrought by men, who were always 

& gre ſudjeR to go 25 paſſions; 48 re 

follows it of neceſſity, thax they rake the fattie 

effect. It is true, that their action ſometimes in 
this province are more vertuous, then thoſe in 
that, & ſo ſometimes in that more then in this, 
according to the . forme of their education, 
wherein thoſe people have taken their man- 
net of living. It gives a facility alfo_in the 
knowledge of fucure rhings/ by thoſe chat are 

8 "FL. paſty 
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paſt to ſee one Nation 2 long time hold the 
Tame cuſtomes and conditions, being either al- 
wayes covetous, or always treaeherous, or hav- 
ing ſome other ſuch vice or vertue. And ho- 
ſoever ſhall read the things paſt belonging to our 
City of Florence, and conſider alſo what harh 
happened in the latter rimes,ſhall finde the Ger- 
mans and French very covetous, proud, cruel, 
and unfaithſul : for in all theſe four, ſeveral 
times have they much wronged our City. And 
touching their ſmall faith, every one knows me- 
vie were given to King Charles the 8:of France, 
and he promiſed to render the Cirradels of Pia, 
and yet he never did it. Wherein that King ma. 
niſeſted his ſmall faith, and muth avarice. But 
let us paſs over theſe matters of late memory. 
Every one may well have heard of that which 
followed in the war that the Flocentines had 
with the Vicounrs of -Milan : when Florence 
being deprived of all other expedients, thought 
to bring the Emperor into Italy, by his reputa- 
tion and forces, to aſſnitLombardy. The Em- 

or promiſed. to bring a good Army with 
Fim, and undertake that war againſt the vi- 
counts, and defend Florence againſt their whole 
power, in caſe that at his riſing up in arms the 
Flerentines would pay him an hundred thou - 
ſand ducates, and at his arrival in Italy another 
hundred thonſand ; to which agreements the 
Florentines conſented , aud having made the 
firſt paimenr, and afrerwards the ſecond, he 
came onely. to Verona , and thence returned 
backagain, having nor done any thing in their 
behalf, bla ging them, as if it were their fault, 
for not having obſerved the conditions between 
them. So that if Florence had not been cither 


conſtrained by neceſſity, or oyercome by — 
n, 


— &d — 
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fion, and had read and known the ancient cu - 
ſtomes of the Barbarians, ſhe would never have 
been neither this time, nor many other times 
deceived by them, they baving behaved them- 
ſelves always after one manner, and in every 
part, and with every one-uſed the ſametermy, 
as ir appears they formerly did to the Tuſcans, 
who being oppreſl:d by the Romans, by rea- 
ſon they had been ſeveral times put in fl ght by 
them and routed, and ſecing that by their own 
forces alone they weve nut able to makereſiſt- 
ance, they agreed with the French, who dwelt 
on this fide the Alps in Italy, to give them a 
ſum of mony, to oblige them to Joys their Ar- 
mics with chem,whereby to make head againſt 
the Romans. Whereupon it followed, that 
they having taken the monies, would nor aſter 
wards take arms for them, ſayingtheſe they 
had received, not to make war upon their ene · 
mies, but that they ſhould forbear to forrage 
the country of Tuſcany. And thus the Tuſcans 
through the cove touſneſs and ſmall truth of the 
French, were bereft of their monies and left 
without the ſuccors they expected from them. 
— as we ſee by this example of the an- 
cient Tuſcans, and that of rhe Florentines, that 
the French have continually uſed the ſame 
terms: and hereby may it eaſily be conjeue« 
ed what truſt Princes can repoſe in them. 


elles / Diſcyurſer 


c nA. XII V. 


By ſudden;ſurpriſall and boldneſs many times more 
is obtamned, then by ordinary means can be 
' gotten, 


He Samnites being invaded by the Romans, 
and their army unable ro ſtand in the field 
"againſt them, dete rmin'd having left their 
Towns well guarded in Samnzum, to paſs with 
their whole Army into Tuſcany,which then had 
made truce with the Roman, to try with that 
paſſage, if by the preſence of their Army they 
could induce the Tuſcans to take armes again : 
which they had denied to their Ambaſſadors 3 
and in theparly the Samnites had with the Tuſ- 
cans ( ſhewing what principally moved them 
to take armes )they uſed a notable terme. where 
Rebellafſe quod: paz they ſaid 7 They had rebelled, be« 
Cervientibas | grevior "caſe peace Was more grievous to 
quam liberis bellum theſe in ſubjebion, then was war 
eſſet. to them that enjey their liberty. 
And ſo partly by perſwaſions, partly by the 
preſence of their army, they wrought them to 
rake ar mes. Where it is to be noted, that when 
any Prince deſires to obtain any thing of ano- 
cher, he ought (if the occaſion will bear it) 
never give him ume to adviſe himſelf, bur car- 
ry the matter ſo, that he may ſce the neceſſi- 
ty of his ſudden reſolution, which is, when 
he rhar is required, perceives that by his deni- 
all, or delay, there may ariſe a ſudden and dan- 
gerous diſtaſte. Theſe termes were ſeen to 
have been well uſed by Pope Julius with he 
Frenc 
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French, and by, De: Fois the, "rd, Kin * 
dea With, che. . e 

Pope, Julius hv ing AOL Ti — Benth. 
volij cut of Bolanie j — 10 1 5 rhinks 
ing had need of the E Nen e 

enctians ſhauld ſtand N 

—— ſollicited the ong, and the at I. 
this 1 iotent, but receiy'd from them a. douhtful 
and various anſwer, relolv d fo 155 pong 
them leiſure ta bi ing them 7 0 5 — 
Whereupon parting. 3 N 
forees he cquld put toge „hee went e 
rawards Belenid, and te tte Venerians he fen 
that they ſhould continue Newters, and to 
the King that he ſhould ſend him ſorces; 
ſo that they all being reſtrain'd by the ſmall 
time they had, and conſidering that the Pope 
might with reafbs rake an open diflaſt at 
either their delay or refulal, gave way to his 
will, and the King ſent him aid; and the 
Venetians remain d new ters. De Fois alſo be- 
ing with his Army in Bolonia, and having 
had. notice of the rebellion of Breſſia, and 
being defirous to go to recover it, had two 
ways, the onethrough the Kings own domi- 
nions long and tedious, the other fhort rugs 
the dominion ol Mantua; and not only 
wet he neceſſitated to "pa through the domi- 
nions of that Marque bur of force was to 


paſs by certain Nuces between mariſh grounds 
and lakes, whereof that country is full, which 
with fortreſſes & other means were ſhur up and 
.gnaxded by him: whereppon De Fos having 
neſglv'd to take the ſhorter date oyerco 
all difficolrics, & ive no time r ene > Nie th 5 
ro-deliberare, at the fame ipſtant wor ys 
pos. on! that na and ket 


queſs 
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gueſs that he ſhould ſend him the keys of the 

aſſage. So that the Marqueſs ſurpriſed by this 
ſudden reſolution, ſent htm the keys, which he 
would never have done, if De Fois had carried 
himſelf more cooly in the matter, that Marqueſs 
being in league with the Pope and rhe Yeneri. 
ans, and having a ſon of his in the Popes hands, 


which things gave him many fair colours to des. 


ny him. But being affailed by the ſudden courſe 

n 1 on the reaſons —_ alledged) 
yeelded. So did the Tuſca m with the Satnnites, 
* n the preſence of that Army of Sam- 
nium taken arms, Which they had otherwiſe 


denyed them. 


6 — 


CHAP. XLV. 


FVhich courſe is the better in 4 batte l, either at 


the firſt io ſuſtain onely the enemies ſhock, and 


reſerve ſome for es till the latter end to give 

* them ablow withall, or elſe as upon the main 
10 venture all upon the fury of the firſt on 
et. | 


i: | 

Ecixs. and Fabi the Roman Conſuls 

| wercin the field with twg*armies againft 
the Samnites and Tuſcans, and coming to the 
$kirmiſh and to joyn barrel together, ir n 
worth the noting in that ſervice, which of 
thoſe ways of proceeding, practiſed by thoſe 
two cConſuls, were the better: for Di with 
all his force and violence aſſailed the enemy F4- 
iu only held them up, judging the flow-af- 
faulr- ro be of more advantage, reſerving 
his blow till the laſt , when the enemy ſhould 
have loſt his firſt heat of fig, or rage (as 
; * ome 
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ſome ter me it) where we ſee by the ſucceſs 
that follow d, that Fabixs his deſign took effect 


better then that of Decius, who tir d him- 


ſelf ſo ia the firſt onſet, that ſeeing his ſouldiers 
ready to tur ne their faces, to attain to that glo- 
ry by death which by victory he could nor, in 


imitation of his father, he ſacrific'd himſelf for 


the Roman Legions. Which thing when Fabius 
underſtood, that he might gain no leſs glory by 
living, then his Collegue had gotten by dying, 
put forward all theſe forces, which he had re- 
ſery'd for the laſt pinch, whereby he carried 2» 
way a very happy victory. From hence. is it 
evident, that Fabius his manner of proceeding 
is the more ſecure and warrantable, 


CHAP. XLVI. 


Whence proceedes-it, that one family in 4 City 
holds a long time the ſame manners and diſpt- 
ſition. | 


1 T ſeems that not only one City hath certain 
waycs and q ders different from thoſe of a- 
no ther City, and breeds men either more har - 
dy or more effeminate, but in the ſame City 
we (ce the ſame diffcrence among families : 
which we find to be. true in every Ciry: and 
in Rome we reade of many examples to this 
purpoſe : for we ſee the Manlij were hard and 
obſtinate men, the Publicoli courteous and 
lovers of the people, the. Appij ambirious - 
and enemies of the commonialty ,- and fo 
many other families, have had their quali- 


ties diffcring one much from the other, 


Which thing cannot procecde. from” rhe 
l blood 
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blood only, ſor that muſt needs alter by rea- 
ſon of the variety of marriages ; but ic muſſ 
come from the education, which one family 
Hath diverſe from another. For it avails much, 
that a youth from his render years begins to 
reliſh well or ill any one thing: for of neceſſity 
it muſt make an impreſſion, and rhereupon 
give a rule to his manner of proceeding all the 
dayes of his life : and were not this fo, it would 
be impoſſible that all the Appij ſhould: have 
had the fame will, and been led by the ſame 
paſſions, as T. Livius remaikes in many of 
them: and for the laſt, one of them being 
made Cenſor, and his Collegne at the end 
of eighteen monerhs having (as the law or- 
dey'd it) depos d his magiſtracy, Appins would 
not depeſc his, ſaying that he might hold his 
yet five years, according to the firſt law or- 
dan'd by the Cenſors. And however here- 
upon many fpeeches were made, and many 
mules were caus d; yet was there no helpe 
tq make him lay it down, maugre the people 
and the greater part of rhe Senate, And who- 
ſoever reads the oration he made apainſt P. 
Sempronious Tribune of the people, ſhall note 
upon that occaſion all the Appian inſolences, 
and the goodneſs and hamaniry uſed by many 
orher Citizens in obedience of the laws and in 
their love to their Country. | 


J 
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CHAP. XIV. 


That 4 goed Citizen for the love of bis country 
ought to forget all private wrongs. 


Anlius the Conſul was imployed with 

an Army againſt the Samnites, and he 
having been wounded in @ bartell, and rhe 
Army therefore running ſome hazard, rhe 
Senate judg'd it neceſſary to ſend Papirins Cur- 
for thither for Dictator, to ſupply the want 
ofthe Conſul ; and there being a neceffity that 


the Dictator ſhould be nam'd by Fabius who 


was then in Tuſcany with an Army, and doubt- 
ing thit becauſc he was his enemy, he would 
nor name him, the Senators ſent him two 
A mbaſſadours to intreate him, that laying aſide 


all private diff. renccs for the-pnhlick goods 


ſake ke would name him. Which Fabim did, 
moved by the love he bore his Country; how- 
beit by his ſilence, and many other fignes, he 
ſhewed that nomination preſſed him much. 
Whereof all thoſe , that would be thought 
good Citizens, ought take example. 


— — 


CHAP. XLVIII. 


When we ſe the enemy commit a great erreur, 
we ought to beleeve there is ſome treachery 
in the bupneſs, _— cc 


Vivi remaining Liefrenznt in the Army 
which che Romans hid in Tuſrany,, 

for that the Conſul was gone te Rome by 
reaſon 


— 
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reaſon of ſome ceremonies there, the Tuſcan? 
ro ſee if they could draw this man forth, laid 
an ambuſcado near the. Romans campe, and 
ſent ſome ſoldiers clad like ſh:-pherds} with 
good ſtore of cartel, and cauſed them ro come 
in ſight of the Roman army, who ſo diſguiſed 
came near their very trenches, .whereupon the 
Lieſtenant marvelling at this their prefompri- 
on, not thinking it a thing reaſonable, found 
ſuch an expedient as diſcovered the deceit, 
and ſo the Taſcans. plot was ſpoiled. Here ir 
may firly be — that the commander of 
an at my ought not to give much credit to an 
errour, which he plainly ſees the enemy run 
into : for there will alwaies be ſome treachery 
lurking, it being not a thir |; reaſonable that 
men ſhould be ſo unwary. But oftentimes the 
deſire of victory ſo blinds mens eyes, that they 
can ſe nothing elſe, but hat they think makes 
All fer their advantage. The Frenchmen having 
overcome the Romans at Al ia, and comming 
to Rome, and finding the gates ohen, and 
with. ut guard, ſtayed all tkat day, and the 
next nighr, without entring in, fearing ſome 
treschery, and not poſhbly beleeving, there 
could be ſuch cowardiſe and ſo ſmall unde rſtan - 
ding in he Romans,as utterly to abandon their 
Country. When in the year 15c8 the Floren» 
rines beſieged Piſa, Alphonſo del Mutola, a Ci- 
tizen of Piſa, was then the Florent ines priſoner, 
and promiſed if he were ſet free that he would 
open a gate of Piſa to the Florentine army, 
«whereupon he had his liberty; after wards as 
if it had been to put the matter in execution, 
he came many times to treate with. the com- 
miſſaries Deputies, but came not privately nor 
.by ſtealth, but openly and e by 
| ome 


fome Piſant, who tood afide, while he talked 
with the Florentines : ſo that a man might well 
have gueſt at his double heart: for there was 
. that if the end of this practice 
had been fairhfuly intended, as it was promis 'd, 
it ſnould ever have been ſo op nly treated. But 
the defire the Florentines had to be maſters of 
Piſa, did ſo blind them, that by his order com - 
ming to the gate of Lucca, they left there divers 
of their Captains and many others, to their 
great diſnonour, by meanes of the ſaid Alybon - 
foes double dealing with them. 8 


C HAP. XLIX. 


A Republick, if one would preſerve it free, hath 
every day need of proviſion of new orders, and 
in regard of his good deſerts that way Fabius 
was term'd Maximus. 


* is a neceſſity ( as it hath been ſaid 004 
therwhere ) chat every day in a vaſt Ciry 
ſach accidents, happen as have need of the 
Phyſician : and according as they are of more 
conſequenee,ſo have they need of che wiſet Phy- 
ſician. And if in any City the like accidents ever 
happen d, it was in Rome, where there felbour 
both ſtrange and unexpected, as was that, 
when irſcemed, that all the Roman dames had 
conſpir'd to kill their husbands: ſo many were 
there that had poiſoned their husbands, and fo 
many that had prepared the poy ſon to give 
their husbands. Such like alſo was that conſpira · 

of the Baccanalls, which was diſcorered in 
the time of the Macedonian wars, wherein 
were intangled many thouſands of men and 
women: and had it not been revealed _ 
f $ . wo 
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would have proved” very dangerous for that 
City, or elſe if the Romans had not been ac- 
cuſtomed ro chaſtiſe awhole multitude of oſſen - 
ders:for werte there nut other exceeding many 
evident tokens to ſhe forth the greatneſs and 
magnificence of that Republick and power of 
her executions, yet would it ſufficiently ap- 
pear by the quality of the puniſhment ſhe im - 
poſed cn the offenders. She never ſtood upon it, 
ro put to death by way of juſtice a whole le gi- 
on at once, anti a whole City, aud ro confine 
eight or ten thouſand men, wi h extraordinary 
hard conditions, had ic been te one man alone, 
much me re to ſo many. As it befell choſe ſoul. 
dirrs, who had fought unfortunately at Carna, 
whom fhe confined ro Sicily, and layd this on 
them, that they ſhould never lodge in any 
Townes, andſhould always cate ſtanding. But 
of all the other execution, the meſt terrible was 
that decimation of armies , where by lot 
throughout a whole army one of ren was put 
to death. Nor could there, to chaſtiſe a whole 
multitude, a more horrible puniſhmenr be 
found : for when a multitude off: nds, where 
the author is not certain, all cannot ſuffer, be- 
cauſe they are tao many: and to puniſh one 
part, and let the other go ſcotfree, were to 
wrong thoſe they ſhould. puniſh, and choſe 
that eſcaped free would be encouraged to of- 
fend another time. But to put to death the 
tenth part by lot, when all deſerve it, he that 
fuſf:rs, blames his evill fortune: and he that 
eicapes. is afraid ſeaſt chat another nime the lot 
may fall on him and ſo is W nat to: offend; 
Thoſe empoiſoners then & Baccanalls were pu · 
wiſhed as their offences deſerved And however 
theſe diſeaſcs:in”a republick produec _—_ 
earls 


— 
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ſes, yet are they not deadly: for that almoſt 
alwayes there is time given to correct them; 
but there is hardly any leaſure in thoſe that re- 
gard the ſtare, Which unleſi they fall under the 
hand of ſome wiſe man, ruine the City. There 
was in Rome, by reaſon of the liberaliry the Ro- 
nant uſed in beſtowing the Burgeouſhip & free. 
dom of their City upon ſtrangers, ſo many new 
people borne, that they began to have ſuch a 
part in the ſuffcages, that the government be- 
gan to vary, and par ted with thoſe things and 
from thoſe men, by whom ir was accuſtomed 
to walke. Which Q. Fabius, who was then Cen- 
for, perceiving,the placed all theſe new people 
pon whom this diforder depended ,- under 
four Tribes, to the end that being reduced in- 
to ſo ſmall ſpaces they mighe not corrupt the 
whole City of Rone. This thing was well un- 
derſtood by Fabius, and by him was there a 
convenient remedy applicd without much 
change: which was fo well —— by the 
City, that they always after gave him the title 
| of Maximus. | 


—— 
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Nicolas Machiavel to Zanobins Buondelmontine 
and Cofimus Rucelayws health. 


] Send you a preſent, which if it anſwers not 
my obligations to you, yet certainly is ir 
the greateſt that Nicolas Machiavel could 
commend unto you: for herein I have ex- 

preſſed what I know, and what I have lear- 
ned by a long experience, and continnal rea- 
ding of the affairs. of the world. And being 
that neither you nor any body elſe can look 


. or moge of me, you have no reaſon to com- 
plain, 
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Plain, I hive giren you no more. Well may | 


you be ſorry at the feebleneſs of my underſtan- 
ding, being that theſe relations of mine here 
are bur weake, and at e er rour of my judg- 
ment, being that I my felf ſeveral times in my 
diſcourſes am deceived. Which being fo, I 
know not which of us is rhe leſs beholding the 
one to the other, cither I to you, who have for- 
ced me to vri e that which of my own ſelf I 
fhould never have undertaken: or you to me, 
who have given you but ſmal ſatisfaction in my 
Writings. Receive this then ſo, as things ſhould 
be taken by friends, where more regard is had 
to the good will of him that ſends, then to the 
worth of what is ſent. And belceve that here · 
in I have one alone ſatisfaction, when I think 
that, however perchance I may have erred in 
many circumſtances herein, in this alone I 
know I have nor fail'd in making choiſe of you 
to whom before all others I may:dedicate theſe 
my diſcourfes, partly becauſe in thus doihg 
I: have ſhewed ſome thankfulneſs for the good 
turnes you have done me, and partly for thac 
me thinks I have quit the common cuſtome of 
thoſe that write, who uſe alwayes to dedicate 
all their works to Princes; and blinded by 
ambition, and covetouſneſs, attribute ro him 
the commendations of all vertuous qualities, 
whereas {they ought ro blame him for what 
is faulty in him. Whereupon, that i may nct 
run into this error, I have made choice, not of 
thoſe that ar e Princes, but of thoſe: that for 
their many good parts might deſerve well to 
be ſo : nor of thoſe that are able to beſtow 
— — nor wealth upon me, 
ut of thoſe who though they are not power - 
full, yet are they willing to do well for y 
or 
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for men, if they would carry a right judgment, 

ſhould cfteem of thoſe that in themſelves are, 

and nor of thoſt that have the means to be libe- 
rall ; and ſo of thoſe that underſtand how to 
governe, and not of thoſe that without under. 
ſtanding have the government of a kingdom. 
And writers commend rather Hieron of Siracu- 
ſa when he was a private man, then Perſe of 
Macedon, when he was a King: For Hieren 
wanted nothing elſe of beinga Prince, then a 
Principality : that other had no part of a King 
but a Kingdome. Enjoy therefore that good 
or that evill which you your ſelves have de- 
fired : and if you ſhall continue ſtill in this er- 
ror, that theſe my cpinions be acceptable to 
you, I ſhall nor faile to proceed in the reſt of 
= ſtory, as in the beginning I made my pro- 
miſe. 
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plain, I hive giren you no more., Well may 
you be ſorry at the feebleneſs of my underſtan- 
ding, being that theſe relations of mine here 
are but weake, and at he errour of my judg- 
ment, being chat I my felf ſeveral rimes in my 
diſcourſes am deceived. Which being ſo, I 
know not which of us is the leſs beholding the 
one to the ocher, either I to you, who have ſor · 
ced me rowri e that which of my own ſelf [ 
fhould never have undertaken: or you to me, 
who have given you but ſmal ſarisfaction in my 
Writings. Reccive this then ſo, as things ſhould 
be taken by friends, where more regard is had 
to the good will of him that ſends, then to the 
worth of what is ſent. And beleeve that here- 
in I have one alone ſatisfaction, when I think 
that, however perchance I may have erred in 
many circumſtances herein, in this alone I 
know I have not fail'd in making choiſe of — | 
to whom before all others I may:dedicate theſe 
my diſcourfes, partly becauſe in thus doihg 
I: have ſhewed ſome thankfulneſs for the good 

— turnes you have done me, and partly for that | , 

me thinks I have quit the common cuſtome of 
thoſe that write, who uſe alwayes to dedicate 
al their works to Princes; and blinded by 
ambition, and covetouſneſs, attribute ro him 
the commendations of all vertuous qualities, 
whereas 'they ought to blame him for what 
is faulty in him. Whereupon, that i may nct 
run into this error, I have made choice, not of 
thoſe that ar e Princes, bur of thoſe: that for | 
their many good parts might deſerve wcll ro- 
be ſo : nor of thoſe that are able to beſtow 
— — t6 nor wealth upon me, 

ut of thoſe who. though they are not power - 
full, yet are they willing to do well for * 
or 
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for men, if they would carry a right judgment, 
ſhould eſteem of thoſe thatin themſclves are, 
und nor of choſt that have the means to be libe- 
rall ; and ſo of thoſe that underſtand how to 
—— and not of thoſe that without under. 

nding have the gevernment of a kingdom, 
And writers commend rather Hieron of Siracu- 
| ſa when he was a private man, then Perſe of 
Macedon, when he was a King: For Hieren 
wanted nothing elſe of beinga Prince, then a 
Principality : that other had no part of a King 
but a Kingdome. Enjoy therefore that good 
or that evill which you your ſelves have de- 
fired : and if you ſhall continue ſtill in this er- 
ror, that theſe my cpinions be acceprable ro 
vou, I ſhall nor faile to proceed in the reſt of 
the ſtory, as in the beginning I made my pro- 
mile, 
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To the moſt noble and Iz 


luſtrious, James Duke 


of Lenox, Earle of March, Baron 
of Setrington, Darnly, Terbanten, 
and Methuen, Lord Great 
Chamberlain and Admiral of 
Scotland, Knight of the moſt 
Noble Order of the Garter, 
and one of his Majcſties 
moſt honourable Priyy 
Counſel in both 
kingdomes. 


er & Oyſons are not all of that malig - 
WR: nant and noxiow quality, 
Iv - That as deſtructives of Nature, 
160 they are utterly io be ab hora but 
we find many, nay moſt of them 
have their medicinal uſes. This 
book carries its 725 and ma- 
. 


lice in itz jet mee thinks the judicious peruſer 


may honeftly make uſe of it in the aliens of his 

liſe, with advantage. The Lamprey, they ſay, 

hath a venemeny ring runs all along the back of 

it; tabe that out, and it & ſerv'd in for a chexce 

difh to dainty palarcs 170 etus the „ 
2 


Dedicatory. 


ſayes, Every thing hath two handles, a t he fire 
brand, it may be taken up at one end in the bare 
hard without burt = the «ther being lid hd on, 
il cleave to the, very fleſh, and the ſmart of it 
wil pierce even to the heart. Sin hath the con- 
dition of the fiery end; the touch of it is wound. 
ing with griefe unto the ſoule : nay it it worſe ; 
one ſin-goes not alone but hath many conſequences. 
Tour Grace ma find the truth of this in your per- 
; wt þ this Author : your judgement ſhall eaſily 
dire you in finding out the good uſes of him: I 
have pointed at his chiefefterrors with my beſt 
endeavors, and have devoted them to your Gra- 
ces ſervice: which if you ſhall accept and pro- 
te, I ſhall rema iu | 


Your Graces 


humble and devoted ſervant, 


 Epvvarr DAcRES. 


Fenn 
The Epiſtle to the 


Reader, 


Ueſtionleſs ſome men will blame me for 
Qmaking this Author ſpeak in our vulgar 
tengue. For his Maximes and Tenents are 
con:emnd of all, as pernicious to all Chriſti- 
an States, aud hurtfull ro all humane Socie- 
ties. Hetein I ſhall anſwer for my ſelf with 
the Comedian, Placere udeo bonjs quam plu- 
rimis, & minime multos ledere : I endeavor to 
give content tothe meſt I can of thoſe that are 
well diſpoſed, and no ſcandal to any. I grant, 
1 find him blamed and condemned: I do no 
leſs my ſelf. Reader, either do thou read him 
without a prejudica e opinion, and out of thy 
own judgement taxe his error: or at leaft, 
it thou canſt ſtoop ſo low, make uſe of my 
pains to help thee 3 I will promiſe thee this 
reward for thy laber: if thou conſider well 
the actions of rhe world, rhbu ſhalt find him 
much p!a&@ſed by thoſe that condemn him; 
who willingly would walk as theeves do with 
cloſe lanternes in the night, that they being 
undeſcried; ard yet ſeeing all, might ſurpriſe 
the unwary in the dar k. Surely this book will 
inſect no man: out of the wicked treaſure of 
a mans own wicked heart, he drawes his ma. 
lice and miſchief. From the ſame flower the 
Bee ſucks honey, from whence the Spider 
hath' his poyſon. And he that means well. 
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ſhall 


To the Reader. 


ſhall be here warnd, where the deceirfull man 
learnes to ſet his ſnares, A judge who hath 
often uſed to examine theeves, becomes the 
more expert to ſift out their tricks. If miſe 
chief come hereupon, blame nor me, nor 
blame my Author: lay the ſaddle on the right 
horſe: but Hon ſoit qui mal y penſe: let 
— lighe on him that hatcht the mi- 
chief. 


Nic holas 


dessen 
Nicholas Machiavelli 


to the Magnificent Lan- 


rence ſonne to Peter of Medicis 
health. 


Hey that deſire to ingratiate 
themſelves with a Prince, 
commonly uſe to offer them- 

fl ſelves to hi view, with 

things of that nature as 

MN ſuch perſons take meſt pleas 

DI [ure and delight in: where- 

1 n we ſee they are many 
times preſented with Horſes and Armes, 
cloth of gold, pretious ones, and ſuch like orna- 
ments, worthy of their greatneſs. Having then 

a mind to offer up my ſelf to your . 

with ſome teftimony of my ſervice to you, Þ found 

nothing in my whole inventory, that I think bet- 
ter of, or more eſteeme, than the hnewlege of 

great mens attions, which I have learned by a 

long experience of modern affairs, and a conti- 

nual reading of thoſe of the ancients, Which,now 
that 7 have with great diligence long worbt it 
out, and throughly fifred, F commend to your 

Magnificence. And however I may well think 

this work unworthy of your view; yer ſuch is 

your humanity, that I doubt not but it ſhall find 

acceptance, cr ſider ing, that for my part I am 

not able to tener 4 greater gift, than to preſent 
3 


* * 


you with the means, whereby in a very ſhort time 
you may be able to under ſtand all that, which I, 
in the ſpace of many years, and with many ſuffe- 
rances and dangers, a ve made proof and gaind 
the knowledge of. And this work J have not ſet 
forth either with elegancy of diſcourſe or ſtile, 
nor with any other ornament whereby to captivate 
the reader, as others uſe, becauſe F would not 
have it gain its eſteem from elſewhere than from 
the truth of the matter, and the gravity of the 
ſubjef. Nor can this be thought preſumption , 
if a man of humble and low condition venture to 
dilate and diſcourſe upon the governments 0 

Princes; for even as they that with their penſils 
deſięne out caunt:eys , get themſelves into the 
plains below to conſider the nature of the moun- 
tains, and other bigh places above; and again 
to conſider the plains below, they get up tothe 
tops of the mountains; in like manner to under- 
ftand the nature of the people, it is fit to be a 
Prince; and to hnow well the diſpoſitions of 
Princes, ſutes beſt with the underſtanding of 4 
ſubje#. Tour Magnificence then may be pleaſed, 
to receive this ſmall preſent, with the ſame mind 
that 7 ſend it; which if you ſhall throughly per- 
uſe and conſider, you h perceive therein that 
F exceedingly wiſh, that you may attain to that 
greatneſs, which your own fortune , and your 
excellent endowments promiſe you : and if your 
Magniſicence from the very point ef your High» 
neſs ſhall ſometime caſt yo«r eyes vpon theſe inferi- 
or places, 0 ſhall ſee how undeſervedly I un- 
dergoe an extream and continzal deſpight of 
Fort, ne. 
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Nicholas Machiavelli, 


Secretary and Citizen of Flo. 
rence. 


CH AP. I. 


How many ſorts of Print ipalities there are, and 
how many wayes they are attained to. 


II States, all Dominions- 
that have had, or now have 
rule over men, have been 
and are, either Republiques 
or Principalities. Princi- 
palities are either heredi - 
| tary, Whereof they of the 

blood of the Lord thereof have long time been 
Princes; or elſe they are new; and thoſe- 
that are new, are either all new, as was the 
Dutchy of Millan to Francis Sferce; or are as 
members adjoyned to me hereditary State — 
a the. 
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che Prince that gains itz as the Kingdom of 
Naples is to the King of Spain. Theſe Domini. 
ons ſo gotten, are accuſtomed cirherco live 
under a Prince, or to enjoy their liberty; and 
are made conqueſt of, either with others 
_ or ones own, eicher by fortune, or by 
valor, 


CHAP. II. 
Of Hereditary Principalities, 


Will not here diſcourſe - of Republiques, 
o becauſe I have otherwhere treated of them 
at large: I will apply myſelf only to a Princi- 
pality, and proceed, while TI weave this web, 
by irgumg thereupon , how theſe Principal. 
lities can be governed and maintained. I (ay 
then that in States of inherirance, and ac- 
cuſtomed to the blood of their Princes, there 
are far fewer difficulties to keep them, than in 
the new: for it ſuffices only not to rranſgreſs 
the courſe his Anceſtorsrook, and fo afrerward 
to temporiſe with thoſe accidents that can 
happen; thar if ſuch a Prince be but of or- 
dinary induſtry , he ſhall allwaies be able to 
maintzin himſelf in his State, unleſs by ſome 
extraordinary or exceſſive power te be de- 
prived thereof; and when he kad loſt it, upon 
ahelcaſt ſiniſter chance that befalls the uſur- 
per, he recovers it again. We have in ah the 
Dukeof Ferrara for example hereof, Who was 
of ability to reſiſt the Venerians, in the year 
84. and to withſtand Pope Julius in the tenth 
for no other reaſon, than becauſe he had of 
old contmacd in that rule ; for che nitural 
Prince hath fewer occaſions, and leſs heed ro 
give offence, whereupon of neceſſity — 

m 
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moſt be more beloved ; and unleſs it be that 
ſome extravagant vices of his bring him into 
hatred, it is agreeable to reaſon, that natural. 
ly he ſhould be well beloved by his on ſub- 
jects : and in the antiquicy and continuation 
of che Dominion, the remembrances and oe- 
cafions of innovations are quite extinguiſhed : 
for evermore one change leaves a kind of 
breach or dent, ro faſten the building of ano- 
ther. 


CHAP. III. 
of mixt Principalinies, 


Ut the difficulries conſiſt in the new prin- 

cipality 3 and fiiſt, if it be not all new, 
but ana member, ſo that it may be termed al- 
together at mixt; and [rhe variations thereoſ 
proceed in the firſt place from a natural diff- 
culty, which we commonly finde in all nee 
Principaliries ; for mendo willingly change 
their Lord, belteving to better their condition; 
and this beliefe cauſes them to take armes a- 
gainſt him that rules over them, hereby hey 
deecive themſelves, becauſe they find after by 
experience, they have made it worſe: which 
depends upon another natural and ordinary 
neceſſity, forcing him al waies to offend thoſe, 
whoſe Prince he newly becomes, as well 
by his ſoldiers he is put to entertam upon them 
as by many other injuries, which a new con- 
queſt draws along with it; in ſuch manner 
as thon findeſt all thoſe thine enemies, whom 
thou hiſt endammaged ia the ſeizing of that 
Principality, and afrerwards canſt not keep 
them thy friends that haveſcared thee in — 
2 4 or 
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for not being able to ſarisfic them aceording to 
their expectations, nor pur in practice ſtrong 
remedies againſt them, being obliged tothem. 
For however one be very well provided with 
firong armies, yer hath he alwaies need of the 
favor of the inhabicants in the Countrey, ro 
enter thereinto. For theſe reaſons, Lewis the 
twelfth, King of France, ſuddenly rook Milan, 
and as ſoon loſt it; and the the firſt time Lod- 
wick his own forces ſerved well enough to 
wreſt it our of his hands; for thoſe people 
that had opened him the gates, finding them- 
ſelves deceived of their opinion, and of that 
future good which they had promiſed them- 
ſelyes, could not endure the diſtaſtes the new 
Prince gave them, True it is, that Coutreys 
that have rebelled again the ſecond time, be- 
ing recorered, are harder loſt; for their Lord, 
taking occaſion from their rebellion, is leſs 
reſpective of perſons, but cares only to ſecure 
himſelf, bypuniſhing the delinquenes, to clear 
all ſuſpicions, and to provide for himſelf where 
he thinks he is weakeſt : ſo that if to make 
France loſe Milan the firſt time, it was enongh 
for Duke Ledwick to make ſome ſmall fiir on- 
—— conſines; yet afterwards, before 
they could make him loſe it the ſecond time, 
they had need of the whole world together a- 
gainſt him, and that all his ar mies ſhould be 
waſted and driven out of Italy; which pro- 
ceeded from the forenamed cauſes: however 
though bot the fitſt and ſe cond time it was 
taken from him. The generall cauſes of the 
firſt we have treated of; it remains now that 
we ſee thoſe of the ſecond; and ſer down the 
remedies that he had, or any one elſe can have 


that ſhould chance to be in thoſe ter mes he 
was, 
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was, whereby he might be able to maintain 
himſelf better in his conqueſt than the King 
of France did. I ſay therefore, that theſe. 
States which by Conqueſt are annexed to the 
ancient ſtates of their conqueror, are either 
of the ſame province and the ſame language, 
or otherwiſe; and when rhey are, it is yery 
eaſy ro hold them, eſpecially when they are 
nor uſed to live free; and ro enjoy them ſe. 
curely, it is enough to have extinguiſhed the 
Princes line who ruled over them: For in o- 
ther matters, allowing them their ancient 
conditions, and there being not much difference 
ol manners betwixt them, men ordinarily live 
quiet enough; as we have ſeen that Burgundy 
did, Britany, Gaſcony,. and Normandy, which 
ſo long time continued with France: for hows 
ever there be ſome difference of language be- 
tween them, yet can they eafily comporr one 
with another; and whoſoever makes the com 
queſt of them, meaning to hold them, ' muſt 
have two regards 3 the fi ſt, that the race of 
theic former Prince be quite extinguiſh d; the 
other, that he change nothing, neither in 
their lawes-ncr taxes, ſo that in a very ſhort 
time they bi come one entire body with heir 
ancient Principality. But when any States are 
gaind in a Province diſagreeing in language, 
manners, and orders, here are the difficulries, 
and here is there need of good fortune, and 
great induſtry to maintain them; and it would 
be one of the beſt and livelyeRt remedies, for 
the Conqueror to goe in perſon and dwell 
there; this would make the poſſ:fſirn hereof 
more. ſecure and durable; as rhe. Turk hath 
done in Greece, who among all the other cour- 
ſes taken by him for to hold that State, had he 
1 5 8 not 
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not gone thicher himſelf in pron to dwell, 


it had never been poſſible for him to have kept 
it: for abiding there, he ſces the diſorders 
growing in their beginnings, and forthwirh can 
remedy them; whereas being nor there pre- 
ſenr, they are heard of when they are grown 
to ſome height, and then is there no help for 
them. Moreover, the Province is not pillaged 
by the officers thou ſendeſt thirher : the ſub- 
jets are much ſatisſied of having recourſe ro 
the Prince near at hand, whereupon have they 
more reaſon to love him, if they mean to be 
good; and intending to do otherwiſe, to 
fear him: and forrein Princes will be well a- 
ware how they invade that State; inſomuch, 
That making his ahgde there, he can very hard- 
ly loſe ir. Another remedy, which is alſoa 
better, is to ſend Colonies into ono or two 
places, which may be as it were the keys 
of that State; for it is neceſſary either to do 
this, or to maintain there many horſe and 
foot. In theſe colonies the Prince makes no 
great ex pence, and either without his charge, 
or at a very ſmallrare , he may both ſend and 
maintain them; and gives cffence only to 
them from whom he rakes their fields and hou- 
ſes, to beſtow them on thoſe new inhabitants 
who are bura verv ſmall part of that Stare; 
and thoſe that he offends, remaining diſperſed 
and poore, can never hurt him: and all the 
reſt on one part, have no offence given 
them, and therefore a (mall matter keeps 
them in quiet: on the other fide, they are 
wary not to erre, for fear it befalls not them, 
as it did thoſe that were diſpoil 1, I conclude 
then, that thoſe colonics that are not charge- 
able, are the mort truſty, give the leſi — 
an 
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and chey chat axe offended being but;poor and 
ſcattered, can do hut little hr me, 2v/1 ſhave 
faid 5 for it is to he noted, th meu muſt c- 
ther be dallyed and ffutttred wichall, or vlſe 
be quite cruſſit ; for they revenge themſelves 
of (mall 4: mmagesʒ hut ot great ones: they are 
not able; ſo that whea wrong is done to any 
man, it ought ſo to be done, that it need fear no 
return of revenge again, But in lieu v Colonies, 
by maintafing ſoldiers there, me expenve i 
great; for the whole revenues of char State 
are to be ſpent in the keepingof ir;fo the con- 
queſt proves but a loſs to him that harh got it. & 
endammages him rather; ſor it hurts that whole 
State io remove the army from place to place, of 
h ch ann oyance:every one hath a ſeehing, and 
ſo becomes enemie ro theezas they are enemies, 
1 wis, who are ourraped by thee in their own 
houſes, whenſocv r they are able to do thee 
miſchief. Every way then is this guard un- 
profitable. Befides , he that is in a different 
Province, (as it is faid ) ſhould make himfelf 
Head and defender of his lefs powerfull neigh- 
bors, and deviſe alwaies ro weaken choſe that 
are more mighty therein, and rake care thit 
upon no chance there enter not any foreiner 
ay mighty as himſel ; for ir will alwaijes come 
to paſs, that they ſhall be brought in by thoſe 
that are diſcontented, either upon ambi ion 
or fear; as the Cie ians brought the Romans 
into Greece; and they were brought iatoevery 
countrey they eme, by the Natives ; and the 
courſe of the matter is, that ſo Toon as 2 
powerfull Stranger enters a countrey, all 
rhoſe that ate the Teſs power full there, cleave 
ro him, provoked by an envy they beare him 
that is more mighty than they; fo GY 
theſe 
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theſe of the weaker ſort, he may eafily gain 
them without any pains: for preſently all of 
them together very willingly make one lump 
with that he hath gotten : He hath only to be. 
ware that theſe increaſe not their firengths,ner 


their authorities, and ſo he ſhall eaſily be able 


by his own forces, and their aſſiſtances, to take 
down thoſe that are mighty, and remain him- 
ſelf abſolure arbitre of that Countrey. And he 
that playes not well this part, ſhall quickly 
loſe what he hath gotten ; an while he holds 
i t, ſhall find therein a great many troubles and 
vexations. The Remans in the Provinces they 
ſeiz d on, obſeryed well theſe points, ſent co- 
Ionies thither, entertained the weaker ſort, 
Withour augmenting any thing theic power, 
abated the forces of thoſe that were mighty, 
and per mitted not any powerful] forrciner.ro 
gain too much reputation there. And I will 
content my ſelf only with the countrey 
of Greece for example hereof. The Achayans 
and Etolians were entertained by them, the 
Macedons kingdome was brought low, Antis- 
chus was driven thence, nor ever did the 4- 
chayans or Etelians deſerts preyail ſo far for 
them, that they would ever promiſe to en- 
large their State, nor the perſwaſions of Phi- 
lip induce them ever to be his friends, without 
bringing him lower; nor yer could Ant iochus 
his power make them ever conſent that he 
ſhculd hold any State in that countrey : fer 
the Remans did in theſe caſes that. which 
all judicious Princes ought to do, whe arc not 
only to have regard unto all preſent michiets, 
bur alſo ro the future, and to provide for 
thoſe with all induſtry ; for by taking order 
for thoſe when they are. a/arre off, it is cafic 
to 
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do prevent them; but by delaying till they 
come near hand to thee, the remedy comes 
too late; for this malignity is grown incurable: 
and it befalls this, as the phyſicians ſay of the 
hecrick feaver, that in the beginning it is eaſily 
cur'd, but hardly knowa ; but in the courſe!of 
time, not having been known in the beginning, 
nor cured,it becomes eaſie to know, but hard to 
cure. Even ſo falls it out in matters of State; 
for by knowing it aloof cf (which is given 
only to a wiſe man to do) the miſchiefs that 
then ſpring up, are quickly helped 3 but 
when, for not having been perceived, they 
are ſuff red to increaſe, ſo that every one ſees 
them, there is then no cure for hem: there- _ 

fore the Romans, ſeeing theſe inconvenients a- 
far off, alwaics prevented them, and never 
ſufferd them to follow ; for rocſcape a war, 
becauſe they. knew that a war is not under ta- 
ken, bur deferred for anothers advantage; 
therefore would they rather make a war wich 
Philip and Antiochus. in Greece, to the end it 
2ul4 not aſter wards be made wi h them in J- 
taly „ though for that time they were able to 
avoid both the one and the other, which they 
thought not good to do : nor did they 
approve of chat ſaying that is crdinarily in 
the mouthes of the Sages of our dayes, to en- 
Joy the benefits of the preſent time; but that ra- 
ther, to take the benefit of their valcr and 
wiſdome;ʒ for time drives ſorward every thing, 
and may bring with it as well goud as evil, and 
evil as good. But let us return to France, and 
examine if any of the things preſcribed have 
been lone y them: and we will ſpeak of 
Lewie, ind. not of - harles., as of whom by 
reaſon de long poſſclfion h. held in Ttaly 
we 
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we better knew che wayes he went: and 
you ſhall fee he did rhe clean contrary to what 
ſhould have been done by him that would 
maintain a State of different Language and 
conditions. King Lewis was broufht into T- 
rely by the Venetrans ambition, who Would 
have gotten for their ſhares half che State of 
Lombardy: I will not blame his comming, or 
the courſe he took, becauſe he had a mind to 
begin to ſet a foor in Ita); but having hot a- 
ny friends in the country, all gates being bar. 
red againſt him, by reaſon of King Charles his 
carriage there, he was conſtrained to joyn 
ſriendſhip with thoſe he could; and this conſi- 
deration well taken, would have proved lucky 
to him, when in the reſt of his courſes he had 
not committed any error. The King then H. 
ving conquered Lombardy, recovered preſent- 
ly all that reputation that Charles had loſt him; 
Genua yeelded to him, the Florentines became 
friends with him; the Marqueſs of Mantua, the 
the Duke of Ferrara, the Bentivolti, the La. 
dy of Furli, the Lord of Faenza, Peſaro Ri- 
mino, Camerino, and Piombino, the Luc heſes, 
Piſans and Sieneſes, every one came and offe- 
red him fi iendſhip : then might the Venetian: 
conſider the raſhneſs of the courſe they had ta- 
ken, who, only to get into their hands two 
Townes in Lombardy, made the King Lord of 
two thirds in ſtaly. Let any man now confider 
with how ſmall difficulty could the King have 
maintained his reputation in Ttaly, if he had 
{followed theſe aforenamed rules, and ſecured 
& defended thoſe his friends,who becauſe rheir 
number was great, and they weak and fearful, 
ſome of the Church, and others of the Venetzgns 
were al waics forced to hold with him, 4 by 
their 
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their means he might eaſily have been able to 
ſecare himſelf againſt thoſe that were mightieſt: 
but he was no ſooner got into Milan, than he 
took a quite wrong courſe, by giving ayd to 
Pope Alexander, to ſexe upon Ro ania, and 
rceiv'd not thit by this reſolution he weak. 
ned himſelf, ruining his own friends, and 
thoſe had caſt themſelves into his boſom, 'mak- 
ing the Church puiſſent, by adding ro their 
$piricual power, whereby they gaind their au- 
thority, and ſo much temporal eſtate. And Ha- 
ving once got out of the way, he was conftrai- 
ned to go on forward ; inſomuch as toſtop A- 
lexanders ambition, and that he ſhould nor be- 
come Lord of all Tuſcany, of force he was to 
come into Italy : and this ſufficed him nor, to 
have made rhe Church mighry, and raken a- 
way his own friends but for the deſire he had 
ro get the Kingdome of Naples, he divided it 
with che King of Spain: and where beſo-e he 
was the ſole arbitre of Ita, he brought in a 
comperiror, to the end that all the ambitious 
perſons of that country, and al-rher were ill 
aſſected to him, might have other where ro make 
their recourſe: and whereas he might have left 
in that Kingdome ſome Vice King of his own, 
he took him from thence , ro place another 
there, that might afrerward chace him rhence, 
It is a thing indeed very natural an ordinary, 
to defire to be of the getting hand:and alwaies 
when men undertake it, if they can effect it, they 
ſnall be prais d for ir, ot at leſt not blam'! : 
but when they are not able, and yet will un- 
dertake it, here lies the blame, here is the error 
committed. If France then was able with her 
own. power to aflail the Kingdome of Naples, 
the might well have done it; but not bong 
able, 
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able, ſhe ſhould nor have divided it: and if che 
diviſion ſhe made of Lombardy with the Vene- 
tians, deſery'd ſome excuſe, thereby to ſet 
onc foot in Italy; yet this merits blame, for not 
being excus'd by that neceſſity. Lewis then 
committed theſe five faults; extinguih t the 
fcebler ones, augmented the State of another 
that was already powerſul in Italy, brought 
thereinto a very puiſſant forreiner, came not 
thither himſelf to dwell there, nor planted any 
colonies there: which faults while he liv'd, he 
could not bur be the worſe for; yet all could 
not have gone ſo ill, had he not committed the 
ſixt, to take from the Venetian their State; for 
if he had not enlarg d the Churches territories 
nor brought the Spaniard into Italy, it had bin 
neceſſary ro take them lower ; bur having firſt 
taken thoſe other courſes, he ſhould never have 
given way to their deſtration 3 for while they 
had been firong, they would al waics have kept 
theothers cfffrom venturing on che conqueſt of 
Lombardy. For the Venetians would never have 
given thoir conſents thereto,unleſs they ſhould 
have been made Lords of it themſelves ;. and 
the others would never have taken ir from 
France, to give it them: and then they would 
never have dar'd to go and ſer upon them both 
together. And if any one ſhould ſay, that 
King Lewis ycelded Romania to Alexander, and 
the Kingdome of Naples to Spain, to avoid 4 
war aniwer with the reaſons above alledged, 
that ene ſhould never ſuffer any diſorder to fol- 
low, for avoiding of a war; for chat war is not 
ſav'd, buc put off co thy diſadvantage. And if 
any oth: rs argue, that 8 King had given his 
word to the Pope, to do that exploit for him, 
for dillolviog of his marriage, and for giving 
tne 
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the Cardinals Cap to him of. Roa; 7 
anſwer wich th at which hereafter I ſhall ſay 
touching Princes words, how they cugh: to be 
kept. King Lewis then loſt Lombardy, for nor 
having obſery'd ſome of thoſe termes which 

others us d, who have poſſeſſed themſelves of 
countries, and defir'd to keep them. Nor is 

this any ſtrange thing, but very ordinary and 

reaſonable: and to this purpoſe I ſpake at 
Nantes with that French Cardinal, when 

Valentine (for ſo ordinarily was Ceſar Borgia 

Pope Alexanders ſon call a) made himſelf ma- 
fier of Romania; for when the Cardinal 

ſaid to me, that the Italians underſtood not the 
fears of war; I anſwered, the Frenchmen-under- 

ſtood not matters of State: for had they been 
well vers'd therein, they would never have 
ſuffer d the Church to have grown to that 
grearneſs. And by experience we have ſeen 
it, that the power hereof in Italy, and that of 
Saia alſo, was cauſed by France; and. their 
own ruine proceeded from themſelves, From 
whence a general rule may be taken, which ne- 
ver, or very ſeldom fails, That he that gives the 
means to another to become powerful, raines him- 
ſelf; for that power is caus d by him either 
with his ;:induſtry, or with his force 3 and 
4s well the one as the other of theſe two is 
ſuſpected by him that is grown p uiſſant. 


CHAP. IV. 


Wherefore Darius his Kingdome taken by Alex- 
der, rebelled not againſt Alexanders Succeſ- 
ſors after his death. 


1 He difficulties being confider'd, which a 


man hath in the maintaining of a State 
new 
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new gotten, ſome might ,marvaile how it 
came to pals, that Alexander the great ſubdu- 
ed all Aſia in a few years; an having hardly 
poſſeſſed himſelf of ir, dicd z whereupon it 
ſeemed probable that all that State ſhould 
have rebelled; nevertheleſs his Succeſſors kept 
the poſſeſſion of it, nor found they other diff. 
culty in holding it, than what aroſe a- 
mong themſelves through their on ambi. 
vion, I anſwer, that all the Principalities, 
whereof we have memory leſt us, have been 
governed ifi two ſeveral manners; either hy a 
Prince, and all the reſt Vaſtals, who as mi- 
niſters by his favor and allowance, do help 
to govern that Kingdom; or by a Prigce and 
by Barons, who not by their Princes favor, 
but by the antiquĩty of blood hold that degree. 
And cheſe kinds of Barons have both ſtares of 
their own, and Vaſſals who acknowledge 
them for their Lords ; and bare; rhiem à true 
natural affection. Thoſe States that are go- 
vern'd by a Prince and by Vaſſals, have their 
Prince ruling over them with more authority: 
for in all his countrey, there is none ackhow- 
ledged for ſuperior, bur himſelf: and if 
they yeeld obedjence to afry one elſe, it is hut 
as to his miniſter 4nd ocer, nor beare they 
him any particular good will. The exam- 
ples o ſe two different Governments 
now in our dayes, are, the Turk, and the 
King of France. The Turks whole 
Monarchy is govern'd by one Lord, 
and the reſt are all his Vaſſals; and dividing 
his whole Kingdom into divers Sangiacques 
or Governmen s, he ſends ſcveral thither, 
and rhoſe. he chops and changes, as he plea- 
ſes, But the King of France is ſeared ek 
mi 
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midſt of a multitude of Lords, ,who of old 
have been acknowledg'd ſor ſuch by their ſub. 
jects, and being beloy'd by them, enjc y their 
preheminencits; nor can the King take their 
States from them without danger He then that 
conſiders the one and the o her of theſe two 
States, ſhall find difficulty in the com queſt 
of the Turks Stateʒhut when once ĩt is ſubdu'd, 
great facility to hold it. The reaſons of theſe 
difficul.ies in raking of the Turks Kingdom from 
him, are, becauſe the Invader cannot be called 
in by the Princes of that Kingdom, nor hope 
by the rehellion of thoſe which he hath about 
him, to be able to facilitate his enterprize: 
which proceeds Tom the reaſons aforeſaid;for 
for they being all his ſlayes, aud oblig'd to 
him, can more hardly be corrupred ; and put 
caſe they were corcupted, little profit could he 
get by it, they not bein able to draw after 
them any people, for the reaſons we have 
ſhewed : whereupon he that aſſails the Turk, 
muſt think to find him united; and muſt rather 
relie upon his own forces, than in the others 
diſorders: but when once he is overcome and 
broken in the field, ſo that he cannot repair 
his armies, there is nothing elſe to be doubted 
than the Royal blood, which being once quite 
our, there is none elſe left to be feard, none of 
the others having any credit with the people. 
And as the conqueror before the victory could 
not hope in them; ſo aſter ir, ought he not to 
fear them. The contrary falls out in Kingdoms 
govern'd as is that of France: for it is eafie ro 
be enter'd by the gaining of any Baron in the 
Kingdom 3. for there arc alwaics ſome male- 
contents to be found, and thoſe that are glad of 
innovation. Thoſe for the reaſons * 
able 
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able ro open thee a way into that Scate, and to 
further thy victory, whi ch afterwards to 
make good rothee , draws with igexceeding | 
n as well with thoſe that have 

ayded thee, as thoſe thou haſt ſuppreſt. Nor 
is it enough for thee ro root out the Princes 
race: for there remaine ſtill thoſe Lords who 
quickly will be be the ring-leaders of new 
changes; and in caſe thou art not able to con- 
tent theſe, nor extinguiſh them, thou loſeſt 
that State, whenſoever the occaſion is offerd. 
Now if thou ſhalt conſider What ſort of 
government that of Darius was, thou ſhalt 
find ir like to the Turꝭ dominion , and theres 
fore Alexander was neceſſitated firſt to defeat 7 
himatrerly, and drive him out of the field; 
afrer which victory Darius being dead, that 
State was left ſecure to Alexander, for the 
reaſons we treated of before: and his ſucceſſors, 
had they continued in amity, might have 
enjoy'd it at eaſe : nor ever aroſe there in that 
Kingdome other tamulrs , than rhoſe they 
themſelves ftir'd up. But of the States that are 
erder'd and grounded as that of France, it is 
impoſſible to become maſter at ſuch eaſe : and 
from hence grew the frequent rebellions of 
Spain, France, and Greece againſt the Ro- 
mans, by reaſon of the many Principalities 
thoſe States had: whereof while rhe m— 
laſted, the Romans were alwayes doubrfull 
of the —— of them; but the memory of 
them being quite wip't out, by the power 
and continuance of the Empire, at length 
they enjoy'd it ſecurely; and they alſo were 
able afcerwards fighting one with another, 
each ofone them to draw after them the great- 
er part of thoſe provinces, according as their 
authority 
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authority had gain d them credit therein : and 
chat becauſe the blood of their ancient Lords 
was quite ſpent, they acknowledg'd no 
other bur the Romans. By the confideration 
then of rheſe things, no man will marvai'e 
that Alexander had ſo little trouble to keep to- 
ether the State of Aſia; and that others have 
d ſuch great difficulties to maintain their 
conqueſt, as Pyrrhus, and many others; 
which proceeds not from the ſmall or great 
valour of the conquer our, but from the dif- 
ference of the ſubject. 


C HAP. v. 


In what manner Cities and Principalities are to 
be govern'd, which, before they were con» 
quer d, liv'd under their own L ams. 


Hen thoſe States that are conquered, 

as it is ſaid , have been accuſtomed to 
live under their own Laws, andin liberty , 
there are three wayes for a man to hold rhem. 
The firſt is to demoliſh all their ſtrong places; 
the other , perſonally to goe and dwell there; 
the third, to ſuff:r them to live under their 
own Lys, drawing from them ſome tribute, 


and creating the rein an Oligarchy , that may 


continue ir in thy ſervice : for that State being 
creared by that Prince, knowcs it cannot 
conſiſt without his aid and force , who is 
like to doe all he can to maintain it; and with 
more facility is a City kept by meanes of her 
own Citizens, which hath been us'd before 
to live free, than by any other way of keeping. 
We have for example the Spartans and the 


| Romans; the Spartans held Athens and Thebes, 


creating 
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creating there an Oligarchy : yet they laſt ir, 
The Romans to be ſure of Capua, Carthage , 
and Numaniia , diſmantell'd them quite, aud 
ſo loa them not: they would have kept Greece 
as the Spartans had held them , leaving them 
free, and letting them enjoy their own Laws; 
and it proſpered not with them: ſo hat they 
were forc'd to deface many Cities of that pro- 
vince to hold it, For in truth there is not a 
ſurcx way to keep them under, than by 
demoliſuments; and whoever becomes maſter 
of a City us'd to live free, and diſmantells ir 
not, ler him look himſelfe ro bee ruin'd by itz 
for ir alwayes in time of rebellion rakes the 
name of liberry for refuge, and the ancient 
orders it had; which neither by length of 
time, nor for any favours afforded them, are 
ever forgotten ; and for any thing that can 
be done, or order'd , unlefle the inhabitants 
be diſuniced and diſperſ'd, that name is never 
forgotten, nor thoſe cuſtomes: bur preſent. ly 
in every chance recourſe is thither made as 
Piſa did after ſo many yeeres that ſhe had 
been ſubdu'd by the Florentines, But when 
the Cities or the Provinces are accuſtomed to 
live under a Prince, and that whole raceis 
quite extirpated; on one part being us d to 
obey; on the other, not having their 
old Prince; they agree not re wake one from 
among themſelves : they know not how to 
live in liberty, in ſuch manner that they are 
much {lower to take armes; and with more 
faciliry may a Prince gaine them , and ſecure 
himſelfe of them. Bur in Republiques there 
is more life in them, more violent hatred , 
more earneſt defire of revenge; nor does the 
remembrance of the ancient liberty ever leave 
them 
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them, or ſuffer them to reſt: ſo that the ſaſeſt 


way , is, either to ruine them, or dwell. 
among them. 


CHAP, VI. 


Of new Printipalities, that are conquer'd by, 
ones on armes and valour. 


Et no man marvaile , if in the diſcourſe I 
ſhall make of new Principalitics , both 
touching a Prince, androuching a State, I 
ſhall alledge very famous examples : for 
ſecing men almoſt alwayes walk in the pathes 
bearen by others, and proceed in their actions 
by imitation; and being that others waycy 
cannot bee exactly - ſollow'd;, nor their 
vertues, whoſe patterue thou ſet'ſt before 
thee , attain d unto; a. wiſe man oughr al- 
waycs to tread the ootſteps of the-woethieſt 
"aqgany „and imitate thoſe that have been 
the moſt excellent: to the end that if his 
vertue arrive not thereto, at leaſt if may yeeld 
ſome ſayour thereof, and doe as good Archers 
vie, who thinking the place they intend to 
hit, roo farre diſtant, and knowing how 
farr the ſtrength of their bow will carry, 
they lay their ayme a great deale higher than 
the mark; nor for to hir ſo high with 
their arrow , but to bee able with the help 
of ſohigh an aime to reach the place they ſhoor 
at. Tay , that in Principalities wholly new, 
whete there is a new Prince, there is more 
and leffe difficu'ty in maintaining them , as 
the vertue of their Conquerour is greater or 
leſſer. And becauſe this lucceſſe, to become 
: a 
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a Prince of a private man , preſuppoſes eithet 
vertue, or forrurie ; mee thinks the one and 
other of theſe two things in part ſhould 
mitigate many difficultics z however he that 
hath leſſe food upon fortune, hath mainrain'd 
himſelfe the better. Moreover it ſomewhat 
ſacilitates the matter in that the Prince is 
conſtrain d, ccauſe he hath not other 
dominions, in perſon to come and dwell 
there. But to come to theſe who by their 
owu vertues, and not by fortune, atrain'd 
to be Princes; the excellenteſt of theſe are 
Moſes, Cyrus, Romulus , Theſes, and ſuch 
like z and though of Moſes we are not te 
reaſon, he onely executing the things that 
were commanded him by God; yet merits 
he well ro be admir'd, were it only for 
that grace that made him worthy to converſe 
with God. But confidering Cyrus , and the 
others, ho eirher got or founded Kingdomes, 
we ſhall find them all admirable; and if chere 
particular actions and Lawes be throughly 
weigh'd,they will not appeare much differing 
from thoſe of Moyſes , which he receiv'd 
from ſo Sovraigne an inſtructer. And ecxami- 
ning their lives and actions, ic will not 
——_— „ that they had other help of fortune, 
than rhe occaſion, which- preſented them 
with the matter wherein they might introduce 
whatforme they then pleayg'd ; and without 
that occafion , the vertue of their mind had 
been extinguiſh'd 3 and without that vertue, 


the occafion had been off r'd in vaine. It 


was then neceſſary for Moſes to find the 
p_ of Iſrael ſaves in gt, and oppreſs'd 

y the Zgyptians, to the end that they ro 
get out of their thraldome, ſhou'd bee wil- 
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ling to follow him. It was fir thar Remmlu⸗ 


ſhould not be kept in Albi, but expoy'd pre- 


| ſently- after his birth, that he mighr become 


King of Rene, and founder of that City. There 
was need that Cyrus ſhould find the Perſians 
diſcontented wirh the Medes government, and 
the Medes delicate and effeminate through 
their long peace. Theſexs could not make proof 
of his vertue, had not he found the Athenians 
diſpers'd. Theſe occaſions therefore made theſe 
men happy, and their excellent vertue made 
the occafion be taken notice of, whereby their 
countrey became enobled, and exceeding for- 
runate. They, who by verruous waies, like un- 
to theſe, become Princes,atrain the Principality 
with ditficulry , bur hold it wich much caſe ; 
and the difficulties they find ingaining the 
Principality, ariſe partly from the new ofders 
and courſes they are forc'd to bring in, to lay 
the foundation of their State, and work their 
own ſecurity. And ir is to be conſider d, how 
there is not any thing harder to rake in hand, 
nor doubrfuller ro ſucceed, nor more dange- 
rous to mannage, than to be the chief in bring · 
ing in new orders; for this Chief ſindʒꝭ all thoſe 
his enemies, that thrive upon the old order:; 
and hath bur luke warme defcnders of all 
thoſe that would do well upon the new ordere, 
which luke warme remper proceeds partly 
from fear of the oppoſers who have the laws 
to their advantage; partly from the incredu- 
lity of the men who truly bel:eve not a new 
thing, unleſs there be ſome certain p oof given 
them thereof. Wherevpon itariſes,thar when- 
ſoever they that ate adverſaries, take the oc- 
caſion to aſſayle, they do ir factiouſlyʒand theſe 
others defend bur cooly, ſo that their whole 
942 party 
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party altogether runs a hazzard. Therefcre ir 
is neceſlar y, being we intend throughly rodiCſe 
courſe this part, to examine if theſe ianova- 
tors ſtand oi themſelves, or if they depend up- 
op others; that is, if to bring their work to 
effect, it be neceſlary they ſhould intreat, or 
be able to conſtrain;, ia the firſt caſe they all- 
wayes ſucce: d ill, and bring nothing to paſs; 
but when they depend of themſelves, and are 
able to force, then ſeldom ĩt is that they haz - 
Zard. Hence came it that all the prophets that 
were arm d, prevail d; but theſe: that were 
unarm'd, were too weak: ſor beſides what 
we have alledg'd, the nature of the people 
is changeable, and eaſie to be perſwaded to a 
marrer;bur it is hard alſo to ſettle the m in that 
perſwaſion. And therefore it behoves a man 
to he fo provided, that when they beleeve no 
no longer, he may be able to compel them 
thereto hy force, Moſes, Carus, Tbe ſeus, and 
Romulus would never have been able to cauſe 
their Laws long to be obey d, had they been 
diſarm'd; as in our times it beſel Fryer — 
Savanarola, who periſh'd in his new conſtitu- 
tions, when the multitude began not to belee ve 
him; neither had he the means to keep them 
firme, that had belee vd; not to force heleefe 
in them that had not helee v d him, Wherefore 
ſuch men as theſe, in their proceedings find, 
great difficulty, and all their dangers are in the 
way, and theſe they muſt ſurmount by their: 
vertue; bur having once maſter'd them, and be- 
ginning to be . honored by all, hen they have 
rooted thoſe out that envi'd their dignities they 
remain powerful, ſecure, honorable, and hap- 
py. Totheſe choice examples, I will add one of. 
leſs remark ; but ir ſhall hold ſome ge" 
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withthem,and this ſhall ſuffice me for all others 
of this kind, which is Hiers the Siracuſan. He 
of a private man, became Prince of Siracu ſa, 
nor knew tie 1 ayd of fortune than 
the occaſion:ſor the Siracuſans being oppreſs'd, 
made choyce of him for their Captain, here- 
upon he deſerv d to be made their Prince: and 
he was of ſuch vertue even in his private for · 
tune, that he who writes of him, ſayes, he 
wanted nothing of reigning, but à Kingdom; 
this man extinguiſh'd all the old ſoldiery, or- 
daiad the new; lefr the old allyances, enter - 
tained new; and as he had friendſhip, and ſol - 
diers that were his own, upon that ground he 
was able to build any edificcz ſo that he indu- 
red much trouble in gaining, and ſuffered bus 
little in maintaining. ; 


CHAP. VIL 


Of new Principalities, gotten by fertune, and &: 
ther mens forces. | | | 


T Hey who by fortune only become Prin- 
ces of private men, with (mall pains at · 
tain to it, bur have much a do ro maintain 
themſelves in it; and fiod no difficulty at all in 
the way, becauſe they are carried thither winks 
wings: bur all the difficulties ariſe there, afrery. 
they are plac'd in them. And of ſuch fore are 
thoſe who have an eſtate given them for mo- 
ney, by the favor of fome one that grants 
It them: as it befell many in Greece, ini che 
citiesof Fonis , and Helleſpont 3 where divers 
Princes were made by Dariw, as well forms: : 
own ſafery. as his glory;as alſo them chat were 
made Emperor z who feom private men by 
Aa2 corrupting 
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corrupting the ſoldiers, attaind ra the Empire. 
Theſe ſubſiſt meerly upon the will, and fortune 
of rhoſe that have ad vaneed them; which are 
two voluble and unſteady things; and they 
neither know how, nor are able to continue in 
that dignity : they know not how, becauſe un- 
leſs it be a man of great underſtanding and ver- 
tue, it is not probable that he who hath always 
liv'd a private life,can know how to command: 
neither are they able, becauſe they 
have not any forces that can be-friendly or 
faithful to them. Moreover thoſe States that 
ſaddenly fall into a mans hands, as all other 
things in narure that ſpring and grow quickly, 
cannot well have taken root, nor have made 
their. oor reſpondencies ſo firm, but that the firſt 
ſtorm that takes them, tuines them; in caſe 
theſe, ho ( as it is faid) are thus on a ſudden 
clambred up to be Princes, are not of that 
worth and vertne as to know how to prepare 
th mſelyes to maintain that which chance 
hath caſt into their boſoms, and can aſter ward: 
lay thoſe foundations, which others have caft 
before they were Princes. For the one and the 
other of rheſe wayes about the attaining to be 
2 Prince, by Verrue, or by Fortune, I will al. 
ledge you rwo examples which have been in 
the dayes of our memory. Theſe were Francis 
Sforga,and Ceſar Borgia; Francis by juſt means 
and with a great deal of vertue, of a private 
man got to be Duke of Millan; and that which 
with much pains he had gaind, he kept with 
ſma Ido. On the other fide C aſar Borgia 
commonly termed Duke Valentine) got his 
te by his Fathers ſortune, and with the ſame 
lott it; however that for his own part no pains 
Was ſpar'd, nor any thing W by a 
ducreet 
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diſcreet and valorus man ought to have been 
done, to faſten his roots in thoſe Eſtares, which 
ethers armes or fortune had beftowed on him; 
for (as it was formerly ſaid) he that lays not 
the foundations firſt, yet might be able by 
means of his extraordinary vertues to lay them 
afterwards, however it be with the great trow 
ble of the archĩtect, and danger of the edifice. 
If therefore we confider all the Dukes pre- 
greſſes, we may perceive how great founda- 
tions he had caſt for his furure power, which 
T judge a matter not ſuperfinous to run over; 
becauſe I ſhould not well know, what better 
rules I might give to a new Prince, than the 
pattern of his actions; and however the cour- 
ſcs he toook, availd him not, yet was it not his 
fault, but ir proceeded from an extraordinary 
and extream maligniry of fortune. Pope Ales 
ander the ſixt, defiring to make the Duke his 
ſon a great man, had z great many difficulties, 
preſent and future: firſt he ſaw no way there 
was whereby he might be able to make him 
Lord of any State, that was not the Churches 
and if he turnd to take that from the Church, 
he knew that the Duke of Milan, and the Ve- 
net ians would never agree to it; for Faenza 
and Riminum were under the Venetian: pro- 
teQion, Moreover, he ſaw that the armes of J. 
taly, and thoſe whereof in particular he mighr 
have been able ro make ſome uſe, were in their 
hands, who — to fear the Popes great- 
neſs : and therefore could not any wayes rely 
them: being all in the Orfins and Colo- 

mes hands, and thoſe of their faction. It was 
neceſſary then, that thoſe matters thus ap- 
pom by "ea ſhould be diſturbed, and the 
tares of Itah diſordered, to be able fafely 
| ta 
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to maſter, part of them, which he then 
found eaſie to do, ſeeing the Venetians upon 
three conſiderations had uz'd the means to 
bring the French men back again into 
Ttaly: which he not only did not with. 
and, but furthered, with a reſolution of 
King Lewis his ancient marriage. The King 
then paſt into Italy with the Venetians ayd, 
and Alex:nders conſent; nor was he ſooner 
arrived in Milan, thin the Pope had ol. 
diers from him for the ſervice of Romania , 
which was quickly yeelded up to him up- 
on the reputation of the Kings forces, The 
Dake then having made himſelf maſter of 
Romania, and beatcn the Colenies, deſiring to 
hold ir , and procepd for ward, two things hin. 
dered him: rhe one, his own ſoldiers,which he 
thought were not true to him; the other, the 
French mens good wills; that is to ſay, he fear- 
ed that the Princes ſoldiers , whereof he 
had ſerved himſelf, would fail him, an41 nor 
only hinder his conqueſt, but take from him 
what he had gotten; and that the King alſo 
would ſerve him the ſame turn. He had expe- 
rience of the Orſini upon an occaſion, when af- 
ter the taking of Faenza he aſſaulted Bolonig, 
to which aſſault he ſaw them go very cold. 
And touching the King, he diſcovered his 
mind, when having taken the Duchy 
of Urbin, he invaded Tuſcany ; from which 
action the King made him retires , where- 
upon the Duke reſolyed to depend no more 
upon fortune, and other mens armes. And 
the firſt thing he did, was, to weak:n 
the Oxrſinj, and Colennies faction: in Rome: 
for he gain d all their adherents that were 


gentlemen, giving them large — 
and 
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and honoring them according to their quali- 
ties with charges and governments: ſo that 
in a few months the good will they bare to 
the parties was quite extinguiſht, and wholly 
bent to the Duke. Aſter this, he Waited an 
occaſion to root out the Cr ſini, having before 
diſpers'd thoſe of the family of Colonni a, which 
fell our well to his hand; and he us'd it bet- 
ter. For the Orſini being too late aware, that 
the Dukes and the Churches greatneſs. was 
their deſtruction, held a Council together in 
a dwelling hcuſe of theirs in che country ad- 
joyning to Peruſia From thence grewthe re- 
bellion of Urbin, and the trœubles of Roma- 
nia, and many other dangers befell the Duke, 
which he overcame all with the help of the 
French: and having regained his reputation, 
truſting neither France, nor any forrein for- 
ces, to the end he might not be pnt to make 
trial of them again, he betgok himſelf to 
his ſleghts 3 and he knew ſo well to diſguiſe 
his intention, that the Or ins, by the media- 
tion of Paul Orſine, were reconciled to him, 
to whom the Duke was no way wanting in all 
manner of courteſies whereby to bring them 
into ſeculity, giving them rich garments, mo- 
ney, and horſes, til their own ſimplicities led 
them all to ta Sinigellia, into his bands. 
Theſe heads being then pluck'd off, -and 
their partiſans made his friends, the Duke 
had laid very go-d ſoundations, to build 
his cn greatneſs on, having in his pow- 
er all Romania with the Dutchy of Urbin, 
and gained the hearts of thoſe people, 
by beginning : to give them ſome -reliſh of 
their. well being. And becauſe: this part 
is'worthy-to be taken notice of, and tobe 
Aa7 imi:ated 
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imitated by others , I wiil not let it eſcape, 
The Duke, when he had taken Remania, find. 
ing it had been under the hands of poor 
ds-who had rather pillag'd their ſubjects, 
than chaſtis'd or amended them, giving them 
more cauſe of diſcord, than of peace and uni- 
on, ſo that the whole countrey was fraught 
with robberies,quarrels, and other ſorts of in- 
dolencies; thought the beſt way to reduce them 
to termes of pacification, aud obedience to a 
Princely power, was, to give them ſome good 
government ; and therefore he ſer over them 
one Remiro D' Orco, a cruel haſty man, to 
whom he gave an abſolute power. This man 
ina very ſhort time ſerled peace and union a- 
mongſt them with very grear reputation Aſter- 
wards the Duke thought ſuch exceffive autho- 
rity ſerv'd not ſo well to his purpoſe, and 
doubring it would grow odious, he erected a 
civil Tudicarore in the midſt c? the countrey, 
where one excellent ſndge did Prefide, and 
thither every City ſent their Advocate: and 
becauſe he — che rigors paſt had bred 
ſome hatred againfthim , ro purge the minds 
of thoſe morn , and wo gain them wholly 
ro himſelf, he purpos'd to ſhew, that if 
there was any cruelty uſed, it proceeded 
not from any order of his, but from the 
harſh diſpofirion of his Officers. Whereupon 
ing hold on him, at this occaſion , he 
caus'd his head to be ſtruck off one morning 
early in the market place at Ceſena, where 
he was left upon 2 gibbet, with a bloody 
ſword by his fide; the cruelty of which ſpetta- 
ele for a while ſatizfied and ama⁊ d thoſe peo- 
= Bat to return from whence: we 
ve digreſsd : I ſay, that the — fin- 
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ding himſelf very ſtrong, and in part out of 
doubt of the preient dangers, becauſe he was 
arm'd after his own manner, and had in ſome 
good meaſure ſuppreſs'd thoſe forces, which, 
becauſe of their vicinity, were able to an- 
noy him, he wanted nothing elſe to go on 
wich his Conqueſt, but the conſideration of 
of France: for. he knew, that the King, who 
now, though late, was advis'd of his error, 
would never ſuffer him: and hereupon he be- 
gan to ſeek afrer new allyances, and to wa- 
ver with France, when the French came to- 
wards Naples againſt the Spaniards, who 
then beſieged Gagetta; and his defign was 
only ro be our of rheir danger, which had 
been effected for him, had Pope Alexander 
lived. And thus were his buſineſſes carried 
touching his preſent eſtate. As for the future, 
he had reaſon to doubt left the new ſucceſſor ro 
the Papacy would not be his friend, and 
would endeavor. to take that from him that 
Alexander had, beſtowed en him; zud ke 
thought to provide for this foure waies : Firſt 
by roaring out the races of all thoſe Lords he 
ad diſpoyled, whereby to take thoſe occa - 

ſions from the Pope. Sccondly, by gaining 
the gentlemen of Rome, whereby he might be 
able with thoſe to keep the Pope in ſome awe, 
Thirdly, to make the Colledge of Car iinais 
as much at his de votion as poſſibly might be. 
Fourthly, by, making of ſo large Cynqueſts, 
hefare the Popes death, as that he might he «- 
ble of himſelf ro withſtand the firſt fury of his 
enemies. Three of theſe fowre at Pope 4/ex- 
Anders death he had effe&ed, and the urch he 
had neare brought to à point. For of chojte 
Lords he had ſtript, he put to death #5 many 
ne 
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he conlt come at, and very feweſcep'd him: 
he gaind him the Roman Gentlemen: and in the 
Colledge he had made a greit faction. And 
touching his new Conqueſt, he had a deſigne 
to become Lord of Ticany. And he had 
eſſed himſelf already of Perufia , and 
ombin, and taken protection of Piſa: 
and ſo ſoon as he ſhould have caſt off his reſpeR 
to France (which now he meant to hold no 
longer) being the French were now driven out 
of the Kingdome of Naples by the Spaniards, 
fo that each of them was forc'd to buy his 
friendſhip at any termes; he was then to leap 
iato Piſa. After this Lucca and Siena were 
preſently tõ fall to him, partly for enyy to the 
Flerentines, and partly forfear. The Floren- 
tines had no way to eſeape him: all Which, , ad 
ic ſacceeded with him, as without queſtiyn'ic 
had, the very ſame year that Alexander dy d, he 
had made himſelf maſter of ſo great forces, end 
ſuch. reputation, that he would bave been x- 
ble to have flood upon h's own bottom, with. 
our any depepdante of fortune; or refting up. 
on others helps, but e own! 1 85 h 
and valcr. But Aexan 7 dy'd; fixe yea r 
that he had begun to draw torth fis de, rn 4 
and left him ſetled only in the State of Roma. 
nia, with all his other deſignes in the ayre, ſick 
unto death, between two very ſtrong armies 
of his enemiey 3.) and yet was may in this 
Duke ſuch 2 courage : and R. under- 
ſtood ſo welf, how men zre to be gaind, 
and how to be loſt, aud ſo firm were the 
grounds he had laid in a ſhort time, that, 
had he not had theſe armies upon his back, 
or had been in health, he would have 
carried through his purpoſe in ſpighe of all 
oppoſition 
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oppoſitionʒ and chat the foundations he groun-, 
ded upon War g0.d, i; appeagd ig cht K. 
nia held for hin above Wövech and fb . 
mained ſecure in Rome, though even at Aegtlis, 
doore; and however the Baglioni, Vite ii, and 
orſini came into Rome; yet found they none 
would take their parts againſt him, güd rhis. 
lie was able to hie «fed, at, if he could | 
not have n derbe Pepe whom he Would,” 
he could hayc;hindred him char S woyld'noc 
ſho be Pope. Rut had he been in health: 
when Alexander dy'd, every thing had gone 
eaſily with him; and he told me on that day 
that Julius the ſecond way created Pope, 
that. he had fore:thoughtr an all Har 'whieh 
could happen, in caſe his father (hahe d to 
dye, and for, eycry, thing . provided. its re- 


wedy, this, cgely excepred , that. he ſote- 


ſaw not that he himſelf, ſhould at the ſame 
time be brought unto deaths dore \ allo. 
Having then collected all the Dikes actions, 
me thinks I could nor. well blame him, 
hut carher,, (48, have here done I ſer him 
as; 2, patregn, to, be _ o le wed by all, theſe 
who by, fegtune and othets _ arines* have 
been calted to an, Empire, For he being 
af great courage , ànd having lofry defignes, . 
could. not carry himſelf other wiſe; an the 
only o ſtacle of his purpoſcs, was the brevi- 
ty of Alexandera liſe, and. his own" ſickneſs. 
Whoever thereforę deemeg it nectſſity in 
his entrance igt new Principality to 
ſecure himſelt, of, his eremſjes, and gain 
him friends „ to oyercome either by force, 
or by cunning, ro make himſelf beloved, 
or feared of his people, be followed and re- 
verenced by his ſoldiers; to root out thoſe that 
ca 
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can, or owe thee 'any hurt, ro change the an- 
cient orders With new wayes , to be ſevere, 
and yet acceptable, magnanimous, and libe- 
rall; to exringuiſh the unfaĩthfull ſoldiery, and 
create new; to maintain to himſelf the ar- 
miries of Kings and Princes, ſo that they 
ſhall either with favor benefit thee , or be 
wary how ro offend thee 3 cannot find more 
freſhand lively examples than the actions of 
this man. He deſerves to be found fault 
withall for the creation of uli the ſecond, 
wherein an evil choice was made for him: 
for, as it is ſaid, norbeing able ro make a 
Pope to his mind, he could have withheld 
any one ffom being Pope; and ſhould never 
have conſented that any one of thoſe Cerdi- 
nals ſhould have got the Papacy, whom 
he had ever done harme to; or who having 
- attaind the Ponrificate were likely ro be 
afraid of him: becauſe men ordinarily do 
Hurt cicher fer fear, or hatred. Thoſe whom 
He had offended , were among others, he 
who had the title of St. Peter ad Vincula, 
Colonna, Sr. George, and Aſcanims all the 
others that were in poffibifity of the Pope- 
dome, were ſuch as might have feard him 
rather, except the Cardinal of Rn, and the 
Spaniards 3 theſe by reafon of their allyance 
and obligation with him, the other becauſe 
of the power they had, having the King- 
dome of Frante on their party; Wherefore 
the Duke above all things ſhould have created 
a Spanyard Pope, and in caſe he could not 
have done that, he ſhould have agreed that 
Roan ſhould have been, and not Sr. Peter 
ad Fincula. Aud whoever beleeres, that 
wich gr eit per onages new benefits blot — 

the 
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the remcmWance of old injuries, is much 
deceiv'. The Duke therefore in this election, 
was the cauſe of th's own ruine at laſt. 


Till wee come to this ſeaventh Chapter ,_I find 
no# any thing much blame-worthy , unleſſe it be 
on ground he layes in rhe ſecond Chapter 5 
whereupon hee builds moſt of this Fabrick viz. 
That Subjeits muſt either be dallyed or flatterd 
withall , or quite cruſht. Whereby our Author 
adviſes his Prince te ſupport his authority with 
two Cardinall Vertues , Diſſimulation and 
Cruelty. He conſi ders not herein that the head 
is but a member of the body, though the 
principal; and the end of the parts is the good 
of the whole. And here'be goes againſt bimſelfe 
in the twenty ſixt Chapter of his Rep. I. 1. 
where hee blames Philip of Nacedon for ſuch 
courſes ,, terming them very cruel ., and againſt 
all Chriftian manner of Irving ; and that every 
man fhou'd refuſe te be 4 King, ard deſire 
rather to live a private life, than to reigne ſo 
wach to the ruine of mankind. The life of Cæſar 
Borgia, which is here given m paterne to nem 
Princes , we ſhall ind to have been nothing elſe 
but a cunning .\arviage of [things ſo , that be 
might thereby firft deceive and inveigle, aud 
then ſuppreſſe all thoſe that could oppoſe or hiudey 
bis gmbition. For if you runne ever bis life , 
you ſha? ſee the Father Pope Alexander the frzt 
und him, both imbarqued for bis advancement , 
wherein they engat d the Papall authority, and 
reputation of Religion; for faith andiconſcience 
theſe men never knew, though they exadted it of 
ethers : there was never promiſe made, but it 
was onlyſo farre kebt as ſerud for advantage ; 
Liberali ey was made uſe of 5. Clemency and 
ur Cruelty 
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Cruelty , all alibe, as they. might ſerve 10 
worke:with theis purpoſes; Al was ſacrifitid to 
ambition; no friendſhip could tye theſe men nor, 
any religion: and no marvell : for ambition 
made them forget both God and man, But fee 
the end of all this cunning : though this Cæſar 
Borgia contrived all bu buſineſſe ſo warilygbat 
eur Author much commends him; and bee hau 
attaind neere the pitch of bis bopes , and 4 
provided for each miſadventure could be fall 
bim its remedy; Poticy. ſhewd it ſelefe ſhors- 
ſigbted; for hee foreſaw net at the lime of his 
Fathers death , he himſelf ſbould bee brought- 
wnto deaths dbore alſo. And me thinks. this 
Example might; babe given | occaſion to eur 
Anvhor +0' con feſſe, that ſutely there i 4 GO 
that yuleth the earth. And mary times God cuiis 
ef rhoſe cunning and mighty men inthe hight. of 
their pur poſes.,". when they think they have neare, 
ſurmounted all dangers and difficulties, - To the, 
intent that the living may know, that the moſt 
high ruſeth in the Kingd»ne of men, and giveth 
it to whom ſoeuer be will, and ſerterh up over 
# he baſeſt of men. Danieh 4. 199 , «£15 
SAS nt , YL At © . i 
* | CHa. „ WIE, +: 
eu tue iy ttt 1 | 
Concerning thoſe who by wicked meanes have 
attaind to à Principaluy' r 
BY becauſe a man becomes a Prince of a 
FJ I prizate-min. WO 'wayes.z; which cannot 
wholly be attributed ęitbet to Fortune or 
Vertue „I think not fit to let them paſſe me: 
howbeit the one of them may be more largely 
diſcourſed upon, where the Republicks are 
treated of. Theſeare „ when by ſome wake! 
anc 
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and unlaw fall meanes a man, riſcs to the 

Principality; orwheù a private perſon by the 

favour of his fellow Citizens becomes Prince 

of his countrey. And ſpeaking of the firſt 

manner, it ſhall be e evident by two 

Examples, the one ancient, the other 

moderne, without entring other wiſe into 

the juſtice or merit of this part; ſox I take it 

that theſe are ſufficienc for. any body that is 

forc'd to follow thetn. Agathocles the Siciljan, 
not of a private man onely , but from a baſe 

and abject fortune, got to be King of S iracuſa. 
This man borne but of a Potter, continued 
alwayes a wicked life throughout all the 
degrees of this for tune never theleſſ: he 
accompanicd' his lewdneſſe with (ach a 

courage and reſolution, that applying him- 
ſelfe ro military affaires, by the d grees there - 
of he attaincd to bee Prixrour of Siracuſa, 
and being ſeiled in that degree, and having 
determined that he would become Prixce,,. 
and hold that by violence and withour-obliga- 
tion to any other, which;/by conſent had 
deen granted him: and to this purpoſe have- 
ing ha ſome private intelligence touching 
His deſigne with Amilcar | the, Carithaginian , 
Who was imployd with his army in Sicihy, 
one morining gatherd the people together and 
the Senate of Syracuſa, às if he had ſome 
hat to adviſe wich them of matters betong- 
Ing to the Commonwealth, ant upon a ſigne 
geen, cauſ d his ſoùldiers to kill his Senatours, 
u the richeſt of the people; Who being 
ine, he uſurp'd the Principality, of that 
City without any civill ſtriſe: and however he 
was rwice broken by the Carthaginians, and at 


mut deſieged; was able not onely to defend his 
7-26 


own 
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own City , but leaving parr of his own army 
at the defence thereof, with the other invaded 
Afrique , and in a ſhort time freed Siracuſa 
from the ſiege, and brought the Carthaginians 
into extreme neceſſiry , who were conttraind 
ro accord with him , be contented with rhe 
poſſeſſion of Afrique, and quitt Sicily to 
Agathocles, He then that ſhould confider the 
actions and valour of this man, woukt not 
ſee any, or very few things ro be attributed 
unto Fortune; ſeeing that as is formerly ſayd, 
not by any ones favour „ but by the degrees 
of ſervicein wirre with many ſufferings and 
dangers , to which he had riſen, he came to 
the Principality; and that hee maintaned 
aſterwards with ſ@ many reſolute and 
hazardous undertakings, Yet cannot this be 
rerm'd vertue or valour to flay his own 
Citizens, betray his friends , to be without 
fauh, without pitty, without religion, which 
wayes are of force to gaine dominion, but not 
glory: for if Agathocles his valour bee well 
weighd, in his enturing upon, and comming 
eff from dangers; and the greatneſſe of his 


courage, inſupporting and maſtei ing of ad- 


verſities, no man can ſee hy be ſhould: be 
thought any way inferiour even to the ableſt 
Captaines.Notwirhftanding his beaſily cruelty 
and inhumanity with innumerable wicked- 
ne ſſes, allow not thar he ſhould be celebrated 
among the moſt excellent men. That; can- 
not then be attributed to Fortune or Vertue, 
which without the one or the other Was 
atfaind to by him. In our dayes, While 
Alexander the fixth held the ſea, Oliverotte of 
Fermo, who ſome few yeeres before had been 


left young by his parents, was dener 4. 
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under the care of an uncle of his on the mo- 
thers fide , called Fohn Feliani, and in the be- 
ginning of his yourh given, by him to ſerve in 
the'warres under Pauls Vitelli: to the end 
that being well inſtructed in that diſcipline , 
he might riſe ro ſome worthy degree in the 
warrs. Afterwards when Paulo was dead, 
he ſerved under Viteſlox xo his brother, and in 
very ſhorr time, being ingenious , of a good 
perſonage, and brave courage, he became 
one of the prime men among the troops he 
ſerved in: but thinking it but ſervile to de- 
pend upon another, he plotted by the ayd 
of ſome Citizens of Fermo ( who lik'd rather 
the thraldome of their City than the liberty 
of it) and by the favour of the Uiteſi, to 
make himſelſa maſter of Fermo; and writ to 
Fobn Feliani , that having been many yeeres 
from home, he had a mind to come and ſee 
him and the City, and in ſome part take 
notice os his own patrimony; and becauſe he 
had not imployd himfelfe but to purchaſe 
honour, to the end his Citizens might per · 
ceive, that he had not vainely ſpent his time, 
he had a deſire to come in good equipage and 
zccompanied with a hundred horſe of his 
friends and ſervants ; and he intrearcd him 
that he would be pleaſd fo to take order, that 
he might be honourably received by the in- 
habitants of Fermo, which turnd az well 
to his honor that was his uncle, as his 
that was the nephew. In this, Fobn faild 
not in any office of courtefic due ro his 
nephew: and cans'd him ro be well reccivd 
by them of Fermo, and — him in his 
own houſe : where having paſſed ſome dayes , 
and flayd to put in order ſomewhat that was 
| neceſſary 
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neceſſary for his intended villany , he madea 
very ſolemre feaſt , whether he invited John 
Foliani, and ail the prime men of Fermo: and 
when all their chear was ended, andalbrheir 
other entertainments, as in ſuch feaſts & is 
cuſtomary , Oliverotio of, purpoſe mov d ſome 
grave diſccurſes; ſpeaking of the greatneſſe 
of Pope Alexander, and C&ſar his ſon, and 
their undertakings ; where unto Fehn and 
the others making anſwer , he of a ſudden 
ſtood up, faying , that thoſe were things to 
"INCA in a more ſecret place, an1 fo 
retir'd:jnto'a chamber, Whether Fobn and 
all the others Citizens followd him; nor 
were they ſooner ſet downe there, than from 
ſome ſecret place therein came forth diverſe 
ſouldiers , who ſlew Jchn and all the others: 
after which homicide Oliverotto got à horſe- 
backe and ravaged the whole towne, and be- 
ſieged the ſupreme Magiſtrate in the palace, fo 
that for feare they were all conſtraind to obey 
him, and to ſettle a government ,, whereof 


hee made himſelfe Prince; and they being all 


dead who, had they been diſcontented wich 
him, could have hurt him; he ſtrengthned 
himſelfe with new civill and military orders, 
ſo that in the ſpace of a yeer that he held the 
Principality, he was nor only ſecure in the 
City of Fermo, but became feareful] ro all his 
neighbours ; and the. conqueſt of him would 
have prov'd difficult, as char of A gathocles, 
had he not ler himſelfe been deccivd by C afar 
Borgia, when at Sinigallia, as before was 
ſaid , he took the Orſini and Vitell; - where 
he alſo being taken a yecre aſter he had com- 
mitted the parricide ,, was ſtrangled together 
with Vitellozzo ( wheme he had had. — 
maſter 
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maſter both of his vertues and vices. ) Some 
man might doubt from whence it ſhould pro- 
ceed, that Agathocles, and ſuch like, after 
many treachcrics and crueltyes, could pol. 
fibly live long ſecure in his own conntrey , 
and defend himſelfe from his forrein enemies, 
and that never any of his owa Citizens 
conſpir d againſt him, ſeeing that by means of 
cruelty, many others have never been able 
even in peaceable times ro maintaine their 
States, much leſſe in the doubtfull times of 
warre. I beleeve that this proceeds from the 
well, or ill uſing of tho e cruelties: they 
may bee termd well us'd ( if it bee la wſull to 
ſay well of evill ) that are pur in practice only 
once of neceſſity for ſecurities ſake, not 
inſiſting therein afrerwards ; but there is uſe 
made of them for the ſubiects profit, as muck 
as may be. Bur thoſe that are ill us'd, are 
ſuch as though they bee but few in the be- 
ginning, yet they multiply rather in time, 
than diminiſh. They that take that firſt way, 


4 may wich the help of God, and mens care, 


find ſome remedy for their State, as Agathocles 


did: for the others, it is impoſſhble they 


ſhould continue. Whereupon it is to be noted, 
that in the lay ing hold of a State, the uſurper 
thercof ought to runne over and execute all 


his cruelties at once, that he be not forced 


often to returne to them, and that Ne may 
be able, by not rene wing of them, to give 
men ſome ſecurity, and gaine their affections 
by doing them ſome ccurteſies. Hee that 
carries it otherwIſe, either for fearefullaeſſe, 
or upon evill advice, is alwayes conſtraind ro 
hold his ſword drawne in his hand 3 nor ever 
can hee rely upon his ſubjects, there being no 

poſſibility 
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poſfibility for them, becauſe of his daily ad 


continuall injuries, to live in any ſafety : fer 
his injuries ſhould hee done alrogether , that 


being ſeldemerx t. ſted , they might leſſe offend; | 


his favours ſhould bee beftowd by little, and 
little to the end they might keep th. ir tafte rhe 
betterzand above al! things a Prince muſt live 
with his ſubjects in ſuch ſort, that no accident 
either of good or evill can make him vary: 
for neceſſity comming upon him by reaſon of 
adverſi ĩes, thou haſt not time given thee to 
ke advantage of thy cruelties ; and the 
your: which then thou beſtoweſt, will little 
help thee, being taken as if they came from 
thee perforce , and ſo yeeld no returne of 
thanks. 


B 


CHAP, IX. 
Of the Civill Principality. . 
Ur eomming ro the other part , whens 
principall Citizen , not by villany, or 


any other inſufferable violence, but by the 


favour of his fellow-cieizens becomes Prince 
of his native countrey : which we may terme 
a Civill Principality ; nor to attaine here- 
unto is Verue wholly or Fortune wholly 
"neceſſary , but rather a fortunare cunning : 1 
ſay , this Principality is climb'd up to, either 
by the peoples help, or the great mens. For,in 
every Ciry we finde theſe rwo humours differ; 
and they ſpring from this, that the people 
defire not to be commanded nor oppreſſed by 
the great ones, and the great ones are de- 
ſirous to command and oppreſſe the people: 
and from theſe rwo ee appetites, ar iſe in 
the City one of theſe three effe&s, either a 
Principality, or Liberty, or Tumulcuary 
licentioaſneſſe, The Principality is une 
cither 
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either by the people, or the great ones, accor. 
ding as the one cr other of theſe factions have 
the occafion offerd;, for the great ones ſeeing 
themſelves nor able to reſiſt the people, begin 
to turne the whole reputation to one among 
them, and make him Prince, whereby they 
may under his ſhadow vent their ſpleenes. 
The peole alſo , not being able to ſupport the 
great mens inſolencics, converting the whole 
reputation to thor , — him theirs 
Prince, to be protected is author. We 
that comes — Principality by — hw 
of the great ones, ſubſiſts with more difficulty 
than he that attaines to it by the peoples 
favour ; for he being made Prince, hath 
many about him, who account themſelves 
his equalls, and therefore cannot diſpoſe nor 
command them ar his pleaſure. Bur he that 
gaines the Principality by the peoples favor , 
finds himſelſe alone in his chrone, and hath 
none or very few neare him that are nor 
very ſupple to bend: beſides this , the great 
ones cannot upon eafie termes be ſatisfied, or 
without doing of wrong to others, where as 
a ſmall matter contents the people: for the 
end which the people proponnd to them- 
ſelves , is more honeſt than that of the great 
men , theſe defiring ro oppreſſe, they only 
not to be oppreſſed. To this may be added 
alfo, that the Prince which is the peoples 
enemy , can never well ſecure himſelfe of 
them, becauſe of their multitude; well may. 
hee bet ſure of rhe Nobles, they being bur a 
few. The worſt that a Prince can look for 
of the — 2 become his enemy, is to be 
abandoned by them: but hen the greaton es 


' once grow his enemies, he is not only to 


feare 
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| feare their abandonirg of him, but their 
making of a party againit him aiſo : fcr there 
being in chem more forecaſt and crafr, rhey 
alwayes take time by the forelocks whereby 
to ſave themſelves, and ſeeke credit with 
him who. they hope ſhall get the maſtery, 
The Prince likewiſe is neceſſitated alwayes to 
live with the ſame people, but can doe well 
enc ugh without the ſame great men; he be. 
mg able to create new ones, and deſtroy 
them again every day, and to take from 
them, and give them credit as he pleaſes: 
and to cleate this part, Iſay, that great 
men ought ro be conſidecd two wayes 
principally, that is, if they take thy pro- 
ceedings ſo much to heart, as to engage their 
fortunes wholly in thine, in caſe they lye 
not alwayes catching at ſpoyle, they ought 
to be well honourd and efteem'd : thoſe that 
bind themſelves not to thy fortune, are to be 
confiderd alſo rwo wayes ; either they doe it 
for lack of courage, and naturall want of 
ſpirit, and then ſhouldſt thou ſerve thy ſelſe 


of them, and of them eſpecially that are 


men of good advicezfor if thy affaires proſper, 
rhow abſt thy ſelſe honour thereby; if croſt, 
thou needſt not feare them: but when they ob- 
lige not themſelves to thee of purpoſe, and 
upon occaſion of ambition, it is a ſigne they 
think mere of themſelves than of thee: and of 
theſe the Prince ought to beware, and ac- 
count of them as his diſcoverd enemyes: for al- 
wayes in thy adverſity they will give a hand 
too toruine thee, ''Therefore ought hee that 
comes'ro be Prince by-the peoples favour , 
keepe them his friends: which he may eaſily 
doe, they deſiring only to live free from op- 
preſſion 
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preſſion : but ts e that becomes Prince by the 
grear mens favour, againſt che will of che 
people, ought above all things to gaine the 
cople to him, which he may eaſily effect, 
when he rakes upon him their protection: 
And becauſe men when they find good, where 


they lock for evill , are thereby more endered 


to their benefatour , therefore growes the 

ple ſo pliant in their ſubjection to him, as 
if by their favours he had attaind his dignity. 
And the Prince is able to gaine them to Fs 
fide by many wayes , which becauſe they 
vary according to the ſubject. no c 7taine rule 
can be given thereupon; wherefore we ſhall 


let them paſſe I will only conclude, that it is 


neceſſary for a Prince to have the people his 
friend; otherwiſe in his adverſities he hath no 
helpe. Nabi Prince ofthe Spartans lupported 
the fiege of all Greece, and an excceding vict- 
oricus army of che Romans,and againſt rhoſe 
defended his native countrey and State, and 


this ſuffic'd him alone, that as the danger 


came upoa him, he ſecur'd himſelf of a fewer; 
whereas if the people had been his enemy, 
this had nothing availd him. And let no man 
think to overthrow this my opinon with that 
common proverb, that He who relyes upon 
the pebple , layes his foundation in the dirtz 
ſor that is true where a private Citizen 
grounds upon them . making his account that 
the people ſhall free him, when either his 
enemyes or the Magiſtrares oppreſſe him: In 
this caſe he ſhould find himſelf often deceĩiv d,. 

as:itbefell the Gracchyes in Rome, and in Fle- 
rence George Scali : but he being a Prince that 
grounds thereupon, who can command, and 
is a man of courage, who hath his wits * 
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him in his adyerſicyes, and wants not other 
preparations , and holds together the whole 
multitude animated with his valour and or. | 
ders, fhall not prove deceiv'd by them, and 
ſhall find he hath layd good foundations. Theſe 
Principalityes are wont to be upon the point 
of falling when they goe about to skip from 
the ciuil order to the abſolute: for theſe 
Princes either command of themſelves , or by 
the Magiſtrate 3 in this laſt caſe their State is 
more weak and dangerous, becauſe t 
ſtand wholly at che will and pleaſure of theſe 
Citizem, ho then areſcr over the Magiſtrates, 
whoeſpecially in adverſe times are able with 
facility to take their State from themeither by 
riſing up againſt them, or by nor — chem; 
and then the Prince is not at hand in thoſe 
dangers to take the abſolute authority upon 
him: for the Citizens and ſubjects that are 
accuſtomed to receive the commands from the 
Magiſtrates, are not like in thoſe fraction: to 
obey his : and in doubtfull times he ſhall 
alwayes have greateſt penury of whom he 
may truſt; for ſuch a Prince cannot ground 
upon that which he ſees in peaceable times, 
when the Citizens have need of the State; for 
then every one runs, and every one promiſes, 
and very one will venture his life for him, 
when thereis nodanger neare; but in time: 
of hazzard , when the State hath need of 
Citizens, there are but few of them then, 
and ſo much the more is this experience 
dangerous, iu that ir can be but once made. 
Therefore a prudent Prince ought to deviſe a 
way whereby his Cicizens alwaycs and in 
any caſe and quality of time may have need of 
his government, and they ſhall alwaics after 
Prove ſaithfull to him. CHAP, 
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CHAP, X. 


in what manner the Forces of all Principalities 
- ought to be meaſured, 


T is requiſite in examining the quality of 
Prior: Principalitics, to have another conſi- 
deration of them, that is, if a Prince have 
ſuch dominions, that he is able in caſe of 
neceſſity to ſubſiſt of himſelf , or elſe wherher 
he hath alwaics need of another to defend him. 
And to clecr this poĩat the better, I judge them 
able to ſtand of themſelves, who are of power 
either for their mul ĩtudes of men, or quan- 
tity of money, to bring into the field a com- 
pleat armie, and joyn battel with whoever 
comes to aſſail them: and ſo I think thoſe al. 
wies to ſtand in need of others help, who are 
not able to appear in the field againſt rhe ene- 
my, bur are fore d ro retire within their walls 
and guard them. Tonching the firſt caſe, we 
have treated already, and ſhall adde ſfomwhar 
thereroas occaſion ſhall require. In the ſecond 
caſe, we cannot ſay other, ſave only to encou- 
rage ſuch Princes ro fortifie and guard their 
own Capital city, and of the counttey abou”, 
not to hold much account; and whoever ſhall 
have well fortified that ten, and touching o- 
ther matters of governments ſhall bave beha- 
ved him (clf towards his ul. iccts, as Fath be en 
formerly faid, and hereafrer ſhall be, ſhall re. 
vey be zffaild but v ĩ h great rigard 3 fer men 
willingly undertake not enterpriſes, where 
they ſee difficulty to work ti em through nor 
can much facility be there ſound, where one 
ꝛſſai him,who hath his rown ſtrong and wel 
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guarded, and is not hated of his people. The 
cities of Germany ar e very free ; they nave but 
very little of the countrey about them belong. 
ing to them ʒ und they obe the Emperor, when 
they pleaſe, and they ſtand nat in fear, nei- 
ther of him nor any other Porentare abcur 
them: for they arc in ſuch a manner fort ſied, 
that every one thinks the ſicge of any of them 
would. prove hard; and tedicus: for all of 
them have ditches and rampires, and good ſtore 
of Artillery, aud alwai:;shaye their pu blick 
cellars well provided wich meat and drink and 
firing for a yeer : beſides this, whereby to feed 
the common people, and wichour any loſs to 
the. publick , they have alwaics in common 
whereby they are able for a year to imploy 
them in the labor of thoſe trades; thai. ave 
the nc ws aud the life of chat cirv, and of that 
induſtry whereby the commons ordinat il 

ſupported — they hald up alſo — 
military exerciſes in rcpute, and ſiereupon have 
they many orders to maintain them. A P ince 
them that is maſter of a good ſtyong city, and 
cauſeh not himſelf to be hated, can- 
not be aſſaulted;; and in caſe he were, he that 
ſhonld aſſail him, would be fain to quit him 
wich ſhame: for the affairs o the world arc 
ſovarious, that it is almoft imp ſſible that an 
army can lie incampt before a town for the 
ſpace of a' whole ycer: and if any ſhould re- 
ply, chat the people having their poſſeſſions a+ 
broad, in caſe they ſhouid ſee them a fire, 
would not have patience, and the tedious ſiege 
and their love to themſelꝰ es would make them 
forget their Prince: I anſ Wer that a Prince pu- 
iſſant and couragious, will caſily maſter thoſe 
difficultic s, now..giving his ſubjccts 1 * 
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that the miſchiicf will not be of durance; - 
ſometimes affcight them with the craeley of 
their enemies, CE whiles cunningly ſe- 
ring himſelf of thoſe whom he thinks roo 
— run to the enemy. Beſides this by 
ordinary reaſon the enemy ſhould burne and 
waſte their countrey, upon his arriral, and at 
thoſe times while mens minds are yet watme, 
and reſolute in their defence: and therefore 
ſo much the leſs ought a Prince doubt: for af- 
ter ſome few-dayes, that their courage: 
coole, the dammages are alldone , and mif- 
Chiefs received, and there is no help forir , 
and then have they more occaſion to cleave 
faſter to their Prince, thinking he is now 
more bound to them, their houſes having for 
his defence been fired, and their poſſeſſions 
waſigd 3; and mens nature is az welt 0 
hold themſelves oblig d for the kindneſſes 
they do, as for thoſe they receive ʒ where- 
upon if all be well weigh'd, 2 wife Prince 
ſhall nor find much dithculry ro keep fure 
and true to him his Citizens hearts ar the 
beginning and latter end of the ſiege, when 
he hath no want of proviſion for foo and 
ammunircion. þ 


CHAP. XI. 
Concerning Ecclefiaflieal Principalitics. 


* remains now only that we -rreat 
of che Ecclefiaſtical Principalitics , 1 a+ 
bour which all the difficulties are beſore 
t hey are gotten: for they are arvainell t 
eicher by vertue, or * 3 the 
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one or the other they are held: for they are 
maintaind by orders iuveterated in the reli. 
gion, all which are ſo powerfull and of ſuch na. 
ture, that chey maintain their Princes in their 
dominions in What manner ſoever they pro- 
ceed and live. Theſe only have an Eſta te and 
defend ir not; have ſubjects and govern 
them not; and yet their States be auſe un le- 
fended, are not taken from them; nor their 
ſubjects ,, though not govern'd , care nor, 
think not, neither are able to alicne themſelves 
from them. Theſe Principalities then are on- 
ly happy and ſecure : but they being ſuſtained 
by ſupcrior cauſes, whereunrs humane under» 
ſtanding reaches not, Iwill not meddle with 
them: for being ſet up and maintained by 
Sod, it would be the part of a preſumprucus 
and raſhman to enter into diſcourſe of them. 
Let if any man ſhould ask me whence it pro- 
ceeds, that the Church in temporal power 
hath attaind to ſuch greatacſs, ſecing that 
till the time of Alexander the fixt, the Jta- 
lian Potentates, and not only they who 
are entituled the potentates, but every Ba- 
on and Lord. though of the meaneſt con- 
Fon , in regard of the temporality, made 
but ſmall account of it; and now a King of 
France trembles at the power thereof; and it 
hath been able to drive him out of 7aly, and 
ruine the Venetians; and however this be 
well known, me thinks ir is not ſuper- 
ſut ĩous in ſome part to recall ir to memory, 
Before that Charles King of France paſt inro 
Italy, this countrey was under the rule of 
rhe Pope, Venetians, the King of | Naples, 
the Duke of Milan, and the Florentmes. 
Theſe Porentates took two things _ 
pany 
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pally to their care; the one, that no forreiner 
ſhould invade Italy ; the other, that no one 
of them ſhould inlarge their State. They, a- 
gainſt whom this care was moſt taken, were 
the Pope and the Venetians and to reſtrain. 
the Venetians, there needed the union of all 
the reſt, as it was in the defence of Fer- 
rara; and to keep the Pope low, they ſerved 
them'elves of the Barons of Rome, Who being 
divided into two fattions, rhe Oxſini and K 
lonne ſi, the re was alwaics cccafion of cffence 


between them, who ſtanding ready with their 


armes in hand in the view of the Pope, held 
the Popedome weak and fceble : and however 
ſomerimes there aroſe a couragious: Pope, 
as was Sextus 3 yet either his fortune, or his 
wiſdome was not able to fi ee him of theſe in- 
commodities, and the brevity- of their lives 
was the.cauſe thereof; for in ten years; which 
time, one with another., pegs ordinarily 
Iiv'd, with much ado could they bring low 
one of the ſaftions. And if, as we may ſay, 
one had near put out the 2 there aroſe 
another enemy to the Or ſini, who made them - 
grow again, ſo that there was never time quite 
to root them out. This then was the cauſe, 
why the Popes temporal power was of (mall 
eſtcem in Ital there aroſe afterwards Pope 
Alexander the ſixt, who of all the Popes that 
ever were, ſhewed what a Pope was able to 
do with- money and forces :. and he effected, 
by meant of his inſtrument, Duke Valentine, 
and by the ocaſion of the French mens paſſage, 
all thoſe things which I have formerly diſ- 
courſed upon in the Dukes actions: and how- 
ever his purpoſe was nothing at all to in- 
large the Church dominions , but to make 
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the Duke great; yet what he did, turnd to 
the Churches advantage, which atter his death 
when the Uuke was taken away, was the 
heir of «fl his pains. Afrerwards ſucceeded 
Pope Juli,. and found the Church grear, 
having all Romania, and all the Barons of Rome 
being quite tooted out, and by Alexanders per- 
ſecutions, all their ſactions worne down ; he 
found alfo the way _ for the heaping up of 
moheys, never prattiſed before Alexander: 
time; which things Julie not only follow'd, 
but. augmenred 3 and thought ro make him- 
Telf maſter of Bolonia, and extinguiſh the Ve. 
gelaunt, and chafe the French men our of Ita. 
15: and theſe deſignes of his prov'd all luck 

to him, ard fo much the more to his praiſe 
in that he did all for the good of the 
church, and in no private regard: he kept 
alſo the faftions of the Orſins and Colonnefs, 
in the ſame State be found them: and though 
there were among them ſome head where- 
by to cauſe an alteration 3 yet two things 


have held them quiet; the one the power 


of the Church, which ſomewhat affrights 
them; the other becauſe they have no 
Cerdinals of their faftions, who are the 
primary canſes of all the troubles a- 
mongſ them: nor ſhall theſe parties ever 
be at teſt, while they have Cardinals ; be- 
tauſe they nonriſh the factious both in Rome, 
and abroad; and the Barons then arc 
forced ro undertake the defence of them: 
and thus from the Prelates ambiriens ariſc 
the difeords and tumolts among the Barons. 
And now hath Pope Leo bis Holineſs found 
the Popedome excceding puiſſant, of whom 


& is hoped, that if they amplificd ir by _ : 
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he by his goodnefs, and infinite orher vertues, 


will much more ad vantage and dignihe it. 


CHAP. XII. 


How many ſorts of Military diſcidiine there are” 


and touching Mercinary ſoldiers. 


Aving treated particularly of the quali- 
ries of thoſe Principalitics, which in the 
beginning I, propounded: to diſcourſe upon, 
and conſidered in ſome part the reaſons of 
2 5 and il being, and ſhewd e 
oy y ma FN and ho 

them, it —— t I ſpeak in general 
of. the offences and deſence:, that may chance 
in each of the forena med. We have formerly 
ſaid that it is y. ſor a Prince to have 
good foundations laid; 2 ir moſt 
needs be that be go to wrack. Ihe Principal 
foundations thar all States have, as well new, 
m old, or mixt, arc good laws , ud good 
arme:; and becaufe there cannot be gd 
laws, where there ate not good armes; and 
where there are good armes, there muſt needs 
be good laws, I will omir to diſcourſe of the 
laws, and ſpeak of armes. 1 ſay then that the 


armes, ' wherewitball a Prince defends his 


State, eit her are his own, or Mercenary, or 
auxiliary, or mixt. Thoſe that are mercenary 
and auxiliar, are unprefitable, and danger eus, 
end if any one holds his State founded upon 


me, cengry armes, he ſkall never, be quiet, Ly 
* 5 


ſecure , becauſe they are never W 
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#mbirious , and without diſcipline, wreache- 
rons, among their friends ſtout, among their 
enemies cowardly; they have no fear of God, 
nor keep any faith with men; and ſo long on- 
ly defer they the doing of miſchief, till the 
enemy comes to aſſul rhee ; and in time of 
peace thou art deſpoyled by them, in war by 
thy enemies: the reaſon h:reof is, b:cauſe 
they have no other love, nor other cauſe to 
keep them in the field, but only a ſmall ſli- 
pend, which is not of force ro make them 
willing to hazard their | yes for thee: they 
are willing indeed to be thy ſoldiers , till thou 
goeſt rofghr; but then they fly, or run away; 
which thing would coſt me but ſmall pains to 
Ee for the ruine of Italy hath not 
a1 any other cauſe now a dayes, than for that 
it hath theſe many yezrs rely d upon mercena- 
ry armes; which a good while ſince perhaps 
may have done fome man ſome ſerrice, an A. 
mong themſelves they may have been thought 
valiant: but fo ſoon az any forrein enemy ap- 
peared, they quickly ſhewed what they were. 
Whereupon Charles the King of France, 
withou: oppoſition, made himſelf maſter of all 
J. a/: . he that ſa'd, that the cauſes there. 
of were our faults, ſaid true; but theſe were 
not thoſe they beleeved, bur what I have told; 
and becauſe * were the Princes faults, they 
alſo have ſuffered the puniſnment. I will fuller 
ſhew rhe infelicity of theſe armes. The mer 
c:nary Captains are either very able men, or 
not: if they be, thou canſt not repoſe any 
truſt in them : for they will alwaies aſpire 
unto their owa proper advancements, either 
by ſuppreſſing of rhee that art their Lord, or 
by ſuppreſſing of ſome one elſe quite our — 
| * 
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thy purpoſe : bur if the Captain be not valo- 
rom, be ordinarily ruines thee .: and in caſe. 
it be anſwered, that wWhocver ſhall have. his: 
ar mes in his hands, whether mercenary. or. 
not, will do ſo: I would reply, that armes 
are to be imployed either by a Prince, or 
Common - wealth. I he Prince oughc to go ig 
perſon, and p er for me. the office of a commatl. 
dr; the Republick is to ſend forth her Citi - 
ens: and when ſh: ſends. forth one char 
proves not of abiiici:s', ſhe- ought to change 
him then; and when he does prove valorous, 
to bridle him ſoby the laws, that he exceed. 
not his commiſſion. And by experience we 
ſee, that Prince: and Republiques of them». 
ſelves alone, make very great conqueſts ; but 
that merc-nary armes never do othet than. 
hat me; and more hardly falls 2 Republick ar 
med with her on armes under th: obedience. 
of one of her own Citizens, than, one that 
is armed by forrein armes. Rome and Sparta 
ſubſiſt d many ages armed and free. The Swiſe. 
ſers are exceedingly well armed, and yer very 
free. Touching mercenary armes that were. 
of old, we have an example of the Car thagi. 
ans, who near upon were oppre{s'4 hy their 
own mercenary ſoldiers, when the fitſt' war. 
with. the Romans wa+ finiſhed 3 however the 
Carthagians had their own Citizens for th eir 
Captains. Philip of Macedon was made by the 
Thebans after Epamin»ndas his death, General 
of their Armics;., and aſter the victory, he 
rook from chem theic liberty. The Milane ſes 
her Dake Philip, was dead, entertaind Fran 
cis Sford a into their pay againſt the Venetian, 
who having vanquiſht their enemic at Cara. 
a 48612, afterwards joyned with them, Were 
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by ro upon the Milaneſes his Maſters. 


# his father, being in Joan the Queen of 
72 er pay, left her on a ſudden — 


wherenpon ſhe, ro ſave her Kingdom, was 


conſtraind ro caft her ſelf inte the King of 
Arragen's boſome. And in caſe the Vene- 
Hens and the Florentines have formerly aug - 
mented their State with theſe kind of armes, 
and their own Caprains,and yer none of chem 
have ever made themſelves their Princes, but 
rather defended them: I anſwer , that the 
Florentines in this caſe have had fortune much 
their friend: for of valorous Captains, which 
the might an — — ſome have not been 
viftors, ſome have had oppoſition, and others 
have laid the aim of their ambitions another 
way. He who overcame not, was John Aonto, 
of whoſe faith there could no proof be made, 
being he vanquiſht not; but every one will 
acknowledge, that, had he vanquiſhr, the Flo- 
ren tines were at his diſcretion. Sforza had al. 
Wiies the Breccefchi for h's adverſaries , ſo 
rhat they were as a guard one upon another. 
Francis cbuverted all his ambition againſt Lom- 
bardy. Braccio zgainftrhe Church, and the 
Kirigdome of 'Neples. But let us come to rt ar 
which followed a while 2goc. The Florentines 
made Paul Viteli their General, a throughly 
advis'd man, and who from a private ſortune 
had roſe to very great repuration : had he ra- 
ken Piſa, no man will deny but that the Fls- 
rentines muſt have held faft with him; for had 
he been entertaiued in their enemies pay, they 
had no remedy; and they rhemſelves holdirg 
of him, of force were to obey him. The Ve- 
netians, if we confider rheir proceedings, we 


ſhall ſee vrcutht both warily and gloriouſly, 
while 


while themſelves made war, which was before 
rheir undertakings by land, where che gen- 
tlemen with their own Commonty in artes 
behav'd themſelves bravely-:' bur when they 
began to fight by hund, they loft their. valor, 
and follow*d the cuſtomes of Traly;: nud in 
the beginning of their en lar gement by land, 
beczuſe the had not much tert itory, and. yer 
were of great reputa ion, they had not much 
cauſe to fear the it Captaias ; but as they he- 
gan to extend their boonds, which was under 
their Commander C arminis la, they had a taſte 
of this error: for perceiving he was excee- 
ding valorous, having under his conduct bea- 
ten the Duke of Milan; and knowing on the 
other fide, how he was cold in the war, they 
judg'd that they could not make any great 
e ir with him; aud becauſe they neither 
weuld, nor could caſmier him, that they might 
not loſe; Hat they hid gotten iey were for» 
ced for their own ſafcties to pa* him re death. 
Since they have had for their General Bartho- 
lomew of Berganio, Robert of Sr. Severin, the 
Count of Petilian, and ſuch like : whereby 
they were to fear their loſſes; as wellas to 
hope for gain: as it fell our after wards at 
Vayla, where in one day they loſt char, which 
with fo mich pains they had gotten in eight 
Hundred years : for from theſe kind of armes 
grow lack and flow and weak gains; bur 
ſudden and wonderfull loſſes: And becauſe [ 
am now come wichrheſe examples into IJraſy, 
which naw theſe many years, have been go- 
v. rnd by mercenary armes, I will ſearch 
deeper into them, ro the end that their courſe 
and progreſs being better diſcoverd, they may 
be the better amended. You have to _—_ 
nd,, 
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ſtand, that ſo ſoon as in theſe later times the 
yoak of the Italian Empire began to be ſhaken 
off, and the Pope had gotren reputation in the 
remperality, Italy was divided into ſeveral 
States: for many of the great cities took armes 
againſt their Novility z who under the Kmpe- 
rors protection had held them in oppreſſion; 
and the Pope favored theſe, whereby he might 
ger 'hiraſclf reputation, in the temporality; 
of many others, their Citizens became Prin- 
ces, ſo that hereupon Italy being come into the 
Churches hands as it were. and ſome few Re- 
publicks, thoſe Priefts and Citizens not accuſto- 
med to the uſe of armes, begin to take ſtran · 
goers to their pay. The firſt that gave reputati- 
on to theſe ſoldiers was Alberich of Como 
in Romania. From his diſcipline among others 
deſcended 'Brachio and Sforza, who in their 
time were the arbitres of Italy ; after theſe fol- 
lowed all others, who even till our dayes have 
emmanded the armes of Traly; and the ſucceſs 
of their va'or hath been, that it was overrun 
by Charles, pillaged by Lewis, forc'd ty Ferdi- 
naxd, and difgrac'd by the Swiſſers. The or- 
der which they have held, hath beep, firſt 
whereby to give reparation to their own aries 
to take away the credit of the Tofanrry. 'T his 
they did, becauſe they having no State of their 
own, bur living upon their induſtry, rheir fe w 
foor gave them no reputation, and mavy they 
were not able to maintain z whereupon tFey 
redac'd them ſelves to cayalery, and (o with a 
. ſupportable number they were entercained 
and honored; a d matters were brought to 
ſuch ter mes, that in an army of twenty thou- 
ſand ſoldiers you ſhould not find two t houſand 


ot. They hid moreover us d all * 
ee 


n — 
— — — 
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ſtee themſelves. and their ſoldiers of all pains 


and fear,” in their skirmiſhes, not killing, but 
taking one another prifoniers, and without 
ranſome for their freedom; they repaired nor 
all to the it rents by nighr, nor mide palizado 
or trench th.reabour, nor lay in the field in 
the ſummer: and all theſe things were thus 
contrived and agreed of among them in their 
military orders, hereby (as is ſaid ) to avoid 
ains ard dangers, inſomuch as they have 
rought rah into ſlaver y and diſgrace, 


CHAP. XIII. 
Of Auxi iary Soldiers, mixt, and native. 


T He Auxiliary forces, being the other kind 
of unprofi able armes, ate, when any pu- 
iſſant one is called in, who w th his forces 
comes to afſiſt and defend th:e; ſuch & in 
theſe later times did Pope Julias uſe, who ha- 
ving ſcen rhe evil proof of his mercenary ſ l. 
di rs in the enterprixe of Ferrara, applied 
himſelf to the Aux liaries, and agreed with 
Ferdinand King of Spin, that with his For- 
ces he ſhould- aid him. T heſe armes may be 

roſitable and advaatagious for themſelves ; 

ut for him that calls them in; hurtfull; be- 
cauſe in loſing, thou ert leſt defeared 3. and 
cor.querirg, thou becomeſt their priſoner. 
And however that of theſe examples the an- 
cient ſtor es are full ſraughez yet will Tnot 
part from this of Pope Juli the ſecond, 
which is as yet freſh ; whoſe courſe could not 
have been m re inconſide rare, for the deſire 
he had to get Ferrara, putting himſelf wholty 
into ſtrangers. hands e but his good fortune 
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cauſcd another cauſe to aric, that hindred hich 
from receiving che fruit of his evil choice ; for 
his Auxiliaries being broken at Ravenne, and 
the Swiſſers thereupon arriving, who purthe 
Conquerors to flight beyond all opinion, even 
their own and'others, he chanced not to re. 
main his ene mies priſoner, they being put to 
flight, nor priſoner to his Auxilizries, having 
vanquiſhed by other forces than theirs. The 
Flerentines being wholly diſarmed, brought 
ten thouſand French to Piſa for to take it. by 
which courſe they ren more hazzzrd, than in 
any time of their troubles. The Emperor of 
Conflantindple,to oppreſs his neighbors, brought 
into Greece ten thouſand Tarhs, who when 
the wer was ended, could not be got our 
thence, which was the beginning of Greeces 
fervicude under the Infidels. He then that will 
in no caſe be able to overcome, let him ſerve 
'Himſeif of theſe armes; for they are much 
more dangerous than ihe mercenaries; for by 
th ſe thy ruine is more ſuddenly executed ;. 
for they ae all united, and all bent to 
the obedience. of another. Bur fer the mer- 
cenarics to hurt thee, When they have vanqui- 
fhedithere is no more need of time, and greater 
occaſion, they not being all united in a body, 
and being found out and paid by thee, where- 

in a third that thou mak 'A their head, can- 
not ſuddenly gaine ſo great authority, that 

he can endammage hee. Inſumme, in the 

mercenaries their floth and lazineſſe to fGght 

is mere dangerous in the auxiliaries their 

-valonr.' | Wherefore a wiſe Prince hach al- 

wayes avoyded theſe kind of armes. and be- 

taken himſelſe to his owne, and deſired 


rather to loſs with his owne , than * 
| Wit 
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with anothers , accounting thar not a true 


. victoric wnich was gotten with others armes. 


I will not doubt ro alleadge Caeſar Bargia, and 
his aRtiohs. This Duke entred into Romania 
with auxiliaric armes s bringing with him all 
French ſouldiers: but afterwards not ac- 
counting thoſe armes ſecure , 'bent hinſelſe ro 
mercenari s, judging leſſ: dang r robe in 
thoſe , and reoke in pay the Orſiai and the 
Vitellt , which afterwards in the proof of 
them, finding wavering, unfaithful, and 
dangerous, he extingu'ſhd,and berook himſcl'e 
to his owne; and it may eaſily be perceiv'd 
whar diffcrer.ce there is between the one and 
the other of theſe armes, confidering the 
diffcrence that was between the Dukes te- 
puration , when ke had the French men 
alone,and when he had the Orſini and Fitelli ; 
but when he remaind with his own, and ſtood 
of himſelſe, we ſhall find it was much angmen- 
ted: nor ever was it of grate eſtet me, but when 
every on: faw , t hat he wholly peſſeſſed his 
owne a mes. I tho ght not to have parted 
from the Italian examples of late memory; but 
that I muſt nor Jer paſſe that of Hiero the 


Siracuſan, being one of thrſc I formerly 


nam' d. This man ( 251 ſaid before ) being 
made general of the Siracuſans forces, knew 
preſently that mercenary - ſouldiery was 
nothing for their profir in that they were 
hirelings,'as our Tralians are; and finding 
no way either ro hold, or caſhier the m. made 
them all bee cur to peeces , aid after wards 
waged warte with his one men, and none 
others. 1 will alſo call ro memory a figure of 
the old Teſtamenr ſerving juſt to this pur- 
poſe, When David preſented himſelfe _— 
847 
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Saul to goe to fight with Goli⸗h the Philiflims 
hampion , Saul ro encourage him, clad 
him with his one ara es, which David when 
ne had them upon his back, reſus d, ſaying, 
he was not able ro make any proofe of him - 
ſelf therein, ani therefore would goe meer 
the enemy with his own fling and ſword. In 
ſumme , others atme cicher fall from thy 
ſhoulders , or cumber or ſtreighten thee. 
Charls the ſeventh, Father of Lewis" the 
eleventh , having by his gced fortune and 
valour ſet France at liberty from the Engliſh , 
. knew well this neceſſiry of being arm'd 
with his one ar mes, and ſcttled in his King- 
dome the ordinances ot men ar armes, and 
infantry. Afrerwards King Lewis his ſonne 
aboliſht thoſe of the infantry, and began ro 
take rhe Swiſſers to pay 3 wiich errcur fal- 
low'd by the others, is ( as now indeed ir 
appeares ): the cauſe of that Kingdomes 
dangers. For having given reputation to the 
Swiſs, they hare renderd all their own 
at mes c emptible; for this hath wholly 
r uind the foot, and oblig'd their men ar 
armes to forrein armes: for be ing accuſtomed 
to ſ rve with th: Swiſſers , they think they 
ere not ale to overcome without them. 
From whepte it com ; that the French are 
not of force againſt the Swiſſers , aud with- 
ont the m alſo ag ainſt others they uſe not to 
adventure. Ther fore are the French armies 
mixt, part m-rc. naries, aud part natives, 
which armes ate farte better than the fimple 
mercenaries or ſimple auxiliaries „ and much 
inſeriour ro the natives; and let the ſaid 
example ſuffice for that: for the Kingdame of 
Erance would have been uncenquerable , if 
| Charles: 
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ſome favour of good , diſcovers nor the 
poyſon that lur kes thereunder , asT before 
ſaid of the h Rick feavers. Wherefore that 
Prince which perceives nor miſchiefes, but as 
they grow up, is not truely wiſe; and this 
is given but to few z and if we conſider the 
firn ruine of the Romane Empire, ws ſhall 
find it was from taking the Goths fi ſt iato 
their pay; for from that beginning the forces 
of the Romane Empite began to grow weak, 
and all the valour that Was taken hence was 
give n to them. I conclude then that without 


having armes of their owne , no Principality 


can be ſccure, or rather is wholly oblig'd to 
fortune, not having valour to ſhelter it in ad- 
verſity. And ir was alwayes the opinion 
and Le of wiſe men, that nothing is ſo 
weak and unſetled, as is the reputa ion of 
power not founded upon ones one proper 
forces: which are thoſe that are compoſed of 
thy ſubjects , or Citizens, or ſervants ; all 
the reſt are mercenary or auxiliary; and che 
manner how to order thoſe well, is eaſie to 
find out, if thoſe orders above nam'd by me, 
ſhall be but run over, and if it (hall be but 
conſider d, how Philip Alexander the Great 
his Father, and in what manner many 
Republicks and Princes have armd and ap- 
pointed themſelves, to which appoinrments 
I referre my ſelſe wholly. 
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Charles his order had been zugmented zul. 
maintain Hut men in ther ſmall wiſd me g 
begin a thug, which then becauſe it hath 5 - +++» 
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CHAP. XIV. 


What belengs to the Prince touching military 
Diſcipline. 


A Prince then onght to have no other 
ayme , nor other thought, nor take any 
thing elſe for his proper art, bur warr, and 
the orders and diſcipline thereof: for that is 
the ſole arte which belongs to him that com- 
mands , and-is of ſo great exccllency that 
not only thoſe that are borne Princes, it 
maintains ſo; bur many times raiſes men 
from a prirate fortune to that digniry. And 
it is ſeene by the contrary , that when Princes 
have given themſelves more to their delights, 
than to the warres, they have loft their Srares; 
and the firſt cauſe char makes thee loſe it, is 
the neglect of that arte; and the cauſe that 
makes her gaine ir, is that thou art ex- 
perienc'd and approvdin that arte. Francis 
Sfera by being a man ar; ermes, of 2 
— men became Duke of Milan 3 aud his 
ons by exeuſing themſelves of the trtubles 
and paines belonging to thoſe imployments 
of Princes, became private-men. For among 
oth:r miſchiefes rhy neglect of armes brings 
upon thee, it cauſes thee to be conremind , 
which is one of rhoſe dif; _ — 
a Prince ought to keepe h imſeiſe, as hereafrer 
fhall be ſayd: for from one that is diſarind to 
one that is amd there is no proportion; and 
reaſon will not, that he whois in ar mes, 
ſhould willingly yeeld obedience to him that 
is unfurniſnd of them, and that he that is 
diſarm4-fhould be in ſecurity among his 
armes vaſſalls ; for there being diſdaine = 


=. 
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the one, and ſuſpicion in the other, it is ĩm- 
poſſible theſe ſhould ever well co operate. 
And therefore a Prince who is quite unex- 
pe ri nc'd in matter of warre, befides the 
other infclicities belonging to him, as is faid , 
cannot be had im any cfteeme among his 
ſouldiers , nor yet truftin them. Wherefore 


he ought never to neglect the practice of the 


arte of warre, and in time of peace ſhould he 
exerciſe it more than in the warrez which he 
may be able ro doe two wayes ; the one 
practically, and in his labours and recreations 
of his body, the other theorically. And 
touching the ꝓractick part, he ought befides 
the keeping of his own ſubjct well traind up 
in the diſcipline and exereiſe of armes , give 
himſelſe much ro the chaſe , whereby to 
accuſtome his body to paines, and partly to 
anderſttnd the manner of firvariens, and to 

how rhe mounraines arife , which way 
the vallyes open themſelves, and how rhe 
plaines ars diſtended flat abroad, and to con- 
ceiye well the nature of the rivers, and mar- 
riſh ground, and herein to beſtow very much 
care, which knowledge is profitable in two 
kinds : firſt he learnes thereby ro know his 
own countrey, and is the better enabled ro 
underſtand the defence thereof, and after- 
wards by meanes of th's knowledge and ex- 
peErience in. theſe ficuetions , cafily compre» 
hend any other firuarion , whicha new he 
hath need to view, for the little hillocks. val- 
lies, plaines ,rivers , and marriſh places. For 
example, they in _— are lixe unto rhoſe 
of other countries: ſo that from the know- 
led tze of the ſire of one country, it is eaſie to 


arrain to know that of others. And that 
| | Prince 
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nr 
Prince that wants this skill, failes of the prin- — 
cipall part a Commander ſhould be furniſht gre 
with; for this ſhows the way how to dif. Sci 
cover the enemy, to pitch the camp, to lead Cy! 


theit armies, to order their battells, and alſo aft 
to be ſie ge a rown at thy beſt advantage. Phi. his 


lopamenes Prince of the Achayans ,among other dic 
praiſes Writers give him, hey ſay, that in time hu 
of peace, he thought not upon any thing ſo th 
much as the pradtiſe of warre;and whenſoever li) 
he was abroad in the field ro di;/port himſelf ey 
with his friends, would often ſtind ſtill, and I th 
diſcourſe with them, in caſe the enemies were ol 
upon the top of that hill, and we here with our el 
army, whether of vs two ſhould Have the ad- a 


vantage, and how might we ſafely goe to find 
them, keeping ſtill our orders;and if we would 
retire our ſelves, what cout ſe ſhould we take 0 
if they retir d, how ſhould we follow them? 
& thus on the way,propounded them all ſuch 
accidents could befall in any army; would | 
heare their opinions, and tell his owne, and | 
confirme it by argument; ſo that by his conti- | 
nuall thought hereupon, when ever he led | 
any army no chance could happen, for which 
he had not a remedy. But touching the exer- 
ciſe of the mind, a Prince ought to read Hiſto- 
ries, and in them conſider the actions of the 
worthieſt men, marke how they have behav'd 
themſelves in the warts, examine the occaſi- 
ons of their victories, an l their loſſes; wher- 
by they may be able to avoyd theſe; and eb- {| 
taine thoſe; and above all, doe as formerly 
ſome excellent man hath done, who hath ta- 
ken upon him ro imirate, ifany one that hath 
gone before him haih left his memory  glori- 
” ous; the eour ſe he took, and kept alwaies ncat 
unto 
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unto him the remembrances of his actions ard 
worthy deeds: as it is ſaid, that Alexander the 
great imirated Achilles;C aſar Alexander, and 
- Scipio Cyrus. And whoever readsthe life of 
cyrus, vritten by Xenophon,may eaſily perceive 
afterwards in Scipio's life how much glory 
his imiration ga nd him, and how much Scipio 
did conforme himſclfe in his chaſtity, affability, 
humaniry , and liberality with choſe things , 
that are writren by Xenophon of Cyrus, Such 
like wayes ought a wiſe Prince to take, nor 
ever be idle in quiet time:, but by his paines 
then, as it were provide himſelf of ſtore,where- 
of he may make ſome uſe in his adverſity, the 
end that when the times ch.nge, he may be 
able to reſiſt the ſtot mes of his hard for tune. 


CHAP. XV. 


Of thoſe things, in reſpe whereof, men, and eſ- 
pecially Princes, are praiſed, or diſpraiſed. , 
T now remaines that we conſider what the 
conditions of a Prince ought to be, and his 
t.rmes of government over his ſubjects, and 
towards his fiiends. And becauſe l know that 
many have written hereupon; I doubt, leſt I 
venturing alſo to treat thereof, may be brand- 
ed with preſumprion, eſpecially ſeeing I am 
like enough to deliver an opinion different 
frem others, But my intent being to wricefor 
the advantage of him that underſtands me, I 
choughr ic fitter to follow the efſectuall truth of 
the matter, than the imagination thereof; And 
many Principalirics and Republiques, Have 
in -imagination , which neither 
have been ſeen nor knowne to be 
indeed: for there is ſuch a diſtance between 
how men doe live , and how men __ ro 
| Ives 
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live; that he who leaves that which is done, for 
that which ought to be done, lc arnes ſooner 
his ruine than his preſer vation; for that man 
who will profeſſe honeſty in all his actions, 
moſt needs goe io ruine among ſo many 
that are diſhoneſt. Wheregpon it is neceſſary 
for a Prince, dcfiring to preſerve himſclfe , 
to be able ro make uſe of that honeſtie, and 
to lay it afide againe, as need ſhall require, 
Paſfing by then things that are only in ima- 
gination belonging roa Prince, to diſcourſe 
upon thoſe that are really true ; I fay that all 
men, whenſover mention is made of them, 
and eſpecially Princes becauſe they are placed 
lot in the view of all, are taken notice of 
for ſome of theſe qualities, which procure 
them either commendations or blame: and 
this is that ſome one is held liberal, 
ſome miſerable, ( miſerable I ſay, nor covet- 
og ; for the coverons defire to have, 
Ae gn ic were by rapine; but a miſe- 
rable man is he, that roo much for bears 
to ma ke uſe of his owne ) ſome free givers , 
others extortioners; ſome cruell, others 
prom z the onea Leaguebreaker , another 
airhfull; the one effeminare and of (mall 
courage, the other fierce and couragieus; the 
one courteous, the other proudʒ the one laſci- 
vious, the other chaſte; the one of faire deal- 
ing, the other wily and crafty ; the one hard, 
the other eaſie; the one grave; the other 
light 3 the one religious, the other incredu- 
lons, and ſuch like. I know that every one 
will confeſſe, it were cxccedingly praiſe 
worthy for a Prince tobe adorned with all 
theſe above nam'd qualities that are good: 
but becauſe this is not paſſible, * doe 
umane 
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humane conditions admit ſuch perfeftion in 
ver tucs , it is neceſſatv for him to be ſo diſcrer, 
that he know how to avoid cheinfamie of 


67 


thoſe. vices which would thruſt him out of his 


State 3 and if it be ble, beware af thoſe 
ilſo which are not able ro remove him thence; 
but where it cannot be, let them paſſe with 
leſſe regard. And yet, let him not ſtand much 
it, though he incurre the infamie of 
thoſe vices, without which he can very 
hardly fave his State: for if all be rhroughly 
conſiderd, (ome thing; we ſhall find which 
will have the colour and very face of Vertue, 
and following them, they will lead the to thy 
deſtruction; whereas ſome others that ſhall 
much ſeeme vice, if we take the courſe 
they lead us, ſhall diſcover unto us the way 
to our ſafery and well-being, 


Me ſecond blemiſh in this our Authours book, 
find in his fifteenth Chapter: where be in 
rufts his Prince to uſe ſuch an ambidexterity as 
that be may ſerve * either of vertue, or 

T wece , according to bis advratage , which in true 

pollicy is neither good in attaimng the Principalny 

nor in ſecuring it when it is attaind. For Politik-, 
preſuppoſe Ethiques , which will never allow this 
| Tale 4 that a man might mabe this 
| ſmall difference between vertue, and vice, that 
be may indifferently lay aſide, or take up the, me 

a the other and put it in praſtiſe as beft conduseth 

t the end he propounds bimſelfe. I doubt our Au- 

thour wonld have blamd Davids regard to auf, 

when 1 Lam. 24. in the cave he cut off the 
lap of Sauls garment, and ſpared his head; 
and afterwards in the 26. when he forbad 


Abiſhai to ffrite him as be lay ſleeping. "OE 
0 
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of a Princes conſideration is that ſaying of 
Abigal to David 1 Sam. 25. 30, It ſh 

come to paſſe when the Lord ſhall have done to 
my Lord according to all that he hath ſpoken con- 
cerning thee, ( ſhall have appointed thee Ruler 
over Iſrael, that this ſhall be no grief to thee, 
nor offence of heart ume my Lord, that thou haſt 
forborne to ſhed blood c. For ſurely the con- 


ſcience of this evill ground whereupon they have 


either built , or underpropped their tyranny , 
cauſes men, & well metus as (pes in longum 
projicere, which ſets them a work on further 


miſchiefe. 
CHAP, XVI. 
Of Liberality , and Miſerableneſſe. 


Eginning then at the firſt of the above 


mentioned qualities, I ſay that it c uld 
be very well to be accounted liberall : ne- 
— 2 „ liberality uſed in ſuch a 
manner, as to make thee be accounted 
ſo, wrongs thee : for in. caſe it be uſed 
vertuouſly , and as it ought to he, it ſhall never 
come to be taken notice of, ſo as to free thee 
from the inſamie of its contrary. - And 
therefore for one to hold rhe name 
6f liberal among men, it were needͤſull 
not to omit any ſumptuous quality, in- 
ſomuch that a Prince alwayes ſo diſpos d,. 
ſhall waſte all his revenues, and ar the 
end ſhall be forc'd, if he will fill maintaine 
that reputation of liberality , heavily to 
burthen his ſubjects, and become a great 
exadour; and pur in practiſe all thoſe 
things that can be done to get mony: Which 
begins to make him hateful! to his ſubjeds , 
and fall into every ones contempt, growing 
p*ceſſirous : ſo that having with this li- 


berqliry 
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berality wroag'd many, and imparted of his 
bounty but to a few; he feels every firſt mi 
chance, and runs a hazard of every firſt dan · 
ger Which he knowing, and deſiring to with - 
draw himſelf from, incurs preſently che diſ- 
grace of being ter med miſerable. A Prince 
therefore not being able to uſe this vertue of 
liberality, without his own damage, in ſuch 
a ſort, that it may be taken notice of, ought, 
if he be wiſe, not ro regard the name of 
Miſerablez for in time he ſhall alwaies be 
eſteemed the more liberal, ſeeing that by his 

arfimony his own revenues are ſufficient for 
fm; as allo he can defend himſelf . againſt 
whoever makes war againſt him, and can do 
ſome exploits without grieving his ſnbjedts : 
ſo that he comes ro uſe his liberaliry to all 
thoſe , from whom he takes nothing, who are 
infinite in number; and his miſerableneſs to- 
wards thoſe ro whom he gives nothing, 
who are but a few. In our dayes we have not 
ſeen any, but thoſe who have been held miſe- 
rable, do any great matters; but the others 
all quite ruin d. Pope Julius the ſecond, how - 
ever he ſerv'd himſelf of the name of Liberal, 
to get the Papacy, yet never intended he to 
continue ir, to the end he might be able to 
make war againſt the King of France: and 
he made ſo many wars without impoſing 
any extraordinary tax, becauſe his long 


thrift ſupplyed his large expences. This pre- | 
ſent King of Spain could never have under- 


taken, nor gone through with ſo many ex- 

loits, had he been accounted liberal. Where- 

2 Prince ought little to regard (that 

he may not be driven to pillage his ſubiecti, 

that he may be able 4 defend himſeif, that he 
0 


may | 
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may not fall iaro poverty and contempt, that 
he be not forced to become an extortioner 
though he incurre the name of miſerable; 
for this is one of thoſe vices, which does nor 
pluck him from his throne, And if any one 
ſhould ſay, Ceſar by his liberalicy obtained the 
Empire, and many others (becauſe they both 
were, and were «cſtcemd liberal) atramd to 
exceeding great dignities. I anſwer,citherthou 
art already come to be a Prince, or thou art 
in the way to it; in the firſt caſe, this lizerali- 
ty is hurtful; in the ſecond, it is neceſſary to 
be accounted ſo; and Caſar was one of thoſe 
that aſpired rothe Principality of Rome. Bur 
if after he had gotten ir, he had ſurvived, and 
mot forborne thoſe expences, he would quite 
Have ruined that Empire. And if any one ſhould 
xeply; many have been Princes, and with their 
armies have done great explci:s, who have 
been held very liberal. I anſwer, either the 
Prince ſpends of his own and his ſubjects, or 
that which belongs to others: in the firſt, he 
cught to be ſparing 3 in the ſecond, he ſhould 
not omizany part of liberality. And that Prince 
that goes abroad with his army, and feeds up- 
on prey, and ſpoyle, and tributes, and hath 
the diſpoſing of that which belongs ro others, 
neceſſarily ſhould uſe this liberality; other wiſe 
would his ſoldiers never follow him; and 
of that which is neither thine, nor thy ſub- 
ze&s, thou mayeſt well be a free giver, as 
were Cyrus, Ceſar and Alexander; for the 
ſpending of that which is anothers, takes not 
away thy reputation, but rather adds to it. 
only the waſting of that which is thine own 
hurts thee; nor is there any thing conſumes it 
ſelf ſo mach as liberality, which whileſt — 
uſe 
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uſeſi, thou loſeſt the means ro make uſe of 
jc, and becomeſt pcore and abjeR; or to - 
void this poverty, an extortioner and hatefuH 
perſon. And among all choſe things which a 
prince ought to beware of, is, to be diſpiſed, 
and odious 3 to one and the other of which, 
liberality brings thee. Wherefore there is more 
diſcretion to hold the ſtile of Miſerable,which 
begets an infamy without hatred , than ro 
deſire that of Liberal, whereby to incurre 
the nc ecſſity of being thought an extortioner, 
which procures an infamy wi.h hatred, 


CHAP. XVII. 


Of Cruelty, and Clemency, and whether it is 
better to be below d, or feard. 


Eſcending afrerwards unto the other 

fore-alledged qualicies, I ſay, that every * 
Prince ſhould defire ro be held pitiful, and not 
cruel. Neverthcleſs ought he beware that ke 
ill uſes not this pitty. Ceſar Borgia was ac- 
counted cruel, yet had his cruelty redreſt the 
diſorders in Romania, ſetled it in union, and 
reſtored ir to peace, and fidelity: which, if 
it be well weighed, we ſhall ſee was an act 
of more pitty, than that of the people cf 
Florence, who to avoyd the terme of cru- 
elty, ſuffered Piſtoya to fall ro deſtruction. 
Wherefore a Prince ovght not to regard the 


. infamy of cruelty , far to hold his ſubjects u- 


nired and fai hfull - for by giving a very few 
proofes of hifnſelf the other way, he ſhall be 
held more pyriful than they, who through 
their too much pitty, ſuffer dif. xders to 


* 
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follow, from whence ariſe murthers and ra- 
pincs : for theſe are wont to hurt an intire u- 
niverſalicy, whereas the executions practiſcd 
by a Prince, hurt only ſome particular. And 
among all ſorts of Princes, it is impoſſible for 
a new Prince to avoyd the name of cruel, be- 
cauſe all new States are full of dangers: 
Whereupon Virgil by the mouth of Dido excu- 
ſecs rhe inhumaniry of her Kingdom, ſaying, 
Res dura & Regni novit as me talia cogunt 
Moliri Os late fines cuſtode tenere. 
My hard plight and new State force me 
to guard. 
My confines all about with watch and 
ward. | 
Nevertheleſs ought he to be judicious inh's gi- 
ving beleif ro any thing, or moving himſelf 
thereat, nor make his people exrreamly afraid 
of him; but proceed in a moderate way with 
wiſdome, and hamanity, that his too much 
confidence make him not unwary, and his 
too much diſtruftintolerable ; from hence ari- 
ſes a diſpure, wherher ir is betrer robe beloy'd 
or featd : I anſwer, a man would wiſh he 
might de the one and the other: bur Hecavſe 
hardly can they ſubſiſt both together, it is 
much ſafer ro be feard, than be loved ; being 
that one of the two muſt needs fail; for touch. 
ing men, we may ſay this in general, they are 
unthankful, unconftant , diſfemblers, they 
tvoyd dangers, and are covetous of gain; and 
whileſt thou doc ſt them good, they are whol- 
ty thine; their blood, their fortunes, lives 
and children are at thy ſervice, as is ſaid be- 
fore, when thedanger is remote; but when ic 
approaches, they revolt. And that Prince who 
wholly relies upon their words, 2 
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of all other preparations, toes to wrack: for 
the friendſhips that are gottea with rewards, 
and nor by rhe magnificence and worth of the 
mind, are dearly bought indeed; bur they 
will neicher keep long, nor ſerve well in time 
of need: and men do leſs regard to offend 
one that is ſapported by love, than by fear. For 
loye is held by a ccrtainty of obligation, which 
becauſe men are miſchie vous, is broken upon 
any occaſion of their own profit. Bur fear re- 
ſtrains with a dread of puniſnment which never 
forſakes a man. Let ought a Prince cauſe him- 
ſelf to be belov'd in ſuch a manner, that if he 
gains not love, he may avoid hatred: for it may 
well ſtand together, that a man may be feard 
and not hated; which ſhall never fail, if he 
abſtain from his ſubjects goods, and their wives; 
and, whenſoever he ſhould he forc“ i to proceed 
againſt any of their lives, do it when it is to be 
done upon a juſt cauſe , and apparent con- 
viction; but above all things forbeare to lay 
his hands on other mens goods; for men for- 
get ſooner the death of their father, than the 
loſs.of their parrimony. Moreover the occafi- 
ons of taking from men their goods, do never 
fail: and alwaics he that begins to live by ra- 
pine, finds eccafion to lay hold upon other 
mens goods : bur againſt mens lives, they arc 
ſeldome found, and ſooner fail. Bur where a 
Prince is abroad in the field with his army,and 
hath a multicude of ſoldiers under his govern- 
ment, then is ir neceſſary that he ſtands not 
much upon it, though he be termed cruel : for 
unleſs he be ſo, he ſhall never have his ſoldiers 
live in accord one with another, not ever 
well diſpoſed to any brave peice of ſervice. 
Among Hannibals ations of meryail, this 
C.c 3 \s 
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33 reckoned for one, that having a very huge 
army, gathered out of ſeveral nations, and all 
led to ſerve in a ſtrange countrey, there was 
never any diſſention neither amongſt chem. 
ſelves, nor againſt their General, as well in 
their bad fortune as their good. Which could 
not proceed from any thing elſe than from 
that barbarous cruelty of his, which to- 
gether with his exceeding many vertues, ren- 
dred him ro his ſoldiers both venerable and 
terrble; without which, to thit ff ct his a- 
ther vertucs had ſerved him to lictle purpoſe : 
and ſome writers though nor of the beſt ad. 
viſed, on one fide admire theſe his worthy 
actions, and oft the otherſide, condemn the 
priuc pa! càuſes thereof. and that ĩt is true, thit 
his other vertues would not have ſuffic'd him, 
we may conſider in Scip7o, the rareſt man nor 
only in the dayes heliv d, but even in the me- 
mory of man ; from whom his army rebel'd 
m Spain : which grew only upon his roo much 
clemency, which had given way to his ſoldiers 
to become more licentious, than was well tol- 
Jerable by military diſcipline : for which he 
was reprov'd by Fabius Maximus in the Senate, 
ha rermed him the corrupter of the Roman 
foldiety. The Locrenß ans having been deſtroy- 
ed by a Lieutenant of Scipio's, were never re- 
veng d by him, nor the inſolence of that Lieute- 
nantpuniſhe ; all this ariſing from his cafie na- 
ture: ſo that one defiring ro excuſe him in the 
Senate, ſaid, that there were many men knew 
better how to kcep themſelves from faults, 
than to correct che faults of other mes: which 
diſpoſition of his in time would have wrong'd 
Scmpio's reputation and gloory,had he rhere- 
with contiau'd in his commands: n 

ä . under 
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under the government of the Senate, this 
quality of his that would have diſgrac'd him 
not only was conceal'd, but prov'd to the ad- 
vance ment of his glory. I conclude then, re- 
turning to the purpoſe of being feard, and 
belov'd ; infomuch as men love at their own 
pleaſure, and to ſerve their own tur ne, and 
their fear depends upon the Princes pleaſure, 
every. wiſe Prince ought to ground upon that 
which is of himſelf, and not upon that which 
is of another: only this, he ought to uſe his 
beſt wits to avoid hatred, as was ſaid. 


CHAP,X VIII. 
In what manner Princes ought to keep their words. 


Ow commendable in a Prince ir is to keep 
his word, and live with integrity, not 
making uſe of cunning and ſubtlety, every 
one knows well : yet we ſee by experience in 
theſe our dayes , that thoſe Princes have ef- 
fected great matters, who have made ſmall 
reckoning of keeping their words, and have 
known by their craft to turne and wind men 
about, and in the end, have overcome thoſe 
who have grounded upen the truth. You muſt 
then know, there are two kinds of combating 
or fighting; the one by right of the laws, the 
other meerly by force. That firſt way is pro- 
er to men, the other is alſo common to 
afts ; but becauſe the firſt many times ſuffi- 
ces nor, there is a neceſfiry to make recourſe 
to the ſecond ; wherefore it behooves a Prince 
to know how to make good uſe of that part 
which belongs to a beaſt,as well as that which 
is proper to a man. This part hath been co. 
C84 vertly 
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vertly fhew'd to Princes by ancient writers; 
who ſay that Achilles and many others of thoſe 
ancient Princes were intruſted to Chiron the 
Senator, to be brought up under his diſci- 
pline: the moral of this, having for their tea. 


cher one that was half a beaſtand half a man, 


was nothing elſe, but that it was needfol for a 
Prince to underftand how to make his ad- 
vantage of the one and rhe other nature, be- 
eauſe neither could ſubſiſt without the dther. 
A Prince then being neceſſitated to know how 
to make uſe of that part belonging roa beaſt, 
ought ro ſerve himſelf of the conditions of the 
Fox and the Lion; for the Lion cannot keep 
himſclf from ſnares, nor the Fox defend him- 
elf againſt the Wolves. He had need then be 
2 Fox, that he may beware of che ſnares, and 
a Lion char he may ſcare the wolves. Thoſe 
that ſtand wholly upon the Lion, underſtand 
not well themſelyes. And therefore a wiſe 
Prince cannot, nor ought not keep his faith 
given, when the obſervance thereof tur nes to 
diſad vantage, and the occafions that made him 
promiſe, are paſt. For if men were all good, 
this rule would nor be allewable; but being 
they are full of Taiſchief, and would nor 
make ir good to thee, neither art thou tyed to 
keep ir with them: nor ſhall a Prince ever 
want lawful! occafions co give colour to this 
breach. Very many modern examples hereof 
might be alledg'd, wherein might be ſhewed 
how many peaces concluded, and how many 
iſes made, have been violated and broken 

y the infidelity of Princes; and ordinaril 

things have beſt ſucceeded with him that har 
been neareſt the Fox in condition. But ir is ne- 
otſſary ro underſtand. how to ſer a good co- 


lour 
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lour upon this diſpoſition, and to be able to 
fain and diſſemble throughly; and men are ſa 
fmple, and yeeld ſo much to the preſent wes 
ceſhries, that he whohath a mind to deceive, 
ſhall alwaics find another that will be deceivd. 
I will not conccal any one of the examples 
that have been of late. Alexander the ſixth, 
never did any thing elſe than deceiye men, and 
never meant otherwiſe, and alwaics found 
whom to work upon; yet never was there 
man would proteſt more eſſectually, nor. aver 
any thing with more ſolemn oaths, and ob- 
ſerve them leſs than he; nevertheleſs, his cou 
ſenages all thriv'd well with him; for he knew 
how to play this part cunningly, Therefore is 
there mo neceſſity fora Prince go be endued 
with all above wrirten qualities, but ir bchoo- 
= well that he ſeem to be ſoʒor rather I will: 
oldly ſay this, that having theſe qualities, and 
alwaies regulating himſelf by them, they 
are hurtfull; bur ſeeming to have them, the 
are advantageons ; as to ſeem pirriful, faichſu), 
mild, religious, and of integrity, and indeed 
to be ſo; provided withall thou beeſt of ſuch 
2 compoſition, that if need require ro uſe 
the contrary, thou canſt, and knoweſt how 
ro apply thy ſelf thereto. And jt ſuffices to con- 
ceive this, that a Prince, and eſpecially a 
new Prince, cannot obſerye all thoſe things, 
for which men are held good; he being of- 
ten forcY, for the maintenance of his State, 
to do contrary to his faith, charity, humani- 
ty, and religion: and therefore it behooves him 


to have a mind ſo diſposd, as to turne and rake 


the ad vantage of all winds and fortunes; and 
as formerly I (aid, not forſake the good, While 
he can; but to know how to make uſe of 
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evil upon neceſſity. A Prince then ought te 


have a ſpecial care, that he never let fall any 
words, but what are all ſcaſon'd with the five 
above written qualities, and let him ſeem to 
him that ſees and hears him, all pitty, all faith, 
all inregrity, all humanity, all religion; nor 
is there any thing more neceſſary for him to 
ſeem to have, than this laſt quality: for all 
men in general judge thereof, rather by the 
fight, than by the touch; for every man may 
come to the ſight of him, few come to the 
touch and feeling of him; yvery man may 
come to fee hat thou ſee meſt, few ceme to 
perceive and anderftand what thou art; and 
thoſe few dare not oppoſe the opinion of m. 
ny, who have the majeſty of Stare to protect 
them: Andin all mens actions, eſpecially rhoſe 
of Princes whereinthere is no judgement ro ap- 
peate unto men,forbeare to give their cenſures, 
vill the events and ends of things. Let a Prince 
therefore take the fareſt courſes he can to 
maintain his life and State: the means ſhall al- 
waics be!\rhoughrt honorable, and commended 
by every one; for the vulgar is over-taken wick 
the appearance and event of a thing: & for the 
moſt part of people, they are bur rhe valgar : 
the others that are but few, rake place where 
the vuſſgar have no ſubſiſteance. A Prince there 
un in theſe dayes, whom I ſhall not do well 
ro name, that preaches norhing elſe but 
rape and faith; hut had he kept the one and 
the other, ſeveral times had they taken from 
kim his ſtate and reputation. 


In the fixteenth, ſeventeenth, an1 eighteenth 
Chap. our Author deſcends to particulars, per- 
fading bis Prince in his ſixteenth te ſuch 
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4 ſuppleneſs of diſpeſirion, as tha upon occafn 
he can make uſe eitber of liberality. or miſerable/ 
neſs, as need ſhall require. But that of liberalit 

is ro laſt no longer than while be is inthe-way 1® 
ſome de ſigne: which if be well weigh, is no# 
really a reward of vertue, how ere it ſeems ; but 
4. bait and lure 10 bring birds to the net. In the. 
ſeventeenth. Chap. he treats of clemency and 


cruilty, neither of which are to be exercis'd by 


him as acts of merey or juſtice ; but as they may 
ſerve to advantage his further purpoſes. And. 
left the Prince ſhould incline too much to clemnecy, 
our Author allows rather the reftraint by fear, 
than by love. The contrary to which all ftories. 
ſhe w ws. I will ſay this only, cruelty may cut of 
the power of ſome, but canſes the. hatred cf all, 
and gives a will to moſt totahe the firf® occaſion 
offerd for revenge. In the 2ighteenth Chap. our 
Author diſcourſes how Princes ought to govern. 
themſelves in keeping. their promiſes made: 
whereof he ſayes they ought to make ſuch ſmall 
reckoning, as that rather they ſhould bnow by 
their craft bew to turne and wind men about, 
whereby to take advantage of all winds and for- 
tunes. To thx I would oppoſe that in the fif- 
teenth Pſal. v. 5. He that fweareth to his neigb- 
bor. and diſappointeth him not, though it were 
to his own hindrance. I. wo A King that writ it, 
and me thinks the rule he gave, ſhould well 
befit both King and Snbjedt : and ſurely this per- 
ſwades againſt all taking of advantages. A man. 
may reduce all the cauſes of faith-breaking to 
three heads. One maybe, becauſe be that pro- 
miſed, bad no intention to beep his ward; and. 
this is a wicked and malitious way of dealing. 
A ſecond may bee, becauſe hee that. promiſd, re- 
hents of his promiſe made; and that is * 
A. 
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ed on unconfancy, and lightneſs in that he would 
not be well reſolved before be entred into covenant. 
The third may be, when it ſo falls ont, that it lyes 
not in bis power that made the promiſe to per forme 
it. In which caſe a man ought te imitate the good 
debrer,whe having not wherewithall to pay, Fides 
mot bymſelf, but preſen Is bis perſon to his credi- 
rer, willingly ſuffering impriſonment. The firfi 
end” ſecond are very vitions and unworthy of « 
Prince : in the third, men might well be direfed 
by the examples of "thoſe two famous Romans, 
Regulus and Poſthiumius. I ſhall cloſe this with 
the anſwer of Eharles the fiſib, when be was 
preſſed to break his word with Luther for his ſafe 
Xenocare Teturn from Wormes; Fides rerum 
. Car. Quinti. promiſſarum etſi toto mundo exu- 
let, tamen apud imperatorem eam confifiere 
partet. Though trath be baniſht out of the 
whole world, yet ſhould it alwaics find barbour 
in ax Emperors beaft. 


CHAP. XIX. 


That Princes ſhould tale a cart, not to incurre 
contempt or batred. 


Ur becauſe amyong the qualities, whereof 
formerly menrion is made, I have ſpoken 
of thoſe of moſt importance, I will treat of 
the others more briefly under theſe qualityes 
thats Prince is to heware, as in part is above - 
faid, and that he fly thoſe things which cauſe 
him ro be odious or vile : and when ever he 
ſhall avoid this, he ſhall fully have plaid his 
part, and in the other diſgrace he ſhail find 
no danger at all. There is nothing mike; 
dim ſo odious, as I (id, as His ex tortion 
' of his ſubje(ts. goods, and abuſe of their wo- 
; men, 
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men, from which he ought ro forbear : and ſo 
long as he wrongs nor his whole. people, nei- 
ther in their goods, nor honors, they live con- 
tent, and he hath only to ſtrive with the Am- 
bition of ſome ſew : which many waies and 
eaſily too, is reſtrain d. To be held various, 
light, effeminate, ſaint-hearted, unreſolv'd, 
theſe make him be contemnd and thought 
baſe, which a Prince ſhould ſhun like rocks, 
and rake a care that in all his actions there ap- 
ar maguanimity, courage, gravity, and va- 
or; and that in all the private affairs of his (ub- 
jects, he orders it ſo, that his word ſtand irre- 
vocable : and maintain himſelf in ſuch re- 
pute, that no man may think either to de- 
ceive or wind and turn him about: 7 | 


Prince that gives ſuch an opinion of himſel 
much eſteemed, and againſt him who is ſo welt 
eſteemed, hardly are any conſpiracies made by 
his ſubjects, or by forreiners any invaſion, 
when once notice is taken of his worth, and 
how much he is reyerenced by Is ſubjects: For 
a Prince ought to have two fears, the one from 
within, in regard of his ſubjects; the other 
from abroad, in regard of kis mighty neigh- 
bors 3 from theſe he defends himſelf by good 
armes and good friends; and alwayes. he 
ſhall haye good friends, if he have good 
armes; and all things ſhall! alwaies ſtand 
ſure at home, when thoſe abroad are firme, 
in caſe ſome conſpiracy have not diſturbed 
them; and howeyer the forrein matters 
ſtand but tickliſhly ; yet if he have taken ſuch 
courſes at home, and liv'd as. we have pre- 
ſcribed, he ſhall never be able (in caſe he 
forſake not himſelf) to reſiſt all pcfſibiliry, 
force and violence, as I ſaid Nabis the $ * 
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did: but touching his jſubjeAs, even when 
his affairs abroad are ſerled, it is to be fear d 
they may conſpite pri-ily; from which a 
vr ince ſufficieraty ſecure him elf by ſhunning 
ro be hared or contemned, and keeping 
him ſelt in his peoples good opinion, wh ch 
it is neceſſary for him to compaſs , as for- 
merly we trearcd at lar ge. And one of the 
powerfulleſt remedies a Prince can have 
againſt conſpiracies, is, net to be hard 
nor diſpiſed by rhe univerfality; ſor al- 
Wiies he that conſprres, beleeves the Prin- 
ces death is acceptable to the ſubject: but 
when he thinks it diſpleaſes them, he hath 
not the heart to verture cn ſuch a mat- 
ter; for the difficulties that are on the conſpi- 

arors fide, a'e infinite, Ry experience it is 
Plain, that many times plots have been laid, 
bur few of them have ſucceeded Inckily ; for 
he that conſpires, cannot be alone, nor can he 
rake the company of any, but of tho'e, who 
he beleeves are malecenrents; and fo ſoon as 
thou haſt diſcover'd thy ſelf to a Kalecontent, 
thou ęiveſithim means to work his own con- 
tent: for by revealing thy treaſon, he may 
welt hope for all manner of favour : ſo that 
ſecing his gain certain of one fide; and on the 
ether, finding only doubt and danger, either 
he had need be a rare friend, or that he be an 
excceding obſtinate enemy to the Prince, if 
he keeps his word with rhee. And to re- 
duce this matter into ſhort rermes : I ſay, there 
is nothing but jealouſie , fear; and ſuſpect of 
puniſhment on the conſpirators part to affright 
him; but on the Princes part, there is the 
majeſty of the principality , he laws, the de- 
E&nces of his friends and the State, W 
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fo guard him, that to all theſe things the 
peop:cs good wills be ing added, iris un- 
poſhble any one ſhould be ſo head-ſtrong as 
ro conſpire 3 for ordinarily where a trayror is 
to feare before the «© xecurion of his miſchiefe , 
in this caſe he is alſe to fears afterwards , 
having the people for his enemy when the 
ſact is commired , and there ſore for this cauſe, 
not being able to hope for any retuge. Touch- 
ing this matter, many examples might be 
brought; bur I will content my ſelſe to name 
one which fell out in th: memrry of our 
Fathers. Annibal Bentivolii, grand Father 
of this ArnniFal who now lives, thar was 
Prince in Bolonia , being ſlaine by the Carre- 
ſchi that conſpir'd againſt him, none of his 
race being leſt, but this John, who was then 
in (wadling clouts; preſently the people roſe 
upon this murder, and flew all the Canneſch; 
which proceeded ſrom the popular : ſſection, 
which the family of the Bentivo'ii held then 
in Bolonia: which was ſo great, that being 
there remain'd not any, now Anniball was 
dead, that was able to manage the State; 
and having notice that in Florence there was 
one borne of the Bentivolii, whe till then 
was taken for a Smiths ſonne : the citizens of 
Bolonia went to Florence fer. him, and gave 
the government of their City to him, which 
was rul'd by him, untill John was of fir 

cares to gover ne. I conclude then, that a 
Prince ought ro make ſmall acconar of 
trexſons , whiles he hath the people to friends 
but if they be his enemies an1 Rate him, he 
may well feare every thing, and every one. 
And well ordered States, and. diſcreet 
Princes haye taken. care withall diligence , 
dot 
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not tocauſe rheir great men to fall into def. 
peration, and to content the people, and ſo 
ro maintaine them: for this is one of the moſt 
important buſineſſes belonging to a Prince. 

Among the Kingdomes that are well orderd 
and governdin our dayes, is that of France, 
and therein are found exceeding many good 
orders, whereupon the Kings liberty and 
ſecurity depends: of which the chiefe is the 
Parliament, and the authority thereof: for 
he that founded that Kingdome , knowing the 
great mens ambition and inſolence ; and 
judgeing it neceſſary there ſhould bea bridle 
to curbe them; and on the other fide know- 
ing the hatred of the Commonalty againſt the 
treat ones, grounded upon feare , intend- 
ing to ſecure them, would not lay this care 
wholly upon thꝭ King, but take this trouble 
from him, which he might have with the 
great men, in caſe he favourd the Cem» 
monalty ; or with the Commonalty, in caſe he 
fayourd the great men: and thereupon ſer up 
a third judge, which was that, to the end ir 
ſhould keep under the great ones, and favour 
the meaner ſort, without any impntation to 
the King. It was not poſſible to take a better, 
nor wiſer courſe then this; nor a ſurer_way 
to ſecure the King, and the Kingdome. From 
whence we may draw another conclufion 
worthic of note, that Princes ought to cauſe 
others to take upon them the matters of blame 
and imputationz and upon rhemſclves to rake 
only thoſe of grace and favqur.Here againe I 

conclude, that a Prince ought to make good 
eſteeme of his Nobility , bur not thereby to 

incur the Commons hatred:I: wonld ſeeme 
perhaps to many, conſider ing the life & dent. 
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of many Romane EF mperours , that they were 
examples contrary ro my 1 finding 
that (ome have liv4 worthily, and ſhewd 
many rare vertues of the. minde, and yer 
have loſt the Empire, and been put to death 
by their one ſubjects, conſpiring againſt 
them. Inrending then to anſwer theſe 
objectiens, I ſhall diſcourſe upon the qualities 
of fome Kmperours , declaring the occafions 
of their ruine , nor diſagreeing from that 
which I have alledgd; and part thereof I will 
beſtow on the confideration of theſe things, 
which are worthy to be noted by him that 
reads the ations of thoſe times: and it ſhall 
ſuffice me to take all thoſe Emperours that 
ſucceeded in the Empire from Marcus the Phi- 
loſopher to Maximinus, who were Mercus and 
Commodus his ſonne, Pertinax, Julian, Severus, 
Antonius, Caraca lla his ſonne, Macrinus, fle- 
liogabalus, Alexander, and Maximin. And 
firſt ir is to be noted , that wherein the other 
Principalitics , they are to contend only with 
the ambition of the Nobles, and the inſolence 
of the people; the Romane Emperours had a 
third difficulty, having ro ſupport the cruelry 
and covetouſneſſe of the (ouldiers, which was 
ſo hard a thing, that it cauſed the ruine of 
many, being hard to ſatisſy the ſouldiers, 
and the people; for the people love their 
quiet, and therefore affect modeſt Princes; 
and the ſouldiers love a Prince of a warlike 
cou rage, thatis inſolent , crucll, and pluck- 
ing from every one: which things they would 
have them exerciſe upon the people, where- 
by they might be able to double theifſtipends, 
and ſarizhe their avarice and cruelty : whence 
it procceds , that thoſe Emperous who * 
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by Nature or by Art, had not ſuch arepurati- 


on „ as therzwith they could curbe the 
one and the other, were alwayes ruind: and 
the moſt of them, ſpecially thoſe who 
as new men came to the principality, finding 
the difficulty of choſe two dff.rent humours, 
applyed themſelves to cant nt the ſouldiers , 
making (mall account of wronging the people, 
which was a courſe then neceſſary; for the 
Princes not being able to eſcape the hatred of 
every one, ought firft endca vou r that they in. 
curte not the hatred of any whole univer- 
ſaliry ʒ and when they cannot attaine there- 


unto, they are to provide with all induſtry, to 


avoyd the hatred of thoſe univerſalities that 


are the moſt mighty. And therefore thoſe 


Emperors, who becauſe they were but new! 

call'd ro the Empire, had need of extraordi- 
nary favours, more willingly ſtuck to the ſol- 
diers, than to the people; which neverrhe- 
leſſe turnd to their ad vantage, or otherwiſe, 
according as that Prince knew how to main- 
taine his repute with them. From theſe cauſes 
aforeſayd proceeded ir, that Marcus Pertinax, 
and Alexander, hough all living modeſtly, being 
lovers of juſtice , and enemies of cruelty, cour- 


teous and bou utiſull, had all from Marcas on 


ward, miſerable ends; Marcus only liv'd and 
dy*4 exceedingly honoured : for he came to 
the Empire by inherirance, and was not ro ac- 
knowledge it either from the ſoldiers, 
nor from the people : afrerwards being 
accompanyed with many vertues, which 
made him venerable, he held alwayes 
whilſt he liv'd the one and the oth-r order 
within their limits, and was neyer either 
hated,or contemn.i.Bur Pertinax was created 
Empe rour 
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Emp: rcur againſt the ſoldiers wills, who be- 


iag accuſicmed to live licentioufly under 
Commodus , could not endure that hon«ſt 
courſe that Pertinax ſought to reduce 
them to: Whercupon having gorten him- 
ſelf hatred, and to this hatred added contempr, 
in thar he was old, was ruind in the very be- 
ginning of his government, Whence itought 
to be obſerved, that harred is gaind as 
well by good deeds as bad; and therefore 
a> formerly ſaid , when a Prince would 
maintaine the State; he is often forccd not to 
be good: for when that generality , whether 
it be the people, or ſoldiers, or Nodility, 
whereof Sh thinkſt, thou ſtandſt in need to 
maintain thee, is corrupted, it behoves thee to 
follow their humour, and content them, and 
then all good deeds are thy adverſaries. But 
let us come to Alexander who was of that 
goodneſſe, that among the prayſes given him, 
had this for one, that in fourteen yeers here · 
in he held the Empire, he never put any man 
to death, but by courſe of juſtice; neverthe- 
leſſe being held effeminate, and a man that 
ſuffer ed himſelſe to be ruled by his mother, 
and thereupon fallen into contempt, the 
army conſpird againſt him. Now on the con- 
trary diſcourſing upon the qualities of Com- 
modus, Severus, Antonius, Caracalla, and Maximi- 
nus, you ſhall find them exceeding cruell, and 
ravinous , who to ſarisfie their ſoldiers, for 
beare no kinde of injury that could be done 
upoa the people; and all of them, except 
Severus, came to evill en ;: for in Severus, 
there was ſuch extraordinary valour , that 
while he held the ſoldiers his freuſds, however 
the people were much burthend by him, he 
might 
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might alwayes reigne happily: for his valeur 
rendred him ſo admirable in, the ſouldi.rs 
and peoples fights; that theſe in a manner 
ſtood amazd and aſtoniſhi, zud thoſe others 
reverencing and henoring him, And 
becauſe the actions of this man were exceed- 
ing great, being in a new Prince, I will bri. fly 
fſhew how well he knew to act the Foxes and 
the Lions parts; the conditions of which rwo, 
I fay, as before, are very neceſſary for a 
Prince toimirate. Severus having had experi- 
ence of Iu{ian the Emperours ſlotk, periwaded 
his army (whereof he was commander in 
Sclavenis) that they fhould doe well ro goe 
to Rome to revenge Pertinax his death, 
who was put to death by the Imperiall guard; 
and under this pretence, not making any 
ſkew that he aſpird unto the Empire, fer his 
army in march directly towards Rome, and 
was ſooner come into Italy, than it was 
knowne he had mov'd from his ſtation, 
Being ariv'd at Rome, he was by the Senate 
choſen Emperour for feare, and Fulian ſlaine. 
After this beginning, two difficulties yet re- 
maind to Severus, before he could make him- 
ſelfe Lord of! che whole State; the one in 
Aſia, Where Niger the Genera!l of thoſe ar- 
mics had gotten the title of Emperour, the 
other in the Weſt with A/binus,who alſo aſpird 
to the Empire: and becauſe he thought there 
might be ſome danger to diſcover himſelfe 
enemy to them both, he purpoſed to ſer upon 
Niger, and cozen Albin-ss, ro whom he 
wrir, that being elected Empcreur by the 
Lenate, he would willingly communicate it 
with him; and thereupon ſent him the title 
of Ceſar, and by teſolutiot of the A 

Um 
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him ro him for his Collcagn:z which things 
were taken by Albinzs in true meaning, 
But afrerwards When Severus had over- 
come and flaire Niger, 2nd pacified the 
affaires andlin the Eaſt, being re urned to Rome, 
he cemplaind in the Senate of Albinas, how 
little weighing the benefits received from 
him, he hat ſought to flay him by treaton, 
and thercfore was he forc'd to goe puriſh 
his ingratirude: afrerwards he went into 
France, where he berefr him borh of his 
State and life. whocver then ſhall in parricu- 
lar examine his actions, ſhal: finde he 
was 2 very cruell Lion, and as crafry a 
Fox: and ſhall ſee that he was alwayes feard 
axd reverenc'd by every one, and by the 
armies not hated; and ſhall nothing mar- 
yell that he being a new man, was able 
ro hold together ſuch a great Empire: for 
his exrraorinary reputation defended him al- 
wayes from that hatred, which the people 
for his extortions might have conceiv'd «- 
gainft him. Bur Antonius his ſonne, was 
al'o an exceeding brave man, and endued 
with maſt excellent qualicies,which cauſd him 
to be admird by the people, and acceptable to 
the ſouldiers , becauſe he was 2a warlike 
man, enduring all kind ofcravell and paines, 
deſpiſing all delicate food, and all kinde of 
effeminacy, which gaind him the love of all 
the armies: nevertheleſſe his fierceneſſe and 
cruclty were ſuch, and ſo hideous, having 
non many particular occaſions pur to 
death a great part cf the people of Rome, 
and all thoſe of Alexandria, that he grew odious 
to the world, and began to be feard by thoſe 
alſo that were neare about himzfo that - Was 
aine 
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ſlaine by a Centurion in the very midſt of his 
army. Where it is to be noted, that 
theſe kinde of deaths, which follow upon 
the deliber ation of a reſolv'd and obſtinate 
minde, cannot by a Prince be avoyded : 
for every one that feares not to dye, is able 
to doe it; but 2 Prince ought to be leſſe 
aſraid of it, becauſe it very ſeldome falls our. 
Only ſhould he ben are nor to doe any ex- 
treamd injury to any of thoſe of whom he 
ſerves himſc l, or that he hath near about him 
in _ imploy ment of his Principality,as Anto- 
nius did: who had reproachfully flaine a bro- 
ther of char Centurion; alſo threarned him 
every day, & neverthelefle entertaind him ill 
as one of the guards of his body, which was 
a raſh courſe taker, and the way to deſtructi 
on, as befell him. But let us come to Cemmo- 
dus for whom it was very e aſie to hold the 
Empire, by reaſon it deſcended upon him by 
inheritance, being Marcus his ſonne, and it had 
been encugh for him to follow his fathers 
focrſteps, and then had he contented both the 
people and the ſoldiers : bur being of a 
cruell and ſavage diſpoſition , whereby to 
exerciſe his ations upon the people, he gave 
himſelſe to enterraine armies, and thoſe in all 
licentionſneſſe. On the other paxt not main- 
raining his dignity, but often deſcending 
upon the ſtages to combate with fencers, 
and doing ſuch other like baſe things, 
lictle worthy of the Imperial! majeſty , he 
became contemptible in the ſoldiers ſightz 
and being hated of one part, and deſpiſd 
of the other, he was conſpird againſt, and 
Naine. Ir remaines now, that we declare 
Maximinus his conditions, who was a very 
warlike 
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warlike man; and the u mies loathing 
Alexanders eff:m nacy , Whercof 1 ſpake 


before, when they had ſlain him, choſe ch's 


man Emperour, whonct long continu'd fo, 
becaue two things there were that brought 
him into hatred and conrempr, the one 
becauſe he was viry baſe, having kept 
cartell in Thrace , which was well knowne 
to ever y one, and made them to ſcor ne him; 
the other, becauſe in che beginning of his 
Principality having delayd ro goe to Rome, 
and enter into peſſeſſion ct the Imperiall 
throne, he had gaind the inſamy of being 
thought exce:ding cruell, having by his Pre- 
fects in Rome, and is every place of the Empire, 
exerciſd many cruelties, inſomuch that the 
whole world being provok'd againſt him 
to contempt for the baſtneſle of his bloed; 
on the other fide upon the hatred conceiv'd 
againſt him for feare of his crulry; firſt Africa. 
afrerwards the Senate, with all the people of 
Rome and all Italy, conſpired againſt him, with 
whom his on army took pirt; which in- 
camping before A4quiſeya , and finding ſome 
difficulty ro rake the rown,heing weary of his 
cruelries,and becanſe they ſaw he had ſo many 
enemies, fearing him the leſſe, flew him. I 
purpoſe not to ſay any thing eicher of 
Heliogaba'us, Macrinus, or I. lian, who becavſe 
they were thkroughly baſe, were ſudenly ex- 
tinguiſhe ; but l will come to the concluſion of 
this diſcourſczand I ſay, that the Princes of our 
times have leſſe of this difficulty to ſati>he the 
Soldiers extraordinarily in their government; 
for norwithſtanding that there be ſome con- 
ſiderations to be had of them, yet preſently are 
thoſe armies diſſoly d, becauſe none of theſe 
Princes 
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Princes do uſe to maintaine any armies to. 


gether, which are annex'd and inveterated 
with the governmen's of the provinces, as 
were the armies of the Romane Empire. 
And therefore if then ir was neceſſary ra- 
ther to content the ſoldiers tap the people, 
it was becauſe the ioidiers were more power» 
full rhan the people: now is it more neceſſary 
for all Princes, (except the Turk and the 
Souldan ) to ſatiſſie their people than their 
ſoldiers, becauſe rhe people are more mighty 
than they; wherein I cxcept the Turk, he al- 
wayes maintaining about his perſcn 12000 
foor ,and 15000 horſe , upon which depends 
the ſafery and ſtrength of his Kingdome; and 
itis neceſſary that laying afide all other 
regard of his people, he maintaine theſe 
his friends, The. Souldans Kingdome is like 
hereunto, which being wholy in the ſouldiers 
power, he muſt alſo without reſpect of his 
people keep them his friends. Axd you are 
to confider, that this State of the, Souldans 
differs much from all the other Prineipalities: 
For it is very like the Papacy, which cannot 
be termd an hereditary Principality: nor a new 
Principality: for the ſons of the deceaſd Prince 
are not heires and Lords thereof, but he that is 
choſen receives that dignity from choſe who 
have the authority in them. And this erder be- 
ing of antiquity, cannot be termd a new Prin- 
cipality, becauſe therein re none of thoſe 
difficulties that are in the new ones: for 
though the Prince be new, yet are the orders 
of that ſtate ancient, and ordaind to receive 


him, 1s if he were their heredirary Prince. 


But let us teturne to cur matter; whoſoever 
mall confider our diſcourſe before, ſhall 
pexccive 
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ceive that either hatred, or contempe 

ye caus'd rhe ruine of the afore-named 
Emperors 3 and ſhafl know alſo, from it 
came that part of them proceeding one way, 
and part a contrary; yet in any of them the 
one had a happy ſucceſs, and the others un- 


happy : for ic was ef no availe, but rather 
hacrfal far Pertinax and Alexander, becauſe 
they were new Princes, to defire to imitate 
Marcus,who by inherirance came to the Princi- 
pality : and in like manner ir was a wrong to 


Caracalla, C ommodius, and Maximum, to imitate 
Severus, becauſe none of them were endued 
with ſo great valor as to follow his ſteps there- 
in. Wherefore a new Prin ce in his Princi- 
pality cannot well imirare Marcus his action: 
nor yet is it neceſſary to follow thoſe of 
Severus: but he ought make choyce of thoſe 
parts in Severus which ate neceſſity for the 
founding of a State; and to take from Marcy 
choſe that are fir and glorions to preſerve a 


State which is already cſtabliſhed and ſetled. 
| ” CHAP.X x. 


Whether the Citadels and many aber things 
which Princes often make uſe of, are profi- 
table or dammageable. . 


. Princes, whereby they might ſaſely 
+ ) keep their State, have diſarmed their ſub- 
jects ; ſome others have held the tons under 
their dominion, divided into factions; others 
have mainrain'd enmities againſt themſelves ; 
others have appli'd themſelves to gain them, 
where they have ſuſpected at their en- 
trance into the government; others have huilt 
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Fortreſſes; andothers again have ruined and 
de moliſhed them: and however that upon all 
theſe things, a man cannot well paſs a deter- 
minare ſentence, unleſs one comes to the par. 
ticulars of theſe States, where fome ſuch like 
determinations were to be taken; yet I ſhall 
ſpeak of chem in ſo large a manner, as the 
ma ter of ir ſelf will bear. It was never then 
that a new Prince would diſarme his own ſub- 
jects 3 bur rather when he hath fourd chem 
diſarm'dhe hath. alwaics arm'd them Fer be- 


ing beloy'd; thoſe armes become thine ; thoſe . 


become faithful, which thou hadſt in ſuſpicion; 
and rhoſe which were faithful, are maintaind 
ſo; and thy ſubjects are made thy partiſans ; 
and becauſe all thy ſubjects cannot he put in 
armes, when thou beſtoweſt favors on thoſe 
thou armeſt, wich the others thou cat ſt deal 
more for thy ſafety; and that difference of 
proceeding which they know among them, 
obliges them to theezthoſe others excuſe thee, 
jud geing it neceſſary that they have deſcryd 
more, who have undergone more danger, and 
ſo have greater obligation : bur when thou 
diſarmſt them, thou beginſ to offend them, that 
thou diſtcuſteſt them, either for cowardiſe, or 
ſmall faith; and the one or the cher of thoſe 
two opiniens provokes their hatred agaiſt thec; 
and becauſe thou carſt not ſtand diſarmed, 
thou muſt thenturn thy ſelf ro mercenary Sol- 
die ry, whereof we have formerly ſpoken what 
it is, and when ir is good; it can nevev be ſo 
much as to defend thee from powerful ene- 
mies, and ſuſpected ſubjects; thereſore as 1 
have ſaid, a new Prince in a ne- Principality 
hath alwaics ordaind them armes. - Of cxam- 
ples rothis purpoſe,Hiſtories are full. But when 
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Prince gains a new State, which as a member 
he adds to his ancient dominions , then it js 
neceſſary to diſarme that State, unleſs it be 
thoſe whom thou haſt diſcoverd to have aſſiſted 
thee in the conqueſt thereof; and theſe alſo in 
time and upon occafions, it is neceſſary to ten- 
der delicate and effeminate, and fo order them, 
that all the arms of thy State be in the hands of 
thy own Soldiers, ho live in thy ancient State 
ne ar unto thee, Our anceſtors and they thar 
were accounced Sages, were wont to ſay thar ir 
was neceſſary to hold Piſtoya in factions, and 
Piſa with Fortreſſes; and for this cauſe main- 
raind ſome town sſubject to them in differen- 
ces, where by to hold it more eaſily, This, atw hat 
time Taly was ballanc'd in a certain manner, 
might bc well done; but mee thinks it can- 
not now a dayes be well given for a precepr ; 
fer I do nor beleeve, that diviſions made 
can do any gcod; rather it muſt needs be, 
that when the enemy spprozches them, Ci. 
ties divided are preſently loſt; for alwaies 
the weaker part will cleave to the farrein 
power, and the other not be able to ſubſiſt. 
The FVenetians (as I think) mov'd by the afore- 
ſaid reaſons, maintaird the fadiions of the 
Guelfes and GibeNins, in their rownes;, and 
however they never ſuffcr'd them to ſpill one 
anothers blood, yet they novriſh'd theſe diffe- 
rences among them, to the end that the citi- 
Zens imployd in theſe quarrels.ſhould not plat 
any thing againſt them: which. as it prov'd. 


never ſerv'd them to any great purpoſe : far 


being defeated at Vayla, preſently ene of tho'e 
two tations took courage andſcizd upon their 
whole State, Therefore ſuch like waies argue 
the Princes weakneſs;or in a ſtrong principa- 
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lity they never will ſuffer ſuch diviſions 3 foc 
they ſhew them ſome kind of prefic in time of 
peace, being they are able by means thereof 
mare eafily to mannage their ſubjects: but 
war comming, ſuch like orders diſcover their | 
fallacy. without doubt, Princes become great, | 
when they overcome the d:fficultics and eppo- 
ſitions that are made againſt them; and there- 
fore Fo tune eſpecially when ſhe hath ro make 
any new Prince great, who hath more need 
to gain reputation than an heredicary Prince, 
cauſes enemi:s to riſe againſt him, and him to 
undertake” againſt them: to the end he may 
have occaſion to maſter them, and know that 
ladder, which his enemies have (er him upon, 
whereby to riſe yet higher. And theretcre 
many think, that a wiſe Prince when he hath 
the occafion, ought cunningly to nouriſh ſome 
enmity, that by the ſuppreſſing thereof, his | 
grearneſs may grow thereupon; Princes, ef. | 
ially thoſe that ate new, have found more 
aith and profitin thoſe men, who in the be- | 
ginting of their State, have been held ſuſpeR- 
ed, than in thoſe who at their entrance have 
been their . confidents, Pandulphus Petrucci, 
Prince of Siena, governd his Sta e, more with 
them that had been ſuſpected by him, than 
ich che others. But of this matter we cannot 
7 k at large, becauſe it varies according to 
the ſubjeR3I will only ſay this, that thoſe men, 
who in the beginning of a Principality were 
once enemies, if they be of quality ſo that to | 


maintain themſelves they have need of ſupport, 
the Prince might alwaics with the greateſt fa- 
cility gain for his; and they are the rather for- 
oed to ſerve him faithfully, inſomuch as they 
know it is more neceſſary for them by their 

deeds 
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deedst o cancet that ſiniſter opinion,which was 
once held of them; and ſo the Prince ever 
| draws from theſe more advantage, than from 
| thoſe, who ſerving him roo ſupinely, neglect 
his affairs. And ſeing the: matter requires ir, 1 
will not omir to put a Prince in mind, who 
hath anew made himſelf maſter of a State, by 
m ans of the inward helps he had from thence 
that he confider well the cauſe that mov d 
them that fav:r'd him ro favor him, if it be 
not a natural affe tion towards him; for if ir 
be only becauſe they were not content with 
their former goverrmentr, with much paing 
and difficulrics ſhall he be able to keep them 
long his friends, becauſe it will be impoſſible 
for him to conrent them, By rheſe examples 
then which are drawn out of ancient and mo- 
dern affaires, ſearching into the cauſe hereof, 
| we ſhall find it much more eaſie to gain theſe 
| men for friends, who formerly were conten- 
red with the State, and therefore were his ene» 
mies: than thoſe, who becauſe they were not 
contented therewith, became his friends, and 
favor'd him in getting the maſtery of it. It 
hath been the cuſtome of Princes, whereby to 
hold their States more ſecurely, to build Ciras 
dels, which might be bridles and curbs to thoſe 
that ſhould purpoſe any thing againſt chem, and 
ſo to have a ſecure retreat from the firſt vio- 
lexces. I commend this courſe, becauſe it harky 
been uſed of old; notwithſtanding - Nichelas 
| Vitel{i in our daycs hath been known to de- 
moliſh two Ciradels, in the town of Caitelts; 
the better to keep the State; Gnidubaldo Duke 
of Urbin being to return into his State, 
out of which he way driven by Caeſar 
Birgia, raz'd all the Fortreſſes of thay 
| Dd 3. Countrey, - 
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Gountrey, and thought he ſhould hardlyer loſe 
that State again without them. T he Bentivod! 
returning into Bolonia, uſed the like courſes. 
Cuadels then are proſitable, or not, according 
to the timesʒ and if they advantage thee in one 
part, they do thee harme in another, and this 
Part may be argued thus. That Prince who 
ſtands more in fear of his own peop'e than of 
Qrangers, ought to build Fortreſſes: but he 
that is more afraid of ſtrangers than of his 
ple, ſnould let them alone. Againſt the 
Fuſe of Sforza, th: Caſtle of Milan, which 
Francis 'Sforza built, hath and will make 
more war, than auy other diſorder in that 
State: and therefore the beſt Citadel that may 
be, is not to incurre the peoples hatred ; for 
however thou holdeſt a Fortreſs, and the 
le hate rhee,thou canſt hardly ſcape them; 
people, when once they have taken armes, 
never want the help of ſirangersat their need 
to take ther parts. In our dayes we never ſaw 
that they ever profited any Prince, unleſs 
it were the Counteſs of Furli, when Count 
Hieronymo of Furli her husband was ſlain; for 
by means thereof ſhe eſcap'd the peoples rage, 
and attended aid from Milan, and ſo recover'q 
her State: and then ſuch were the times th, 
the firanger could not aſſiſt the people: b. 
afrerwards they ſerv d her to litiſe purpoſe. © 
WienCeſer Borgia aflaild her, & that the people 
which was her enemy, ſided with the ſtranger. 
Therefore both then, and at firſt, it would have 
been more for her ſafery, not to have been o- 
dious to the people, than to have held the 
Fortreſſes. Theſe things being well weigh'd 
then, I will commend thoſe that ſhall build up 
Fortreſſes, and him alſo that ſhall not; and 
en wi 
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will blame him, how ſoever he be, that relying 
vpon thoſe, ſhall make ſmall account of being 
hated by his people. 


How « Prince ought to behave himſelf to gain 
reputatien. 


T Here is nothing gains a Prince ſuch repure 
as great exploi's, and rare tryals of him- 
ſelf in Heroick actions. We have new in our 
dayes Ferdinand King of Arragon the preſenr” 
King of Spain: he in a manner may be rermed 
a new Prince; for from a very weak King, he 
is now become for fame and glory, the firſt 
King of Chriſtend ome, and if you ſhall wel 
conſider his actions, you ſhall find them all il- 
luſtrious, and every one of them tex raordinary · 
He in the beginning of his reign aſſa ld Grapes 
da, and that exploit wes the ground of his 
State. At fir ſt he made that war in ſecurity and 
without ſuſpicion he ſnould be any waies hin- 
dred; and therein held the Barons of Caſtiglia 
minds buſied, Who thinking upon that war, 
r ever minded any innovation; in this While he 
gaind it and authority withthem, they 
not being aware of it; was able to maintain 
with the Church and the peoples money all 
his ſoldiers, and to lay a foundation ſor his mi- 
litary ordinances with that long war, which 
afrerwards gaind h mexcecding much honor. 
Beſides this, to the end he might he able here - 
among to undertake greater matters, ſerving 
himſelf alwaics of the colour of religion , he 
ave — Sad — 2 —— — 
and. di i o'e Tewes out of the 
. * hy "Is Kingdome;, 
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Kindeme3 nor can this example be more admi. 
rable and rare: under the ſame cloke he in- 
vaded Affrick and went through with his ex- 
ploir in Italy: and laſt of all hath he aſſaild 
France, and ſo alwates proceeded on forwards 
ccntriving of great matters, which alwaics 
have held his ſubjects minds in peace and admi- 
ration, and buſied in attend ing the even-, What 
ir ſhould be: and theſe his actions have thus 
grown, one upon another, that they have ne- 
ver gi ven leiſure ta men ſo to reſt,as they might 
ever plet any thing againſt them. Mort over it 
much avails @ Prince to give extraordinary 
proof. s of himſelf touching the government 
within, ſuch as thoſe we have heard of Ber- 
nard of Milan, whenfoever occaſion is given 
by any one, that may eff ctuate (ome preat 
thing eicher of good or evil, in the civil go- 
vernment; zn to find out ſome way either to 
reward or puniſh ie, whereof ia the wolrd 
much notice may be taken. And abore all 
things 2 Prince oughr to endeevor in all his 
ations to ſpread abroad 4fame of his mageii 
cence and worthineſs. A Prince alſo is well 
eſteemed, when he is a true friend, or a true 
enemy when without any regard he diſco» 
vers himſelf in favor of one againſt another; 
whichcourfe ſhall be alwaicy more p oſit, than 
to ſtand neuter : for if two mighty ones that 
are thy n $, come to fall out, or ate of 
ſuch qualiry, chat one of them vanquiſhing, 
thou art ike to be in fear of the. vanquiſher, 
er not; in either of theſe two caſes, 
it will ever prove more for thy proſit, ro 
diſcover thy cif, and matte a good war of ir : 
for in rhe firſt-caſe, if thou diſcovereſt nor 
thy ſelſe, then ſhalt. alwaics be a 2 
im 
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him that overcomes, to the contentmenr and, 
ſatisfaction of the vanquiſtit; neither ſhalt 
have reaſon on thy fide, nor any thing elſe to 


— 
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defend or receive thee. For he that overcomes, . 


will not have any ſuſpected ſriends that give 
him no aſſiſtance in his neceſfiry ; and he that 


loſer, receives thee not, becauſe thou wHquld - 


eſt not witch thy armes in hand run the haz - 


zard of his fortune. Antiochis paſſed into 


Greece, thereunto induc'd by the Lian, to 


chace the Romans thence: and ſent his Am- 


baſſaders to the Achayans,. who were the Re» - 


mans friends, to perſwade them to ſtand; n 


tert; on the other ſide the--Romans moved . 


them to joyne armes with theirs : this. matter 
came to bedeliberated on in the council of the 
Achayans, where Antiochus his Ambaſſador 


encouraged them to ſtand neuters, where-- 
unto the Romans Ambaſſador anſwerd; Tou- 


ching the courſe, that is commended to you, . 
35 beſt and proſitableſt ſor your State, to wit, 


not to intermeddle in the war between ug. 


nothing can be more D becgufe,.. 


not raking either part, you ſhall remain with» 


out thanks, and without reputation 4 Prey to 


the conqueror. And it will alwaies come to 


_ paſs that he who is net thy friend, will require - 


thy neutrality 3 and he that is thy friend, will 
urge thee to diſcover thy ſelf by caking arms 
for him: and evil adviſed - Princes, to 2 
voyd the preſent dangers, folow: ofrem times 
that way of neutrality , and moſt commonly 
go to ruine : but when a Prince diſcovers : 
himſelf ſtrongly in favor of à party, if he 
to whom thou cleareſt, overcomes ,, however * 
that he be puiſſant, and thou remaineſt 
at his diſpcſing, he is oblig d to thee,. 
| Dd 35 * and 
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and there is a contract of friendſhip made; 
and men are never ſ6 openly di ,as with 
ſuch a notorious example of diſhoneſty. to 
oppreſs thee. Befides vidtories are never 
ſo proſperous, thar the conqueror is like 
negle& ali reſpects, and eſpecially of juſtice. 
But if he ro whom thou ſtickſt, loſes, thou 
art received by him; and, while he tz able, he 
aydes thee, aud ſo thou becomeſt partner of 
a fortune that may ariſe againzthe ſecond caſe, 
whea they that enter into rhe liſts together, 
are of ſuch} quality, that thou needeſt not fear 
him that yanquiſherh, ſo much the more is it 
- difcretfon in thee to lick to him; for thou go- 
eftro- ruine one with his affiſtance,who ought 
to do the beft he could ro ſave him, if he 
were well adviſed; and he overcommimg, is 
left at thy diſcretion, and it is unpoſſible but 
with thy ayd he muſt overcome. And here it 
is to be noted, that a Prince ſhould be well 
aware never to joyn with any one more pow- 
erfull than himſelf, to offend another, un- 
leſs upon 'neceffiry, as formerly is ſaid. For 
when he overcomes, thou art left at his diſ- 
cretion, and Princes ought avoid as much as 
they are able, ro ſtand ar anothers diſcretion. 
The. Venetians took part with France againſt 
the Duke of Milan,and yer cculd have avoided: 
that partaking, from which proceeded their 
rvine. Bur when it cannot beavoyded, as it 
hefe the Florentines when the Pope and the 
King of Spain went both with their armies to 
Lombardy, there the Prince ought ro fide with 
them for the reaſons. aforeſaid. Nor let 
any State think rhey "are able to make ſuch 
fore parties, but rather that they are all 
doubrfal}; fer in ihe order of A 
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find it a Waics, that whenſocver 2 man.ſceks 
to avoid one inconvenient, he incuts another, 
But the principal point of judgement, is in 
diſcerning between the qualities of inconyenĩ 
ents, and not taking the bad for the good. 
Morcover a Prince ought to ſhew himſelf . 
lover of vertue, and that he honors thoſe that 
excel in every Art, Afterwards ought he cn. 
courage his Citizens, whereby they may be 
enabled quickly to exerciſe their faculties 
as well in merchan4iſc,. and husbandry, as in 
any other kiad of traffick, to the end that no 
man forbear to adorne and cultivate his poſ- 
ſeſſions for fear that he be deſpoyled ofthemz' 
or any other to open the commerce upon the 
danger of heavy impoſit ons : but rather to 
provide rewards for thoſe that ſhall ſer 
theſe matters afoot, or for any one elſe 
that ſhall any way amplifie his, City or 
S-ate. Beſides he ought in the fir times of 
the year entertain the people with Feaſts 
and:Maſkes;-and. becauſe every City is de- 
vided into Companies, and arts, and Tribes, 
he ought to take ſpecial notice of thoſe badies, 
and ' ſome times afford them a meeting, and 
give them ſome proof of his humanity, and 
magnificence z. yet withall holding fir me the 
majeſtie of his State ; for this muſt never fail; 
in any caſe. 


CHAP, XXII. 
Touching Princes Secretariet. 


T is no ſmall importance to a Prince, the 
choyce he makes, of ſetvants being ordinarily 


good or bail, as. his wiſdome 1s, Ard 
F che 
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firſt conjefture one gives of a great man: 
and of his ing, is, upon the fight 
of tis followers. and ſervants he hath about 
kim, when they. prove able and faichful, and 
when may he alwaies be reputed wiſe becauſe 
ne hath known how to difcern thoſe that are 
able, and to keep them true to him. But when 
they are otherwiſe, there can be no good con 
jJetore made of him; for the firſt error he 
commits, is in this choyce. There was no 
man that had any knowledge of - Antony of 
Vanafro, the ſervant of Pandi Petrucci 
Prince of Siena, who did not eſteem Pan. 
Aulus for à very diſcreer man, having him 
for his ſervanr. And becauſe there arc three 
kinds of uriderſtandings; the one that is ad- 
viſed by it ſelf; the other that underſtands 
when ir is mformed by. another; the third that 
neither is adviſed by ir felf nor by the demon- 
firerion of another; the firſt is beft, the ſecond 
is good, and the laſt quite unprofitable. There, 
fore it was of neceſſity, that if Pandulſus at- 
taind not the firft degree, yer he got to the 
ſecond for whenever any one hath the judges 
ment to diſcetne between the good and the 
evil, thar any one does and ſayes, however 
that he hath not his invention from himſelf, 
yet ſtill comes he to take notice of the good 
or evil actions of that ſervant; and thoſe he 
cheriſhes, and theſe he ſuppreſſes; inſomuch 
that the ſcrvant finding no means to deceive 
his maſter, keeps himſelf upright- and honeſt. 
But how à Prince muy throughly-ufiderſtand 
his ſeryant, here is the way that never fails. 
When thou ſeeſt the ſervant» ſtudy more 
for his own advantage than thine, and that 
Iv All his aRionr,_ he ſcarches_ myſt _ 
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his own profit; this man thus qualified, ſhall 
never prove good ſervant, nor canſt thou ever 
relic upon him: for he that holds the Sterne 
of the State in hand, ought never call home 
his cares to his own r but give him- 


ſelf wholly over to his Princes ſervice, nor 
ever put him in minde of any thing not 
7 to him. And on the other ſide 
the Prince to keep him good to him, ought 
to take a- care for his ſeryant, honoring 
him, enriching, and obliging him ro him, 
giving him part both of dignities and offices, 
to the end that the many honors and much 
wealth beſtowed on him, may reſtrain his de- 
fires from other honars, and other wealth, and 
that thoſe many char ges cauſe him to fear chan» 
ges that may fall, knowing he is not able to 
ſtand without his maſter. And when both the 
Princes and the ſervants are thus diſpoſed, 
they may rely the one upon the other: when 
otherwiſe, the end will ever prove hurtfull 
ſor the one as well as for the other, 


CHAP. XXIII. 
That Flatterers are to be awyded. 


] Will not omir one principle of great inpor- 
tance, being an errour from which Princes 
with much ditficulty defend themſelves, un- 
leſſe they be very diſcreet, and make a very 
good choice ; and this is concerning flatterers; 
whereof all writings are full: and that becauſe 
men pleaſe themſelves ſo much ia their owa 
things, and therein cozen themſelves, that very 
hardly can they eſcape this peſtilence; 
and deſiring to eſcape ir, there is dan» 
ger 
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ger of falling into cenrempr; for there is v 
orher way to be ſecure from flattery, but to 
ler men know, that they diſpleaſe thee not in 
tellit g thee truth: bur when every one hath 
this leave, thou leſeſt thy reverence. There. 
fore ought a wiſe Prince take a third ccurſe, 
making px be of ſome underſtanding men in 


his Srate,anq give only to them a free liberty of 
ſpeaking to him the truth; and touching 
hate things only which he inquires of, and 
nothing elſe; but he ought to be inquiſitire 
of every thing, and hear their opinions, and 
then afrerwards adviſe himſelf after his owm 
manner; and in theſe deliberations, and with 
every one of them fo carrie himſelf, that 
they all knew, that the more freely they ſhall 
ſpeak, the better they ſhall be liked of: and 
befides thoſe, nor give eare to any one; and 
rhus purſue the thing reſolved on, and thence 
continue obſtinate in the reſolution taken. 
He who does otherwiſe, either falls upon flat- 
terers, or often changes upon the varying of 
opinions, from whence proceeds it that men 
conceire but ſlightly of him. To this pur poſe [ 
will alledge you a moderne example. Peter 
Lucas a ſervant of Maximilians the preſent: 
Emperor, ſpeaking of his Majeſty, ſaid that 
he never adviſed with any body, nor never did 
any thing after his on way: which was be- 
cauſe he took a comtrary courſero what we 
have now ſaid: for the Emperor is a cloſe: 
man, who communicates his- ſecrets to none, 
nor takes counfel of any onez but as they 
come to be put in practiſe, they begin to be diſ- 
covered & known, and ſo contradicted by thoſe 
that are near about hm; and he as being an 
enſy man, is quickly wrought from them. 

Whence 
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whence it comes that what he does to day, 
he undoes on the morrow; and that he never 
| underſtands him elf what he would, nor what 
} he 2 — there is no grounding upon 
any of his relolurions. A Prince therefore ought 
alwayes to take counſell, but at his one p ea- 
ſure, S not at other mens er rather ſhould ral e 
away any mans courage to adviſe him of any 
thing, but what he azkes:bur he ought well to 
as ke at larger a» d then tcuching the things in» 
quit d of, be a patient heare, of the truth; 
and perceiving. that ſor ſcme reſpect the 
truth were conceald from him, be diipleaſe.l 
thereat. And becauſe ſome men hare though; 
that a Prince that gaines the cpinion to 
bee wiſe, may bee held ſo, not. by his: 
awne narurall indowments, but by the 
good connſells he hath about him; wich- 
out queſtion they are deceivd ; for this is a 
ge nerall rule and never failes, that a Prince 
who of himſelfe is not wiſe, can never be well. 
adviſed, unlefle he ſhould light upon one 
alone, wholly to direct and govern him, wha 
himſelf were a very wiſe man. In this 
caſe it is poſſible he may be well governd : but 
this wou d laſt but lictle :for that governor in 
a ſhorr time would deprive him of his State; 
bur a Prince not having any parts of nature, 
being adviſed of more then one , ſhall never 
be able to unite theſe counſels :- of himſelf 
ſhall he never know how to unite them; and 
each one of the Counſellers, probably will 
follow that which is moſt properly his owne ; 
and he ſhall never find the meanes roamend 
or diſcerne theſe things; not ean they fall out 
otherwiſe , becauſe men alwayes prove 
miſchicyous,,unleſle upon ſome. neceſſity Fes 
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be forced to become good: we conclude rhere- 
fore, that counſelis from whenceſoever they 
proceed, muſt needs rake their beginning 
from the Princes wiſdome, and not the wiſ⸗ 
dome of the Prince from good counſells. 


In this Chapter our Authour preſcribes ſome 
rules how to aveyd flattery, and not to fall into 
contempt. The extent of theſe two extreames is 
ſo large on both ſides, that there is left but a ve- 
ry narrow path for the right temper to walke be · 
rweenthem both : and happy were that Prince , 
who could light on ſo good a Pilote as to 
bring him to Port between thoſe rocks and theſe 
quicksands. Where Majefty becomes familiar, un- 
lefſe endued with « ſupereminent vertue, it loſes 
all awfull regards: as the light of the Sunne, 
becauſe ſo ordinary, becauſe ſo common, we 
ſhould little value, were it not that all Creatures 
feele themſelves quickned by the rayes thereof. On 
the other ſide, Omnis inſipien arrogantia.8& 
plauſibug capirur, Every fool is taken with his 
owne pride and others flatteryes :-and this foole 
keeps company ſo much with all great wiſe men , 
that hardly with. a candle and lantern can they 
be diſcernd berwixt, The greateſt men are more 
ſabjet to groſſe and palpable flatteries ; and 
eſpecially the greateſt of men, who are Kings and 
Princes : for many ſeek the Rulers favour. Prov. 


28. 26. For there are divers meanes where»- 


by private men are inſtruFed; Princes have not 
that good hap : but they whoſe inſtruction is of 
moſt importance, ſo ſoone «s they have taken the 
government upon them, no longer fer any reproo- 
vers : for but few have acceſſe unto them, 
and — who familiary — with them, 
oe ſay all for favour, Iſocrat. to Nico» 


cles 
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cles, All are afraid to give him occaſion of diſ- 
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pleaſure, though by telling him truth. Prarcb. de adula- 


To this pur poſe therefore ſayes one; a tote & amico 
Prince excells in learning ts ride the, eiſcernendo. 
great horſe, rather than in any other exerciſe , 
becauſe bis horſe being no flatterer, will ſhew him 
he makes no difference bet ween bim and another 
man, and unleſſe he kheepe his ſeate well, will 
lay him on the ground. This is plaine deal ing. 
Men are more ſubtile , mere double- heat red, they 
* have à heart and a beart,netiher is their tingue 
their hearts true interpreter. Ceunſell in the 
beart of man i libe dee pe waters ; but a man of 
underſtanding will dram is out. Prov. 20. 8. 
This underſtanding is moſt requiſite in a Prince, 
ina much as the whole Globe s in bis hand, and 
the inferiour Orbes are ſrayed by the motion cf 
the higheſt. And there ſore ſurely it is the hon 
of a King to ſearch out ſuc h 4 ſecret: Prov. 25. 
2. His counſellours are his eyes and care,; as 
theyought to be deur ta him, ſo they ought to be 
true to bim, and make” bim the true report of 
things without diſguiſe. If they prove fall eyes , 
let him pluck them out; he may as they uſe glaſſe 
eyes, 25 them forth without paine, and ſee never 
4 whit the worſe for it. The wiſdome of a Princes 
Counſellors it a great argument of the Prinees 
wiſdome. And being rhe choyce of them imports 
the Princes credit and ſafety, our Authour will 
mabe him amends for his other errours by bis 

ood advice in bis 22. Chap. whether I referre 
im. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
Wherefore the Princes ef Italy have leſt their 


Srates. 


Hen theſe things above ſaid are well 
obſerv'd, they makea new Prince 
ſeeme as if he had been aſ old, and preſently 
render him mere ſecure and firme in the 
State, than if he had alrealy grown ancient 
therein : for a new Prince is much more ob- 
ſervd in his action, thin a Prince by in- 
hcritancez and when they are known to bee 
vertuous , men are much more gaind and 
cblig'd ro them thereby, than by the 
antiquiry of their blcod : for men are much 
more taken by things preſent, than by things 
paſt, and when in the preſent they find good, 
they content th: mſelves therein, and ſeeke no 
farther; or rather they undertake the defence 
of him to their utmeſt, when the Prince is nor 
wanting in other matters to himſelf; and ſo 
ſhall he gaine double glory to have given 2 
beginning to a new Principality, adornd, and 
ſtrengthnd it with good lawes, good arms, 
good friends, and good examples; as he ſhal 
have double ſhame, that is born « Prince, and 
by reaſon of his ſmall diſcretion hath loſt ir. 
And if we ſhall conſider rhoſe Lords, that in 
Italy have leſt their States in our dayes, as the 
King of Naples, the Duke of Milan, and others; 
firſt we ſhall find in them a common defect, 
touching their at mes, for the reaſons which 
have been above diſcourſd at length. After- 
wards we ſhall ſee ſome of them, that either 
ſhall have had the people for their enemie+;.or 
be it they had the pcople to friend, could 
ne vet 
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nev:r krow how to :zſſure the mſelves of the 
great ones : for without ſuch defects as theſe, 
Srxcs are not loſt, vhich have ſo many nerves, 
that they ace able to maintain: an army in the 
ſeld. Philip of Maceden, not the father of 
Alexander the Great, but he chat was vanqui- 
ſhed by Tiius Nuintius, had not much State in 
regard of the greatneſſe of he Romanes and of 
Greece tha: aſſail'd him; nevertheleſſe in that 
he was a warlike man and kn:w how to 


| entertaine the people, and aſſure himſelf of the 


Nobles, for many yeares he made the ware 
good againſt them: and though ar laſt ſcme 
rown perhaps were taken from him, yer the 
Kingdc me remaind in his hands ſtill. Where- 
fore theſe our Princes who for many yeares 
had contiaue d in their Principalities, for hav. 
ing afterwards loſt them, let them not blame 
Fortune, bur their own ſloth 3 becauſe they 
never having thought during the time of quier, 
that they could ſuffer a change (which is the 
common ſault of men, while faire weather 
loſts, not to provide for the tempeſt) when 
aſtet wards miſchieſes came upon' them, 
thought rather upon flying from them, than 
upon their deſence, and hop'd that the people, 
weary of the vanquiſh:rs inſolence, would re- 
call the m: which courſe when the others faile, 
is good: but very ill is it to leave the other 
remedies for that: ſor a man wou'd never go 
to fall;belecring another would come to take 
him up: which may either not come to paſſe, 
or if it dees, it is not for thy ſecurity , becauſe 
that defence of his is vile, and depends nos 
upon theeʒ but thoſe defences only are good , 
ctrtaine, and durable, which depend upon 
thy owne ſelfe. and thy owne vertues. 2 
| C pe 
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CHAP. XXV. 


How great power Fortune bath, in humane, 
affaires, and what meanes there is to veſiſt it. 


is not unknown unto me, how that many 
have held opinion, and ſtill hold it, that the 
affaires of the world axe ſo governd by for. 
tune, and by Gol, that men by their wiſdome 
cannot amend or alter them; or rather that 
th re is no r:medy for them: and hereupon 
they would tak that it were of no availe to 
ta ke much paines in any thing, but leave all to 
be governd by chance. This opinion hath 
gain'd the more credit in our dayes,by reaſon 
of the great alteration of things, which we 
have of late ſeen, and do every day ſee, beyond 
all humane coryeQture : upon Which, l ſome- 
times thinking, am in ſome paret inclind to 
their opinion: never theleſſe not ro extinguſh 
quite our one free will, I think ir may 


be true, that Fortune is the miſtriſſe of 


one halfe of our actionsʒ but yet that ſhe lets us 
haverule of rhe other half, or little leſſe. And 
I liken her to a precipirous torrent, which 
when ir rages, ovcr-flows the plaines, o- 
verthrowes the trees, and buildings, removes 
the e from one fide, and laies it on ano- 
ther, — flyes before it, every one 
yeel(y to the fury thereof, as unable to with. 
ſtand itzand yet however it be thus, when the 
rimes are calmer, men are able ro make pro- 
viſion-againſt theſe exceſſes, with banks and 


fences ſo, that afrerwards when ir ſwels again, 


ir ſhall all paſſe ſmoorhly along, within itt 
channell. or elſe the violence thereof ſhall nor 
. ſo licentious and hurtfull. In like manner 


als. it us wich fortune, whieh there _ 
er 
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hir power where vertue 15 not ordeind to re- 
ſſt her, and thither turnes ſke all her forces, 
where ſhe perceives that no proviſions nor re- 


ſſtances ate made to uphold her. And if ycu 


ſhallconfider Italy, wh chis the ſeat of theſe 
change:, and that which hath given them their 
| morions, you ſhall ſee it to be a plaine field, 
wi hont any trench or bank; which had it been 
ſenc'd with cenvenienent vertue as was Ger- 
many, Spain or Franee; this inundation would 
never heave cauſd theſe” great alterations it 
hath,or clic would it not have reach'd to us: 
and this ſhall ſuffice to have ſaid, touching the 
oppoſing of for tune in genc rall. But reſtraining 
my ſelſe more to pariculars, I ſaythat to day 
we ſer a Prince proſper and f]-uriſh and to 
morrow utterly go toruineznor ſeeing that he 
hath alterd any cc ndition or qualit); which I 
beleeve ariſes fuſt from the cauſes which we 
have long fince run over, that is becauſe that 
Prince that relics wholly up an forrunc,runncs 


as her wheelc rurnes. I belceve allo, that he 


| proves the fortunate man, whoſe manner of 
proceeding meets with the quality ofthe time; 
and ſo likewiſe he unfortunate. from whoſe 
courſe of proceeding the times differ:for we ſee 
that mem, in the things that induce them to 
the end, (which every one propounds to him- 
felfe, as glory and riches) proc ed ther ein di- 
rexfly; ſome with reſpects, others more bold, 


and raſhly; one with violence, and the other 
wich cunning; the one with patience, th other 
th its contrary; and every one by ſeverall 
layes may attaine theretoʒ we (ce alſo two ve- 
by reſpettive and wary men, the one come to 
lus purpoſe, and th' other not; and in like ma- 
ner two equally proſper,raking divers * - 
the 
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che one being wary the other headſtrong 3 


which proceeds from nothing elſe , bur from 
the qualit of the times, which agree, or nor, 


which I ſaid, tha: wo working diverſly, pro- 
duce rhe ſame effect: two equaly working, the 
oneattains his end, the other nor. Hereupon 
alſo depends the alteration of the good; for 
if to one that behaves himſclf with warineſſe 
and patience, times and affaires turne ſo favoy. 
rably, that the carriage of his buſineſſ: prove 
well, he proſpers; but if the times and aff.irez 
chance, he isruind , becauſe he changes nor 
his manner of proceeding : not is there any 
man ſo wiſezthat can frame h'melfe hereun- 
te ; as well becauſe he cannot go cur of the 
way, from that whcreunto Nature inclines 
him: as alſo, fcr that cne having alwayez 
proſperd , walking ſuch a way , cannot be 
perſwaded to leave itʒzand therefore the reſpe- 
Give and wary man, when it is fit time for 
him to uſe violence and force, knows not he 


with their proceedinge. From hence ariſes that 


his fortune. Pope Julius the ſecond proceeded} 
in all his actions with very great violence. 
found the times and things ſo conformable 
that his manner of proceeding that in all 
them he had happy ſucceſſe. Conſider the fir 
exploit he did at Bolonia, even while 7 
' Bentivolio lived e the Venetiant were not 


likewiſe wlth the French, had treated of th 
enterpri.e i; and nowithſtanding al this, 
ſtirrd up by his own rage and fiercene 
perſonall 


aig 


to put ir in practice, whereupon he is ruin{. 
but if he could change hi diipoſicion with tief 
times and the affaires, he ſhould not change 


- conrented therewith; the King of Spa 


y undertook that expedition : wh 
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* aion of his put in ſuſpence and ſtopt Spaine 
ad the Venetians; theſe for feare, and the 
others for deſire to recover the Kingdome of 
Naples; and on the other part drew after him 


. the King of France; for that King ſeeing him 
* | * alrcady in motion, and defiring to hold him 
c his friend, whereby to humble the Venetians, 
A thought he-could ro way deny him his 
8 ſouldiers, without doing him an open injury. 
e utixs then effected that with his violent and 
u- 3 motion , which no other Pope with all 
ſe humane wiſdome could ever heve done; 
«| for it he had expected to partfrom Rome with 
ot his concluſions ſerricd , and all his affaires 
Jord red before hand, as any other Pope would 
n have done, he had never brought it to paſſe: 
he For the King of France would have deviſed a 
is thonſend excuſes, and orbers wou'd have put 
yes] him in as many ſeares. I will ler paſſe his other 
de actions, for all of them were alike, and all cf 
[pe] them prov'd lucky to hm; and the brevity of 
fat his life never ſufferd him to feele the contrary: 
Wy} for had he litt upon ſuch times afterwards , 
ne that it had been neceſſary for him to proceed 
O44 ich reſpects, there had been his utter ruine; 
inge for he wauld never have left thoſe wayes, to 
del which he had been naturally inclind. I con- 
AF clude then,; fortune varying, and men con- 
le tinu'ng ſt4! obſt nate ro their own wayes , 
IE prove happy, while theſe accord together: and 
e nk as they difagree, prove unhappy : and I think 
it true, hat it ĩs better to be heady than wary; 
dy 14 Fortune is a miſtreſſe; and it is 
pa neceſſar y, to keep her in obedieene to ruffle 
ch and force her: and we ſee, that ſh: ſuffers 
s, F . her ſelf rather to be maſterd by thoſe, than 
nel by others that proceed coldly. And therefore, 
W 
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a3 a miſtreſſe, ſhee is a friend to young men, 
becauſe they are leſſe reſpective, more rough, 
and command her with more boldneſſe. 


I bave conſidercd the 25 Chapter, 
repreſenting me a full view of humane policy and” 
cunning : yet me _thinks it cannot ſatisfie a 
Cbriſtian in the canſes of the good and bad ſuc- 
ceſſe of things. The life of man is like'a game at 
Tables; kill availes much I grant, but that's not 
all:play thy game well, but that will not Winne:the 
chance thou throwe$t muſt accord with thy play. 
Examine this; play never ſo ſurely, play never ſo 
probably, unleſſe the chance thoucaſteſt, lead thee 
forward to advantage, all hazards are loſſes, and 
hy ſure play leaves thee in the lurch. The ſum of 
this is ſet dewn in Eccleſiaſtes chap, 9.v.1 1.The 
race is not to the ſwift , nor the battell /o the 
ſtrongzneither yet bread to the wiſt, nor yet riches 
to me n ef underſtanding, nor yet favour to menof 
sbill ; but time and chance hapeneth to them all. 
Our cunning Aut bor for all bis exatt rules he 
delivere in his books, could not fence againtt the 
despight of Fortune, as he cemplaines in his 
Ejiftie-to this booke. Nor that great example of 
policy, Dake Valentine, home cur Author com- 
mends to Princes for bi crafts-maſtey, couldſo 
ruffle or force his miſtreſſe Fortune, hat he could 
keep ber in obedience. Man can contribute no 
more te bis aftions that vertue and wi ſdome : but 
the ſucceſſe depends upon a' puer above. Juyely 
there is the finger of gad; or Prov. 16. v.33. 
The lot is caſt into the lap but the whole diſpoſing 
thereof 15-0f the Lord. It was nor Joſephs wiſ- 
dome made all things thrive under his hind ; but 
becauſe the Lord wa with bim, & that which he 
did, the Lord made it to proſper, Gen 39. _ 
1616 
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this is a bleſſing proceeding from the divine 


providence, which beyond humane capacity. ſo cove 


perateth with the cauſes, as that their effeHs | 


prove anſwer able, and ſometimes (that we may 
know there is ſomething b ve the ordinary eauſes ) 
the ſucceſs returns with ſuch a ſupereminency of 
worth, that it far exceeds the vertue of the ar- 
dinary cauſes. 


CHAP, XXVL 


An Exhortation to free Italy from the Bar- 
bariins. 1 


Aving then weigh d all things above dif- 

cours d, and deviſing with my ſelf, whe- 
ther at this preſent in Italy the time might 
ſerre to honor a new Prince, & whether there 
were matter that might miniſter occaſion ro a 
wiſe and valorous Prince, to introduce ſuch a 
forme, that mightdohonor to him, and good 
to the whole generality of the people in the 
countrey : me thinks ſo many things concur re 
in favor of a new Prince, that I know not 
whether there were ever any time more pro- 
per for this purpoſe. And if as I ſaid, it was 
neceſſary, deſiring to ſee Moſes his vertue, that 
the child: en of 1/raelſhould be inthrald in - 
ent; and to have expericnee of the magnani- 
mity of Cyrus his mind, that the Perſians 
ould be oppreſy*'4 by the Medes; and to fer 
forth the excellency of Theſews, that the Athe- 
nians ſhould be diſperſedzſo at this preſent now 
we are deſirous to know the valor of an ta- 
lian ſpirit, it were neceſſary Italy ſhould be res 
duc'd to the ſame ter mes it is noi. in, ind were 
in mere ſlayerꝭ than the Hebrews were; more 
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ſubje&rhan the Perſan: more ſcatterd than the 
Athenians; without head, without order, batte. 
red; pillaged, rent aſunder, overrun, and had 
undergone all kind of deſtrudtion. And how- 
ever even in theſe later dayes, we have had 
ſome kind of ſhew of hope in ſome one, where- 
by we might have conjectur d. that he had been 
ordained for the deliverance hexeof, yet it 
prov'd afterwards, that in the very height of 
all his actions he was curb'd by fortune, inſo- 
much that — 1 countrey remaining as it 
were withour life, attends ſtill for him that 
ſhall heal her wounds, give an end to all rhoſe 
pillagings and ſackings of Lombardy, to thoſe 
robberies and raxations of the K ingdome, and 
of Tuſcany, and heal them of their ſoars, now 
this long time gangren'd. We ſee how ſhe 

makes her prop 
one to redeem her from theſe Barbarous cru- 
elties and inſolencies. We ſee her alſo wholly 
xeady and diſpoſed to follow any colours, pro- 
vided there be any one rake them up. Nor do 
we ſee at this preſent, that ſhe can look for o- 
ther, than your Illuſtrious Family, to become 
Cheifrain of this deliverance, which hath 
now by its own vertue and Fortune been ſo 
much exalred , and favored by God and the 
Shur ch, whereof it now holds rhe Principa- 
Iiry : and this ſhall not be very hard for you to 
do, if you fhall call ro mind the former acti- 
ons, and lives of thoſe that are above named. 
And though thoſe men were very rare and ad- 
mirable, yet were they men, and every one of 
them began upon leſs occafion than this; for 
neither was theit enrerprize more juſt than 
this, nor mere eaſie; nor was God more their 
friend, than yours, Here is very great juſtige 
EY. or 


ers to God, that he ſend ſome . 
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for that war is juft, that is. 3 and 
thoſe armes are religious, when there is no 
hope leſt other where, but in them 1 
an excceding good diſpoſition t 


can there be, where ra \ pro | 
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made F thote orders, 
aim and direction to 83 
ſee extraordinary rhings without fo bets 


el by Gear? the ex was opened, a cloud 
guided rhe way, deyotion ed forth the 
waters, and itrain'd down Manna; all theſe 
things have concurred in your 1 the 
reſt is left for you to do. God will not do eve- 
ry. thing himſelf, that he may not rake from 
us our free will, and part of that glory that 
belongs to us. Neither is it a marvel, if any of, 
the aforenamed Tralians haye not been able to 
compaſz that, which we may hope your illuſtrĩ- 
ons family ſhall : thouth in * many revoluti- 
oh of Italy, and ſo many feats of war, ir 
may ſeem that the whole military vertue 
therein be quite extinguiſnt; for this ariſes 
from that the ancient orders thereof were not 
goodzand there hath ſince been none that hath 
known how to invent new ones. Nothing can 
ſo much honor a- man rifing. ane w, as new 
laws and new. ordinances deviſed by him: 
theſe things when they have a good founds- 
tion tiven them, and contain in them their que 
greatneſs, gain him reverence and admirationy 
and in ey their wants not the matter where 


in to introduce any forme. Here is great vertue. 


in the members, were it not wanting in the 
eads, Conſider in the ſingle fights that have 

been, and duels, how much the Italians have 

excel d ia their ſiren gh, aRiyity and addreſs; 
e 2 but 
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but when they come, to armies, they appear 
not, and all, xroceeds from, the weaknels of 
the Chieſtaines; for they that, underſiand the 
managing of theſe matters, are not obeycc; 
and every ne preſumes to underſtand ;hirher- 
to there having not been any one ſo highly rai- 
ſed either hy fortune ox vertue, as that o hers 
would ſubmit unto him. From hence procceds 
ir, that in ſo long time, and ſgmany. batr ls 
2 for zh Ja pats wears, hea there 
hath been af army, who! | Irglian, ty alwaics 
hath. had evil ſuccely 3 Y of the river Ta- 
T1: firft was witnefs, -afrerwards Alexandria, 
Capua, Genus, Vayla, Bolonia, Meftri. Your 
Illuſtrious family then being defirous to tread 
the footſteps of theſe Werthyes whoredeem'd 
their countreys, muſt above all things 2s the 
very foundation of the whole ſabrick, be -fur- 
wiſhed with ſoldiers of your on natives: be» 
cauſe yon cannot have more faithful, true, nor 
better ſoldiers; and though every one of them 
be good, all together they will become better 
when they ſhall find themſelves enter tained, 
commanded , and honored by their own 
Prince. Wherefore jr is neceſlary to provide 
for thoſe at mes, hereby to be able with the 
Ttalian valor to make a defence againſt forrei- 
ners. And however the Swiſſe infantry and 
Spenifh be accounted terrible; yet is there de. 
ect in both of them, by which a third order 
might not only oppoſe them, but may be con- 
ſulent to vanquiſ them: ſor the Spaniards are 
not able to indure the Horſe, and the Swiſſe 
are to ſeare the foor , when they incounter 
with them, as reſolyre in the fight is they; 
whereupon it hath been ſeen, and npon ex- 
perience ſhall he certain, that the Spaniards 
| arc 
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are not able to beare up againſt the French Ca- 
valery, ard the Swiſſes have been routed b 

the | Spaniſh Foot. And though touching this 
liſt, there hath not been any entire experi- 
er ce had, yet was there ſome proof thereof 
given in the battel of Ravenna, when the Spa- 
niſh Foot affconted' the Dutch batralions , 
which keep the ſame rank rhe' Swiſſes do, 
where the Spaniards with their nimbleneſs of 
body, aud the help of their targets entred 
in under their Pikes, and there flood ſafe to 
cffend.them , the Dutch men having no reme- 
dy: ind had ir: not been for the Cavalery rhac 
tuſnt iupon then, they had quite defeated 
them. There may then (the defect of the one 
and other of theſe two infantriesbeing diſ- 
coverd) another kind of them be anew or- 
dained, which may be able to make reſiſtance 
againſt the Worſe, and not fear the Foot, which 
ſhall not be a new ſort of armes, but change 
of orders. And rheſe are ſome of thoſe things 
which ordained a new , gain reputation and 
greatneſs to a new Prince. Therefore this occa«- 
ſion ſhould not be let paſs, to the end that Italy 
aſter ſo long a time may ſee ſome one redeemer 
of hers appear. Nor can I expreſs with what 
dear neſs of aſſection he would be received in 
all thoſęi cangtreùs which have ſuff:red by 
thoſe forrein ſcums, with what thirſt of re- 
venge, with what reſolution of fidelicy, with 
what piety, with what rears. Would any 
gates be ſhur again him ? Any people deny 

him obedience? Any enyy oppoſe, him? 
Would not every Italian fully conſent with 
him ? This government of the Barbarians 

ſtinks in every ones neſirils. Let your II- 
luſtrious Family then undertake this worthy 
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exployt with that courage and thoſe hopes 
wherewith ſuch juſt actions are to bearrempr- 
ed ; to the end that under your colours, this 
countrey may be enabled, and under the pro- 
tection of your fortune that ſaying of Petrarch 
be verify 


Fertu contr' al fuore 

Prendera I arme, & ſia il combatter corto : 
Che P antico valere 

Fe gli Italici cor non d anchor morto. 


Vertne *againſt fury ſhall advance the fighe, 
And it ck —=— ſoon thall 28 
For th' old Roman valor is not dead, 

Nor in th' Jtaliqns breſts extingwiſhed. 
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The life of Caſtruccio 


Caſtracani of Lucca, compoſed 
by Nicholas Machiavelli, and 


preſented to Z anobiglioudilmau- 
ti and Lingi Alomanni his very 
good friends. | | 


AN OBI and LINGT; 
my very good friends, ir 
ſeems a matter of great 
mervail to thoſe that 

take it into conſideration, 

; how that all they, or the 

greater of them,who 

> have effcited great things 

n this world, and borne up their heads 2. 

boye others their contemporaries, have taken 

their riſcs and births from obſcure and ba ſe 
beginnings , or ſuch as have been by fortune 
extraordmaarily afflicted. For all of them 
have been either expoſed to the mercy of ſa- 
vage creatures, or had ſuch baſe Sires, that 
as aſhamed of them, they have feigned them 
ſelyes ſons to Jupiter, or ſome other Diety 
who theſe have been, every one having knows 
ledge of many of them, we ſhall omit to re- 
late, as fuperfluous, yeelding racher diſtaſte 
than delight to the Reader. Lam iadecd of o- 
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pinion that it proceeds from hence, viz in 
that fortune willing to demonſtrate unto the 
World, that ſhe, and not wiſdome, gives men 
their grearneſs, therefore begins to ſhi w her 
\irength ar ſuch a time, when wiſdome can 
challenge no intereſt, but all rather is to be 
attribmed as- due to her alone. Caſtruccio Ca- 
fratani of Lucea was then one of thoſe, 
who in regard of the timey he liv'd in, and 
the City where. he was borne, effected very 
great matters, and had, as others in this kind, 
neither a very fortunate nor known birth, az 
in my further diſcourſe of his life it ſhall ap- 
pear : which I thought fir to bring ro memo. 
xy, as having found therein a ſubject of very 
at example, as well in regard of valor, as 
ortune. And I thought I might the better 
direct this diſcourſe unto you two, who of all 
that I know moſt delight in ſach glorious at- 
chicvements, I ſay then, that the Family of 
the Caftracani is reckoned among the noble 
Families of the City of Lucca, however that 
in theſe daies it be much decayed, according 
to the courſe of all other woridly things. Of 
this there was one Antony borne , who rook 
_—=_— him religious orders, and was a Canon 
of S. Michaels at Lucca, and in honor there- 
of was cntiruled Maſter Antony. had but 
one ſiſter, who Was married ro Fuonaccor ſo 
Cennami;but Bnonaccor ſo being dead, and ſhe re- 
maining a widow, berook her felf to lire with 
her brother, with intention not to marry any 

more. Mr. Antony had behind his houſe wher 
he dwelt, a vinyard,whereinto by reaſon of * 
vers gardens bordering thereupon on ſeycral 
fides, the paſſage was very ordinary. It happe- 
ned that one morning a little after the Sun rife, 
Dame 


| - .Caſtracani of Tn - Tay 
| Dame Diomra, for fo was Maſter Anton ler ſiſter 
called, waſking ur into The vineyard, as ſha 
was gathering ſome herbs; after the manner 
of women, to make 2 ſullet withall zſhe heard 
ſome kind of ruſſeling under i vine amongſt the 
| leaves, and caſting her eye that way, ſhe per- 
| ceived ſome little oy there, whercupon draw 
ing near to the noiſe , ſhe difeovert the hands 
and face of an inſant wrapt in the vine leaves, 
which ſeemed a: if it asked her aſſiſtuce : ſo 
that ſhe partly marvailing, perry ſrighred, 
full of pitty and amazemene; took it up in her 
armes, and having carried it home, and waſh'& 
ir, and ſwadled it in clean clouts; as they uſe 
children, at her rerutn preſented ir to Maſter 
Antony :- Who confidering the accident, and 
ſeeing rhe{thild; was as much am and 
compaſſionate az was hisſiſter: and adviſing 
together hat they ſhoutd doin this cafe, re» 
ſolved to bring ir up, he being a Prieſt, and 
ſhe nor having any children. Having then 
raken'a nurſe into the houſe, they nouriſhed | 
it with as / much cenderneſs.23 if it had been 
their own child; and cauſing it to be baptized, 
named it Caſtrucclo afrer the name of their 
own father. Caftruccio as he increaſed in years, 
ſo he grew in perſen and fgature, and in eve- 
ry thing he ſhewed wit and diſcretion : 'and 
| vickly, according to his age, he learned hat- 
| ever his Maſter Antony taught him: who pur- 
| poſing ro make him a Yrief}, and to turne over 


unto im his Canonicate, and his other beniſi- 
ces,inftruſted him in that way: but he found 
him not a ſubject fit for that regular life: For ſo 
| ſoon as Caſtruccie came to 14 years of age, 
he begzn to grow 2 little maſterful ! 


towards Mager Antony and Dame Dionora, ſo 
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thut ha ſtood no longeria fear of chem, laying 
aſide all Church books , he began to handle 
armes, and took not delight in any thing more 
ROD ne 
to run, leap, or 6 uch o- 
cher like exerciſes : herein he ſhewed ſuch 
courage and firength, that he far ſurpaſſed 
all othergof. his age; and if any time he gave 
himſelf to reading, be took ſure in no- 
thing elſe than diſcourſes of wars, and the 
actions of moſt — 1 
Maſter Antony was much greived at heart. In 
the Citty of Lucca there todwell a 
Gentleman of the Family Guinigi, call'd 
Maſter Francis,, who for fortunes, eſteem, and 
ralour, out went all others the Girizens of 
Tacca :'who was alwaies traind up in bearing 
of armes, and who had a long time ſerv'd 
under the Viſconnts of Milan; and becauſe 
he was 2 Gibelline, he was accounted of a« 
above all that followed that faction in 
Lucta. This man being then in Lucca, and 
—_— morning and evening with the reſt 
of the 
which is in the head of the Palace of S. Mi- 
ebael, being the prime place of Lusca, often» 
rimes ſaw Caifragcio uſing of choſe exerciſes 


with other lads of the toon, wherein I for- 


merly ſail he took delight;and perceiving that 
befides the maſtring of them, he held over them 
a kind of Princely authority, and that they a- 

ain loy'd and revercnc'd him, he became very 

efirous to know what he was, 'whereof being 
inform'd by ſome there preſeur, he beetme the 
more de ſirous to take him home to him; and 
calling him one day to him, ask d him, where 
he had racher liye, either in a Cavalicts houſe, 
ere 


s under the Governors Palace, 
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where he might learn to ride and uſe higarmes, - 
or abide ina Prieſts houſe, here nothing elſe 
were to be heard but their Offices and Males 2 
Maſter Francis perde d how much Caftreccie 
was cheared upon the mention of horſes and 
armes; yet he ſtanding a little out of counte. 
nance, Maſter Fran. is again encouraging him 
to ꝓeak, he anſwerd, that if his Patron would 
therewith be content, he could not have a 
greater pleaſure than to gait this calling 
of Pi ieſt, and betake himſelf to that of a ſol· 
dier. Maſter Francis was much ſatisfied with 
this reply : and in a ſhort time ſo negotiated 
in this matter, that Maſter Anteny gave him up 
to his charge, whereunto he was the rather 
moved by the lads inclina: ion, judging thereby 
that he could not hold him mach ex in hit 
former courſe. Caſtruccis then being prefer d 
from Mr. Antony Caſtracani the Prieſts houſe to 
the Palace of Mr. Francis Guinigi the Comma n- 
der, it was à marvail to think in how ſhort a 
ti me he atta ind to thoſe vertues and good qua- 
lities, which- are required in a c mpleat Cava- 
liere. Firſt he became an excellent horſeman #: 
for he was able to mannage the rougheſt horſe 
at caſe; and, though but a youth, in jauſts and 
tournaments he was of prime remerque; ſo 
that in any action of ſtrength or activity, none 
could exceed him. Theſe perfections beſides 
were ſeaſon d with ſuch manners, and good 
qualities, as that touching modeſty, it was i 
oredible how that either in word or deed 
gave no diftaſt to any; ts. his ſuperiors he yeel - 
ded reverence; he was modeſt with his. equal:, 
and pleaſant with his inferiors ; which gain'd' 
him favor, not only in the whole Family of: 
Guinigi, but alſoin the whole City of Lucce. Ie 
chanced: 
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chanced in thoſe times, Caſtru cio being now 
arrived to eighteen years of age, that the Gi- 
delia were chaſed by the Gxlfes from Pavia, 
in füvor of whom Maſter Francis Grxinigi was 
ſent for by the Viſcounty of Milan, with whom 
went Caftraccis, as he on whoſe ſhoulders lay 
the charge of the whole troops: in which im- 
ployment, Caſtruecio gave ſuch proofs of his 
Judgemenr. and courage, that nor one in this 
expedition gaind& much efteem as he, and his 
name became honorable, not only in Pavia, but 
throughout all Lombardy. Caſtruccio being then 
returnd to Lucca of far grea ter eſteem than be- 
fore his departure he Was; failed not (to his 
power) to gain himſelf friends, practiſing 
means to win them. But Maſter Francis Guini- 
7 now chancing to dye, and having left be- 

ind him 2 ſon named Paul of 13 yeart of 
age, appoimed Caſtruecis his Tutor, and the 
Governor of his eſtate; having firſt cauſed him 
to be called to him before his- death, and in- 
treated him, that he would rake upon him the 
eure to bring up his ſon with that faithfulneſs: 
he had found himſel{zand that what kindneſſes 
he could not return to the ſather, he would re- 
quite ro the fon: And now at length Maſter 
Francis Guinigi being dead, Caſtruccio left Tu- 
tor and Governor to Paul, grew in ſuch cre- 
dit and power, that the favor he was wont to 
find in Lucca, in ſome part was turned into 
envy, and he was calumniated by many, as 
ho they doubred had ſome projects upon a 
tyranny. Among whom the Principal was M. 
George Opixi, head of the Guelfes faction: This 
man hoping by the death of Mr Francis to re- 
man withent competitor in Lucca, thought 
chat Caſtracc;a, being leſt with that truſt, by 
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the grace & favor of his diſcreet carriage gaind 
him, had bereav'd himof all means to attain 
thereto; and hereupon ſowed many ſeeds of 
ſcandal agiinſt him, whereby to choak his well 
grown credit. Which at fiſt Eaftruccio diſdai- 
ned, bur afrerwar:ls grew jealous of it: for he 
thought that Maſter George would never reſt, 
till he had fo far diſgrac'd him with King Ro- 
bert of Naples his Lieuftenant, as ro cauſe him 
ro chaſe him our of Lucca. At that time there 
was one Uguccion of Fagginolo of Arezo, then 
Lord of Piſa, who by the Piſans was firſt cho- 
ſen for their commander, and afcerwards made 
himſelf cheir Lerd. Divers out · lawed Lucche- 
ſes of the Gibellin faction abode with Uguccios, 
whom Caſtruccio practiſed to reſtore again with 
Veuccions aid; and this defgn he communica- 
ted alſo with his friends at home, who could 
no way endure the Opizies — Having 
therefore giren order, as wasrequiſire, to this 
purpoſe, Caſtruccio fortiſied the rower of the 
Honeſti., and furniſhed ir with munition and 
tore of victuals whereby upon occaſion he 
might be able ro defend himſelf therein for 
ſome time :. and the night being come, which 
was agreed of-with Ugaccion, he gave the 
figne to him, Who was gone down into the 
plain with much people berween the moun- 
tains and Lucca; and having ſeen the ſignal, 
he came cloſe to Saint Peters gate, and fired 
the antiport: Caſlyuccio-on-the other (ide raiſed 
a great cry, calling the people to armes, and 
forced the gate on the other fide within : ſo 
that Uguccion entring with his men, forced 
the town, and ſlew Maſicr - George with all 
tho. of his family, and many others his 
fricnds and partiſans, and chaſed out the go 
vernox. 
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vernor, and changed the State of the City, 
as Vgnccion liked beft, to the great dammage 
thereof; for it appeard then, that there were 
above a hundred ilies chaſed out of Lucca, 
Thoſe that fled, part went to Florence, and 
part to Piſtoya, which Cities were then go- 
verned by the Guelfes faction; and hereupon 
became enemies ro Venccion and the 
Lucheſes. And upon this the Florentines and 
the reſt of the Guelfes thinking the Gibelliner 
faction grown too mighty in T. ſcany, accorded 
together to reſtore again theſe exiled Luccheſes, 
and having Levyed a huge army, they came to 
the vale of Nievole, and ſeizing upon Mount 
Catino, from hence they went to incampe at 
Mount Carlo, whereby to have the paſſage 
open to Lucca, Whereupon Uguccion having 
gathered a good army of Piſans and Luccheſes 
befides many Dutch horſe which he drew our 
of Lombardy, went to find the Florentines 
camp,which perceiving the enemies approach 
was removed from Mount Carlo, and ſetled be- 
tween Mount Catino and Peſcia; and Ugucei- 
on ſat dow under Mount Carle about ſome 
two miles of the enemy, where for ſome daies 
berween the - horſe of the two armies there 
paſſed ſome Might skirmithes : for Vguccion be- 
ing faln fick, the Piſans and Luccheſes refuſed 
to come to battel with the enemy. But Uguc- 
cions malady augmenting, he retired to mount 
Carlo for his recovery, and committed the 
charge of the army to Caſtruecio, which was 
the Gdelfes defiruttion/:'1for hereupon they 
took courage , eſteeming the Tnemies armies 
as left withour a head: which Caſtrucc io un- 
deritood, and lay ſtill ſome few dayes, the 
more to confirm this their opinion, 1 
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fhew of ſeare „ and not ſuffering any one to 
goe out of the trenches: and on the othet ſide 
the Guelfes the more they ſaw this feare , the 
more inſolent they became, and every day 
being orderd for fight , they preſented them - 
ſelres before Ceftruccios army, who thinkin 
he had now enough , emboldned them , an: 
having had full notice of wharorder they kept. 
reſolved to come to the tryall of eday : and 
firſt with his ſpeeches he confirmd his ſoldiers 
courage, and ſhrewd:them the victory. certaine, 
if they would follow his directious. Caſtruccio 
had ſcene how the enemy had plac'd all his 
ſtrength in the body of the army, the weak t 
ſort in the wings thereof: whereupon he did 
the cleane contrary;fer he put his beſt ſoldiers 
in his wings, and his ſlighteſt people in the 
body :and iſſuing out of his trenches with this 
order,ſo ſoone as everhe came within view of 
the enemy, hich ſolently , as before they had 
wont, came to find them out, he commanded 
that thoſe ſquadrons in the middle ſhould goe 
on leiſurely, but that the reſt ſhould movewirh 
ſpeed, inſomuch that when they came to ĩoyne 
battell with the enemy, onely the wings of 
each army ſoughr, and the tr oops in the middle 
ſtoock unimployd, becauſe the middle parc of 
Caſtruccio gar my had lagguerd ſo much be- 
hind, that the enemyes body had not yet 
reach'd tothem:and thus the ableſt of Caſtrucs 
cjo's army came to fight with the weakeſt of 
the enemies, and the enemies ſtrength lay 
idle, not able to endam mage thoſe they were 
td encounter with, nor could they ayd any of 
their owne party: ſo char without much 
difficulty, the enemies two wings were 
both put to flight, and they in the —_— 
cei 
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ſeeing themſclves left naked on each ffanke, 
witheut having whereupon-to ſhew their 
valour, fled likewiſe. The four and the 
flaughter were great: for there were ſhine 
above ten thonſand men, with many Officers, 
and great Cavaliers of the Guelfes faction 
throughout all Tuſcany, and many Pri: ces 
who came thither in favour of them: to 
wit, Peter, King Roberts Brother, and 
Charles his nephew, and Fhilip Lord of 
Taranto : but of Caftruccis's ſide they came 
not to above three hundred : among which 
Francis Uguccions ſonne was ſlaine + who 
being young and over-venturcus, Was 
killd ar the fiſt onſer, This overthrew 
much augmented Caſtruccio's credit, ſo that 
Dęuccion grew ſo jealous and ſuſpitious of 
his one State, that he continually buſied 
his brains how to bring him to deſtruction; 
thinking with himſelfe that that victory 
had rather taken his power from him, chan 
ſerled it: and being in this thought, while he 
awaired-ſome fair colour to effect his deſignes, 
it hippned that Pieragnolo Michaeli was ſlaine 
in Lucca, a man of good worthand eſteeme, 
and the Aſſaſſrne fled into Caſtruceie's houſe :; 
where the Captaines and Serjeants going to 
apprehend him, were affonred, and 
hindred by Caſtruccio, ſo that the murtherer 
by his ayd elcaped , which thing Uguccion , 
who was then at Piſa, hearing, and: 
deeming then he had juſt occaſion to puniſh 
him, calld unto his owne. ſonne Neri, to 
whom he had now given the- command of 
Lucca, and chirgd him, that under colour of 
inviting Caſtraccie, he ſhould lay hold on him, 
and put him to death, Whereupon Caftrucezs 

| going 
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going familiarly into the commanders 
pallaces, nor fearing any injury , was firſt by 
Neri entertaind at ſupper, and afterwards 
{ciſed on, And Neri dcubring, leſt by putting 
him to death, without any publick juſtification 
the people might bee inraged , kept him alive, 
till he were better informd by Uguccion what 
was farther to be done in that caſe: who 
blaming his fonnes ſlowneſle and cowardiſe, 
for the diſpatching hereof went out of Piſa 
with four hundred Horſe towards Lucca: and 
hardly yet was he arriv'd at the Baths , bur 
the Piſans took armes, and ſlew Uguccions 
Lieutenant, and the reſt of his family, that re- 
maind ar Piſa, and made Count Gaddo of 
Gerardeſca their Lord : Vguccion before he 
came to Lucca, had notice of rhis aceident be- 
falne in Piſaʒ yet thought be it not fir to turne 
back, leſt the Luccheſes, like as the Piſans , 
ſhould alſo ſhar their gates agaiaſt him. But 
the Luccheſes underſtanding the chance at Piſa 
notwithſtanding that Uguceion was enterd 
Lucca, taking this occaſion to free Caſtruce?o , 
firſt began at their meetings in the Piaxxe to 
ſpeake ſlightly of him, afterwards to make 
ome hub- bub, and from. thence came to 
armes,demanding Caſtruccio to be ſer free; in · 
ſomuch that Vgucc ĩon for feare of worſe,drew 
him out of priſon : Whereupon Caftruceis 
ſuddenly rallying h's friends, with the peoples 
favour made an aſſiult upon Uguccion who 
finding no other remedy, fled rhence witn his 
friends, and ſo went into Lombardy to the 
Lords of Scala, where aſterwards he dy'd 
poorly. But Caſtruccio being ofa priſoner be- 
come as Prince of Lucca, prevaild 'fo by his 
friends,and with this freſh gale of the pores, 
JYOuTr 
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fayour that he was made Generall of their 
Forces for a yearez which beiug compaſſed, to 
gaine himſelfe further credit in armes, he 
purpoſd to recover for the Luccheſes ſeycrall 
rownes which rebelld after Uguccions de- 


parrue, and went alſo by the Piſans favour , 


with whom he had enterd into league at the 
campe, to Serexana; and to wigne that he 
had built over ita fert, which, being after · 
wards changed by the Florentines , is now 
calld Serex anello, and in two monthes ſpace 
tooke the towne, and afterwards in ſtrength 
of this credit, he wonne Maſſa, Carrara, and 
Lavenza, aud in ſhort time all Lunigiana : and 
to ſtop the paſſage that comes from Lomb arby 
into Luginiana, he rooke Pontremoli and drew 
out thence Mr. Anaſtaſia Paliviciniwho was 
Lord thereof. Returning then to Lucca with 
this victory, he was met by the whole people: 
whereupon Caſtruccis reſolving not to deferre 


longer to make himſclfe Prince, by meanes of 


Paxxino of Poggio Puccinello of Perc ico, Franciſco 
Bocranſecebi, and Cecco Guinigi at that time of 
great repute in Lucca, but corrupted by him, 
made himſelf Lord thereof, and ſo ſolemnely 
and by reſolution of the people was elected 
2 rince. At this time Frederch of Baviere 
ing of the Romans came into Italy to take the 
Tmpexiall crown, whom Caſtruccis made his 
friend, and went to him with five Hundred 
Horſe, having left for his Lieutenant at Lucca 
Paulo Guinigi, whom in remembrance of his 
father, he made account of as his owne child. 
Caſtruccio was entertaind rery honourably by 
Frederick, who gave him many priviledges, 
and e him his 3 in Tuſeany, 
and becauſe the Piſans expelld * 
9 


ds of Gerardeſea , and for feare of him askd 


up allthe ofhis one city end coun 


ſucceurs of Frederick, he made Caſtruccio their 
Lord, whom the Piſans accepted for fears of 
the Guelfes faction, and is particular becauſe 
of the Florentines. Frederick then being re- 
rurned into Germany, and having leſt ar Rome 
2 governour for his affairs in Italy, all the 
GibelFins as well Tuſcans as Lomdarbs that 
followd the Imperial faction, had their recourſe 
to Caſtraccio, and each promiſd him the Prin- 
cipality of their native country; provided 
that by his meanes they might be reſtord: 
among whom was Matth:o Guid? , Nardo 
Scolare, Lapo VUherti , - Geroxzi Mardi 
and Piero Buonacorſs , all Gibelins , and 
outlawd Florentines : and Caftruccio plotting 
by hElpe of cheſe, and with his owne forces to 
become Lord ofall Tuſcany, to gaine himſelfe 
credit the more, entred into amity with Mr, 
Metthem Viſcotj Prince of Milan : and traind 


to armes; and becauſe Lu-ca hid five gates 
divided the country into five parts, armd 
them, and diſtributed them under Capraines 
and colours, fo that on a ſudden he was able 
to bring together above twenty thouſand men 
into the field, beſides the help he might have 
from Piſa. He then being environd with theſe 
forces and freinds, it fortun d that Mr. Mars 
theo Viſconti was afſayled by the 'Guelfes of 
Pia'uza; who had driven out the Gibellins, in 
whoſe behalfe the Florentines and King Robert 
had ſent the ir troopes. Whereupon Mr. Mat- 
theo intreated Caftruccio to affaile the Fleren- 
tinet, that they being conſtraind to defend their 
owne homes, ſhould call back their men out of 
Londarby.So Caftruccio with a good wy 
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entred th: Vale Arno, took Fucachie, an! St. 
Minia'o wick great dammage of the country; 
and upon th s ocſion rhe Florentines were 
forCc'a vo eall hack their troopes : who were 
hardly returnd into Tuſcany , but Caſtruccie 
was compeld upon another neceſſity to haſie 
back to Lucca, And in that City the Family of 
Poggio being. of ſuch power and authority as 
that it had made Caſtruccio not only great, but 
Prince alſo, and not taking themſelves to have 
been requited as they had deſervd, agreed 
with other Families of Lucca ta move the city 
to rebellion, and to chace Caſtruccia thence; 
whereupon taking occaſion one morning 
they came armd upon the Deputy, whom 
Caftruccio had there ordaind ever Juſtice, and 
ſlew him, and further purpoſing to raiſe the 
people to commoriun 3 Steven of Poggio an 
arcient and peaceable man, who had no hand 
at all in this conſpiracy, GRE: be- 
fore them, conſtrain'd his friends by his 
autority amongſt them, to lay.afide their arms 
offer ing hinaſclie to mediate with Caitruccio 
for them, that he ſhould ſatisfie their deſires. 
Thus they layd down their armes, but not 
with greater diſcretion than they had taken 
them up; for Caftraccio having had Harice of 
theſe novelties befalne in xuccs , without 
making any delay, with part of his troops, 
learing Paul Guinigi Commander of the 
reſidue, came thence to ſucca, where having 
found the tumult appeaſd 2 his expect 
ation, deeming he might with rhe more caſe 
ſecure himſelſe, diſpoſed thoſe of his party in 
ſeverall places, as. beſt was for his tur ne. 
Steven of Poggio thinking with himſelfe, that 
Caftruccio was beholding to him, went to him 

>” a 


and intreated, not for himſelfe, becauſe he 
thought it no way needfull for himy but for 
the others of hs. Family, prayirg that many 
things he would pardon, in reip« of their 
youth, and many things in regard of the an- 
cient ami: y,and obligation he had to the whole 
kindred. Wherunto Caſtraccio anſwered 
courteouſly, and bid him be of good cheere , 
and told him that he received more content 
the tumult was appcaſed, than he had had 
trouble that it was rayſed, and perſwaded 
Steven to cauſe them all to come to him, ſay- 
ing, that he thank'd Grd he had given him 
oppottunity to make a ſhew of his clemency, 
and bounty. They ali then preſenting them- 
ſelves upon St.vens word and Caitruccios,were 
together with Steven impriſond, and put to 
death. Iu this meane while the Florentines had 
recoverd S. Aixiato; whereupon Caſtruccio 
thought fir to ſlay that war : conſidering that 


as yet he was nor ſecure of Lucca, being that 


he could norſaf:ly part from he me; and have- 
ing cauſd the Florentines to be felt whether 
they would ad mit of atruce, he found them 
eaſily yeelding thereto; for they alſo were 
weary of the char ge, and deſirous to ſtop the 
expence. Whereupon they made a truce, of 
two yeares , and that every one ſhould keep 
what they had gotten, In the meane while 
Caſtruccio being freed from the war, that he 
mighr not again incurre thoſe dangers and 
hazards which formerly he kad run, under 
divers colours and pretences, cut off all choſe. 
in Lucca, Who could have any ambition to 
to aſpite to the Principality, and pardoned 
not one of them, depriving them of their 
Country and Fortunes, and theſe he could 


get 
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get in his clutches, of their lives : aſſirmins 
that he bad found it by experience, that non© 
of them would abide true; and for his better 
ſafeguard, built a Fortreſſe in Lacta, and made 
uſe of the materials of their Towers , whom 
he had banifh'd and murdred. While ¶ aſtruccis 
was thus quiet wich the Florentines, and that 
he firengrhened himſelfe in Lucca, hefail'd 
not to do all that he could, without entring 
into open hoſtility to increaſe his greatneſſe: 
and having a great deſire to rake Piſteya, think- 
ing with himſelfe that by the poſſeiſiou of that 
City, he had gotten one foot into Florence, 
gain'd himſelfe by divers wayes the whole 
mountaine to friend, and by the factions he 
made in Piſteya, ſo behav'd himſclfe,thar every 
one rely d much on him. At that time the 
City was divided ( as always it was )) into the 
Bianchi and Neri; head of the Bianchi was 
Baſtiano of Poſſente 3 and of the Neri, James 
of Gia: each of which held ftreighr correſpon- 
dence with Caſtrueio, & one defir'd to expell 
the other, ſo that the one and the other 
after many ſuſpicions came to blowes; Fames 
made himſelſe firong at the gate towards 
Florence. Baſtiane at that towards Lucca, and 
the one and the other of them relying more 
upon Caſtructio, than upon the Fleremines, 
judging him more ready and quick of difpatch 
in any thing touching the warre, each of them 
ſent to him 1 ayd:which Caſtruceio 
promis d to them 
that he would come in perſon, and telling 
Baſtiano, he would fend Paul Guinięi his Fo- 
ſter ſon: and appointing a ſer time, ſent Paul 
by way of Peſcia, and himſelfe went frage 
on to Piſfleya; ſo cht about midnight, for thus 
was 


th, letting James know 
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was it agreed be tween Caſtruccio and Paul, 
mey both arrived at Piſfoya and there receiv'd 
as friends: being both entred, hen Caſtruccis 
found his time, he gave the watchword to 
Paul, whereupon he flew James of Gia, and 
the other Baſtians of Poſſente; and all their 
partakers were partly taken, partly ſlaine, 
whereupon they forced Piftyya without 
refiſtance 3 and for the government of the 
rowne, Caſtruccio conſtrained the people to 
yeeld him obedience,remi:ting to them many 
old debrs and dutyes, and thus did he to the 
whole Country there abouts, Who all flock't 
together: partly to ſee the new Prince, ſo that 
every one fraught with hopes, or admiring 
his valour, ſet kis heart at reſt. It happened 
about this time, that the people ef Rome 
mutinyed upon the extreame dearth of ꝓro- 
viſion there , which was cauſed by the Popes 
abſence, who was then at Avignan, and th 
blamed the Germane government, inſomuc 
that every day murders and other diſorders 
were commitred,which Henry the Emperours 
Deputy could no way remedy; whereupon 
he had a great ſuſpicion that the Romanes - 
would call in King Robert of Naples,and chace 
him from Rome, and £2 reſtore it to the Pope: 
And having no nearer Allie, whom he could 
make recourſe unto, than CaFruceie, he ſent 
to intreat him, hat he would be pleaſed, nor 
only to ſend him aid, hut to come himſelf alſo 
in perſon. Caſtuccio thought this voyage was 
no way to be put off, as well to render ſome 
ſervice of merit to the Emperour , as becauſe 
nowthe Emperour was abſent from Rome, 
there was ſome necciliry of it: leaving Paul 
Guinigi at Lucca, he went thence with two 
hundred 
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hundred horſe ro Rome, where he was enter- 
tain d by Henry, with very much honour; and 
his preſence in a ſhert time gave ſo much 
credit to the Tmperials, that without blood or 
other violence, all things were wel quietcd : 
for Caſtruccis having cauſed a good quantity of 
corne to be brought by ſea out of the Countey 
abeut Piſa, rock away all occafion of offence. 
Afrerwards, partly by admoniſhing, partly by 
chaſtfing the cheif Officers of Rome, he reduc'd 
them freely under Henries governments & Ca- 
ſtruccio was created a Roman Senator, beſides 
many other honors he received of the people, 
and that. Order he tock with very great 
pomp, putting on « gown of cloth of tiſſue 
with great letters before to this purpoſe , This 
man is what it pleaſes God; and again behind, 
And ſhall be what God will, In this mean while 
the Flerentines , who were diſpleaſed that 
Caſtruecio during the truce, had made himſelf 
Lord of Piftoya, devis'd whch way they 
mighr make ir rebel, which by reaſon of 
his abſence, they thought might eafily be 
effected. Amongſt the baniſhed Piſtoye ſes, who 
were then ar Florence, there was Bald Cocchi, 
end James Baldini, both men of authority, 
and ready for any hazard. Theſe men held 
correſpondence with ſome friends they had 
within; ſo that with the Florentines helpe 
they entred by night into Piſtoya, and chaced 
thence Caſtrucc ios friends and officers, and 
ſome of them they ſlew, and reſtored the Ci. 
ty her liberty, which news much diſpleaſed 
Caſtruccio; ſo that having taken leave of Hen- 
ry, he came with his men by great dayes jour- 
neys to Latce. The Florentines when they had 
word of Caftruccios return, thinking he 
would 
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Would not rake much reſt, reſoly'd to prevent 
him, and with their forces to enter firſt into the 
Vale of Nievola, before him: ſuppoſing,rhar if 
they firſt made themſelves maſters of that val. 
ley, they ſhould cut off from him all means 
of poſſibility to recover Piſtoya; and ſo having 
put in order a great army of all the friends of 
the Guelfes faction, they came into the terri- 
tory of Piſtoya. On the other fide, Caſtruccis 
came with his troops to Mount Carlo, and 
having learned where the Florentines army 
was, determined not to meet them in the plain 
of Piſteya, nor to attend them in the plain of 
Pſecia, but if it might be, to encounter them 
in the ſtraight of Saravalla; deeming that by 
bringing his defigne to paſs, he ſhould ſurely 
gain the victory; for he underſtood the Fle- 
rentines had got together ſome forry thouſand 
men, and he had made choyce of ſome twelve 
thouſand out of all his; and however he was 
confident of his own induſtry, — yalor, 
yet doubted he, leſt if he fer on them in 2 
large place, he might be environ d by the 
multitude of the enemies. Saravalla is 2 
Caſtle between Peſcia and Piſtoya, plac't upon 
a hill that ſhuts in the Vale of Vievole, not 
upon the very paſſage, but above to that ſome 
two bow-ſhots of the place, by which a man 
paſſes, is more ſtraight than on the ſudden 
for of every fide ir riſes gently but in a ftraighr 
manner, eſpecially upon the hill, where the 
waters are divided; ſo that twenty men on the 
one ſide and the other would wholly poſſeſs ir. 
In this place Caſtruccio had a defigre to en · 
counter with the enemy, as well becauſe his 
ſmall troops ſhould have the advantage, as not 
to diſcoyer the enemy but juſt upon the ſkir- 

Ff miſh, 
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miſh, ſeating1cſt his nen ſeeiig re number of 
the enemies, ſhould be ſtartled. MY. Manfredi 
of the, German nation, Was then Lord of the 

le of Saravalla, w hg before that Caſtruc- 
cio was Lord of Fiſtaya, had been leſt in that 
Caſtle, as in a place that was neuter between 
the Luccheſes and Piſtoyeſes: nor afterward 
befel it either of them to offead him, he pro- 
miſing to abide neuter, and not to apply him- 
ſelf to the one or the othr: So that for this 
cauſe, an1 for that the ſituation Was ſti ong, 
he had kept himſelſ thus: but upen this acci- 
dent Caſtruccio became deſitous to . poſt-fs this 
place. And having very near acquaintance 
with ane of che inhabitants of the place, he 
ſo appointed his -buſipeſs with him, that te 
night before the. skicmiſh was to begin, he 
ſhould. take into the town 400 men of his, 
and ſlay. the commander; and abiding thus 
Prepared, he ſtirred not his army from Mount 
Carlo, the more to encourage.the Florentines to 
paſs, who, becauſe they defired to carry th.war 
far of from Piſtoya,and tobring it into the Vale 
of Nie vole, cncamped under faravalla, with 
intention the day following to paſs the hill, but 
Caftiac/to;having withour'any noyſe taken the 
Caſtle 1a the righr,pxried from Mount Carlo a- 
bout re arrived in the mor- 
ning at the foot of Saravalla, ſo that at the ſame 
inſtant both the Florentines and he began to a- 
ſcend the ſide of the hill. Caſtruccio had ſent his 
infantry by the rode way, & a troopof 400 Horſe 
he had ſent upon the left hand towards the 
Caſtle:on the other fide the Flerentines had ſent 
400 horſe before them, and aſter thoſe their 
foot moved, not any way thinking they ſhould 
find Caſtrucc i: upon the top of the hillʒ - they 

new 
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knew nothing of that he had made himſelf 
meſter of the Caſtle. Thus at unawares the 
Florentine Horſe having gar to thetop of the hill 
diſcovered C aftruccics Foot, ard were ſo near 
approached then, that they had hardly time 
to lace on their helmets. Theſe men then that 
were unprovided, being aſſaild by the others 
that were prepared, and in order, were 
fiercely ſet upon, and with much adoe made 
reſiſtance. and indeed ſome few of them made 
head a while: but ſo ſoon as the noyſe hereof] 
deſended into the Florenti ies camp, all was ſull 
of confuſion. The Horſe were op preſſed by 
the Fco:;z the Foct by the Horſe, andtheir 
carriages; the Commanders becauſe of rhe 
ſtraifneſs of the place could neither ad- 
vance nor retire: ſo that no man in this con- 
fuſion knew Nhat could cr ſhould be- done: 
inſomuch that the Horſe which were at 
blowes with the enemies Foor, were cut ro 
pieces, and they not able to defend themſelves 
becauſe the malignity of the ſcite dict not ſuffer 
them, yet made they reſiſtance more of ne- 
celſity than of valer; for being hemmed in 
by the mountains on both ſides behind by their 
friends, and before by their enemies, they 
had ro way open for flight, Hereupon Ca- 
ftruccio having perceived that his troops were 
not able to break the enemy, ſent a thouſand 
Foot by way ef the Caſtle, cauſing them to de- 
ſend with the 400 Horſe which he had ſent be- 
fore, ho ſtruck them ſo radely upon the flank 
that the Florentines unable longer to reſiſt char 
violence, vanquiſht rather by the place than 
by the enemy, all cook them ts flight; and 
the flight began from rhoſe who were behind 
towards Pi, who diſperſing — 
Ff 2 all 
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All along the plain, every dne where he 
beſt could, provided for his ſafeguard. This de- 
feat was very great and bloody; many Com- 
manders were taken, among which was Ban- 
dino of Roſſi , Franceſco Brunnelleſchi, and 
Fobn of Teſa, all noble Florentines, and many 
other Tuſcans, beſides divers of the Kingdom 
of Naples, who being ſent by King Robert in 
favor of the Guelfes , ſerved under the 
Florentines. The Piſtoyeſes hearing of this 
rout, without delay chafing out the faction 
of the Guelfes, yeelded themſelves to Ca- 
Nrucc io. Who not contented herewith, took 
#iato, and all the Caſtles of the plain, as well 
on this as on the other fide of Arno, and ſet 
himſelf down with his army in rhe plain of 
Perettola ſome two miles off from Florence, 
where he abode _ dayes to divide the 
ſpoyle, and to feaft for joy of the victory 
gotten, cauſing moneys to be ſtamped in ſcorn 
ef the Florentines, and races to be run by 
horſe- men and queans: neither faild he to 
endeavor to corrupt ſome noble Citizens, 
to open to him in the night the gates of lo- 
rence; but the conſpiracy being diſcovered, 
they were taken and beheaded, among whom 
was Thomas Lupacco, and Lambertuccio Fre- 
ſcobaldi. Hereupon the Florentines being 
affcighred upon his defeat, hardly knew any 
remedy to preſerve their li z and to the 
end they might be ſure of ayd, ent Ambaſſa- 
dors to Robert King of Naples, to give him the 
City, and the Dominion thereof, Whick that 
King accepied of, not ſo much for the honor 
the Florentine: had done him, as for that he 
knew well how much itimported his State 
that the Guelfes ſaction ſhould — the 
care 
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State of Tuſcany : and having agreed with the 
Florentines to have of them two hundred they. 
ſand Florentmes by the year, he ſent Charles 
his ſon with four thouſand Horſe to Florence: ſo 
that the Florentines were ſomewhat eaſed of 
C aftruccios troops: for. they were conſtraind 
to leave their territories ind to goe to Piſa, 
there to repreſs a conſpiracy made againſt 
him by Benediffo Lanfranſcht,. one of the 
cheif of Piſa, who not being able. toendure 
that his native countrey ſhould be enthralled 
to a Luccheſe, conſpired againſt him, plotting 
to ſeize upon the Cittadel, and to chaſe our 
rhe garriſon, and to ſlay thoſe of Caſtraccio's 
party. Bur becauſe in ſuch matters, if the 
imall number be fit ro keep the ſecret, yet 
ſuffices ir not to put it in execution: while he 
went about to gain more men to this pur poſe, 
ſome there were that bewrayed his plot to Ca- 
Fruccio : neither paſſed this diſcovery wi hout 
the infamy of Boni fac io Cerchi and John Guidi- 
Florentines, who were near neighbors to Pi- 
ſa ; whereupon Benedr#o being layd hand on, 
was put ro death, and all cha ref of that fa- 
mily banifhr, and many other Noble Citizens 
beheaded : and thinking with himſelf that 
Piftoya and Piſa were not very faithfull unto 
him, he took care both by his Induſtry and 
forces to ſecure himſelf thereof: which gave 
leiſure to the Florentines to recover their 
ſtrength, and to be able to attend the returi 
of Charles: who being arrived, they deter- 
mined to loſe no longer time, and gatherd a 
grear number of men; for they called * 
ther to their zyd in a manner all the Guelfe! 
im Italy, and made an exceeding great army: 
of more than 3000 Foot, and r000o Horſe, 
Ff3 and. 
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- and having adviſed, which were firſt to be 
aſſaild, either Piſtoya or Piſa, they reſolved it 
were better ro. ſer firſt upon Piſa,being a thing 
more fikely co ſucceed, byreaſon of the late con- 
ſpiracy there, as alſo of more profir, deeming 
tif Piſa were once gotten, Piſtoya would 
ſoon render it ſelf. The Florentizes then going 
forth with this army in the beginning of May 
97328, ſuddenly took Laftra Signia, Mount 
Lupo, and Empoli, and came with their army 
to St. Miniats; Caſtiruccio. on the other part 
pertciving this great army, iich the Fhren- 
tines had brought againo him, was nothing 
ſtartled, but rather thought that this was the 
time, when Fortune was to give him in his 
hand the whole dominion of Tuſcany, belee- 
vIng they ſhould haye no better ſucceſs in 
this of Piſa, than formerly they had in thar 
of Serravalle; and that now they could not 
hope to repair themſelves again, as then; 
whereupon aſſcmbling ewenty thouſand Foot 
and 4000 - Horſe, he brought his array to Fuc- 
chio, and ſent Paul Guinigi with $000 Foot 
to Piſa. Fucchio is ſeared in a ſtronger place | 
than any other Caſtle, upon the territory of | 
Piſa, becauſe it is in the midſt between the | 
Coſeiana and the Arno, and a little raiſed from 
the plain; where he abiding ,. the enemies 
were not able, unleſs they divided their ar- 
my iato two parts; to hinder his proviſion 
either from Lucca, or Piſa; neither could 
they but upon diſadvanta ge either come upon 
him, or goe towards Piſa: for in one caſe, 
Sale be incloſed in, the midſt between 
a 
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Laſtruccios troops, and thoſe of - Piſa; in the 
other caſe, haying the Arn to paſs, they could 
not do it with the enemy on their backs, with- 
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our very gErcat danger, And C aſtruceio for their 
encou.agement,to undertake the paſſage, had 
not placed himſelf With his troops. along the 
bank of Arno, but a little ade bear vntò the 


Walls of Fucchie, and hug le diftance'enongh 


bet wee the River and lm. The Florenfihes 
havisg,gotten St. Miniato, adviſed Whether 
were. io be done, either to-gcety Pf, ox to 
find out Caſtruccis; aul having mcaſured the 
difficulties of both courſes, they feſolved ro 
goe and inyeſt him; the river Arno was ſo low 
that,aman A Be Wadde Gvgl 1; but yet not ſo, 
but that ihe wiapiry, was Weile ke 100Kers, 
and, the Hor ſe even. tothe faddle. Upon ſthe 
tenth, day then of; June, in the morning, the 


Florentines in battel array, cauſed part of their 


Caralery to begin to pals, and a body of ten 
thouſand Foot. Caffruccio who ſtood ready, and 
intent te what he had in his mind to do, with 
a hattalion of five thouſand, Foot, and three 
thanſaud Horſe fell upon them neither gave 
he them any time to get out of the water but 
that he was at blowes with them; he ſent a 

= ar med Foot up by the bauk on 
that part, under the Arno, and a; thonſand 2. 
bove it, the Florentines Foot were much di- 
ſtreſſed, with the water and weight of their 
armes, nor had, ihey all yer gt over, the 
Sandee gebn r Wen ſome of the 
Horſe had ꝓaſſed, by realon Jar they had 
mond the bottom of the Au, they made 
the paſſage the uneaſier for them that came af- 
ter them; for the bottom proving 'rotten and 
miry, ſome of the Horſe: came over and over 
on their riders, and man ſtuck, ſo ſaſꝭ in che 
mud that they were there fable 12 0 1 
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. culry to paſs on that part, cauſed them to re. 


ure and make proof of a higher part of the 


river, whereby to find a ſounder botrom, and 
the channel more favorable fer their paſ- 


ſage: againſt whom thoſe whom Caſtrucc io 


had ſent under the bank, made reſiſtauce, who 
- of Reo with targets and darts, in 
zheir hands, with huge outcries, wounded 
them both in the face and breſt, inſomuck that 
the horſes affrighted both with the cryes and 
Itroaks, would in no wiſe paſs forwards, but 
fell foule one upon anotherʒthe fight between 
Cafhucio's men. and thoſe that were alread 
paſt, was ſharp and terrible, andd of ca 

e there fell many, and every one uſed all 
His skill and flrength to overcome his adverſa- 
ry. Caſtruccio's men would force them 
back into the river; the Florentines ſtriv'd 
to put forwards to make place far others, that 
being come forth of the water, they might 
be able to ſtand to the fightr, ro which obſtina- 
cy there was added the Captains encourage- 
ments. Caſtrucio put fis men in mind, 
that theſe were the ſame enemies, which but 


a lictle while ago they had beaten at Seravalle. 


The PFlerentines reproached theirs, that they 
being many, ſhould ſuffer a few to overcome 
them. But Caſtruccio perceiving that the fight 
laſted, and that his own and his adverſaries 
were well wearied, and that on each fide 
many were hurt and ſlain, he ſent out ano- 
ther band of five thouſond Foor, and when 
he brought them up to the very back of his 
own that fought, he gave order that they be- 
ſore ſhoul d open, and wheele aboyr, one on 
the right hand, the other on the left, and ſo 
retire 5 which thing done gave reom to the 
Florentines 
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Florent ines to advance and gain ſome ground: 
But when once they came to handy blowes, 
the freſh men with choſe that were tir d, they 
ſtaid not long ere they forc'd them back inro 
the river, between the Horſe of the onefide; 
and the other, yet there was not much advan- 
tage: whereupon Caftruccio knowing his own 
infetior,hadgiven order tothe leaders, that they 
ſhouid cnly maintain fight, zs he that hopedto o- 
vercome the Foot;zwhich done, he might be able 
with more caſe to overcome the Horſe ; which 
out as he purpoſed : for having ſeen the Foor 
forc'd back into the river , he ſent the reſt 
of his infantry - againſt the enemies Horſe, 
who with lances and darts wounding them 
and the Cavalery alſo preſſing them wich 
greater fury, put chem to flight. The Floren- 
tine Commanders ſeeing the difficulty that 
their Horſe had to paſs, ſtrove to make their 
Foot paſs on that part beneath the river, to 
fight with the flank of Caſtruccio c troops. Bur 
the channel being deep, and all above already 
poſſeſt by his men, all this prov'd vaim; 
Whereupon the whole army was put to 
rout, to Caſtruccio's great glory and honor, 
and of fo great a multitude there eſcap'd not 
a' third. Many Chiefrains were taken, and 
Charles ſon of King Robert, rogerher with 
Michaelangelo Falconi; and Faddeo of the Albi 
xi Florengine Commiſſaries, fled thence to Ems 
poli, The ſpoyl taken was grea', the ſlaughter 
exceeding great, as a man may imagine in ſuck 
and ſo great a conflict : for of the Florentine ar- 
my 20231, & of Caſtruccio's part 1570 were left 
dead upon the plate. But Fortune being enemy 
to his glory, hen as ſhe ſhould have given him 
life, took it from him, and interrupted thoſe 
Ff 5 deſignes 


— 
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deſignes which-he'a long time before had pur- 
poſed to put ia eſſect: neither could any 
thing bot death hinder him. Caſtruccio had 
toyld himſelf all that day in the barrel, when 
at the end thereof all weary and ſweaty, he 
ſtayd about the port of Fucchio, to attend the 
ſoldiers, as they ſhould return from the victo- 
ry, and in perſon receive and thank them, 
and partly if perad venture any thing ſhould 
ariſe from the enemics, that they had made 
head in any place, he might be ready to give 
order thereto : judgeing it che office of a 
good Commander, to be the firſt to get a horſe. 
back, and the laſt co light off. Whercupon he 
ſtand ing expoſed to a wind, which ordinari- 
ty about mid-day riſe: upon the Arno, and u- 
ſes to be peſtiſerous, he was all over chil'd, 
Which thing not being made account of by 
him, was: the occaſion of his death : for the 
night following he was taken with a dange- 
rous feaver, which continually augmenting, 
and the ſickneſs being judged mortal by all 
the Phyfitians, and Caſhuccio perceiving of 
it, called Paul Guinigi, and ſpake to him 
theſe words; Had 7 belecved, my ſon, that 
Fortune would have cur of my courſe in 
the midſt of the way, to arrive unto thatglo- 
ry which I by my ſo many good fucc ceſſes 
had promis'd my ſelf, I ſhould have leſs 
wearied my ſel and to thee as I ſhould have 
left à ſmaller eſtate, fo alſo, fewer enemies, 
and leſs envy: for I would have been content 
with rhe dominion of Lucca & Piſa, and never 
ſubdu'drke Piſtazeſes,nor with ſo many injuries 
provoked the Florentines; but by making the 
one and the other of theſe people my friends, 
I ſhould have led a life, though not longer, 


yet 
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ſurely more quiet; and to thee (liduld F-- 
Vere loſe eſtare, though. leſs, without'ds wi 
more ſecure and der Fortan) who | 
dj:poſe all human affairs, g me nge 0 
much jud gement, xhit I was able Hef te KNOW 
it, er ſomuchitie, chat I Wiz üble to ober- 
come it. Thou haft heard! for many have told 
thee, n I mover. denye# it to thee, how T 
came'inro thy farhers * Ez deing y 
lad, and voyd of all thoſe Hape 1. 
very generous ſph ought to oh die. and 
how Was by Him beengte vp, aft beloved" 
by him as much had been of HN UW) 
blood; Whereupen under his government 1 
became valorois id grew capable” of that 
fortuae in Which thou haſt and doſt ſre ute 
and becauſe ut his death, he committed thee 
and allqhis fortunes to my a2 mee | 
brought thee up with-rhat affection and in- 
creaſed them with chat f. leliry y; thi 1857 and 
am bound to. And becauſe ner only whether 
that alone which was left thee by thy father, 
but that alſo which my fortune and yalor gor, 
were thine; I vever would marty, to the end 
thit the love of children ſtuld ne ver take me 
off, from ſhewing in any part thar.thankfulneſs 
towards why] ſathers blood, wich I thought 
- WIsob iged to ſhew. I leave rhee therefore a 
ery fair Stare, - whereatT am much pleaſed : 
but for'thar I leave it rhee weak and unſetled, l 
am exccedingl prieyed: there remains to thee 
the City of Lutcg, wich Will never be content 
te lde under thy government : Piſa is alſo 
tkine: 'whefein there tte men nacuigally incon- 
ſtant; and #&1 of treschety: which, however 
iche divers times actuſtomed to fetve, yet 
witttc nds hank diſdain to hayt a Luccheſe for — ö 
Lor 
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likewiſc-is left to thee, very 


— — ta thee, hecanſe ir is divided, and 


* 


by freſh injuries provok'd nt our Family. 
Thou haft- the Flerentines for thy neighbors, 
and thoſe offended, and divers waies injuryed 
by us, and not  extinguiſhr , ro whom the 
news of my death would be more welcome 
than the Conqueſt of all Tuſcany. Thou canſt 
not rely upon the Princes of Milan, nor upon 
the Emperor, hecauſe they are far hence, lazy, 
and very om with their ſuccors : whercfore 
thou oughtſi not to hope in any thing, but in 
thy own-induſtry, and the remembrance of 
my valor, and in the reputation which this 
eſent victory gains thee : which if thou ſhale 
— with diſcretion how to make uſe of, will 
ayd thee to make an accord with the Floren- 
tines, who being affrighred at this preſent 
defeat, ought with deſire ro condiſcend there · 
to: whom though I ſought to make them 
mine enemies, and thoughr it would pro- 
cure me both power and glory, yet thou art 
by all means do ſeek to gain for thy friends; 
for their friendſhip will prove thy ſecurity and 
advantage. It is a thing of very much impor- 
tante in this world for a man to underſtand his 
own ſelf, and to know how to meaſure the 
forces of his own courage and State; and he 
that finds himſelf unfir for war, ſhould endea- 
vor to ſettle his government by the rules of 
peace, whereunto thou ſhalt do well if by my 
advice thou addreſs thy ſelf, and ſtriye by this 
way. to enjoy my pains and dangers, - which 
ſhall eaſily prove ſucceſsful ro thee, when thou 
fhaſt account theſe my adyertiſements true: 
and herewithal-rhou ſhalt be doubly oblig'd 
to me, firſt that I hare leſt thee this State, and 
batt ſecondly 
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ſecondly that Ihave taught thee how to keep 
it. After wards having cauſed thoſe Cirizens 
to come to him, who of Lucca, Piſs, and 
Piſtsya, ſerved in the wars under him; and 
having recommended Paul Guinigi to them, and 
made them ſwear obedience to him, he diedzlea- 
ving to all thoſe, that ever knew him, a happy 
remembrance of him ; and ro thoſe that had 
been his friends, ſo great a defire of him, that 
never any Prince, that died at any time, left 
more. His funerals were moſt honorably ſo- 
lemnized, and he was buried at St. Franceſco 
in Lucca. But neither 1aler, norfortune were 
ſo favorable to Paul Gninigi, as to Caſtruccio; 
for not long after, he loſt Piſleya, and after 
Piſa; and with much adoe held he the govern- 
ment of Lucca : which continued in his family 
till Paul the grand- child. Caftruccio then was, 
by what is here ſhewe41, a man of rare note, 
not only for thoſe times he lived in, but for 
many ages that had paſt long before. He was 
of a ſtature higher than ordinary, and his limb 
were well anſwerable each to other; &of ſuch 
a grace he was in hisaſpe&, and entertain'd 
all men wich that humanity, that he never 
ſpake with any that he ſent ſrom him diſcon- 
tent; his hair inclin'd to a reddiſh colour, and 
he wore ic always cut above his ears; and al- 
Waies in all ſeaſons, whether it raind or ſaew, 
he went with his head uncover d; he was very 
pleaſing to his friends, and terrible to his ene- 
mies, juſt among his ſubjects, rreacherous 
with forreiners :+ nor where he could yanquiſh 
by fraud, did he ever ſtrive to de it by force 
for he ſaid the victory, and not the manner 
how it was got, gaind aman glory; no man 
enter d more boldly into dangers, nor was 
* more 
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more wary to get ont of them and he was | 
wont ro: lay, that men ought. to prove e- 
very thing, but to be aſioniſh'd at nothing, 
and that God favors valiant men, who alwaies 
chaſtiſes the feeble with'the mighty. He was : 
alſo very admirable inreplyingor biring ſharp- 
ly. or gentilyz and as in this kind hefpared 
not any, ſo likewife-he was nothing mov'd, 
when himſelf was not ſpared: fo that we have 
many things he ſaig wittily, and heard patients 
ly, as theſe : Hevieg caus a Duckat to be gi- 
ven for a. Starling. and a ſriend of his repro- 
ving him for it, faid Cafrucito Thou wouldſt | 


not have given above a peny for ir, and his 

friend (ayingir was true, he reply d, a Duckat 

is Ie to mee. Haying a flatterer about him, | 

and in ſcor n having (par upon him, the flatte- | 

rer (aid, that Fiſher men to takę a little Riſh 

ſuſfer chemſelves to he all moyl'd it the Sea; I 

will let my ſelf be daubdby a little ſpittle,; to 

catch a Whale: Which Caſtructio not only 

heard patiently, bur rewarded, When one 

told him, that he liv'd too ſumptuquſly; ſaid 

5 cio, if this were a vice, there v uld not be 

ſo ſplendid enter tainments at the Saints Feaſts, 

paſhing through a ſtrcet, & ſeein ga young man 

comming ont of a whorc-honſe allblaſhing be. 

cauſe he had heen ſeen by him, he fai tohimeBe 

not aſham'd when hon goeſt out, but when 

thou entreſt in. A friend of his giving him a 

ngt.to looſe, that was curiouſſy tyed, ſaid, O | 

foole, deſtchou think I will looſen ſuck a thing. 

which, being tyed gives me ſo much trouble 

Caſtrugc io ſay ing to · one that profeſt himſelf 4 

Philo;opher, Von are of the condition of dog, 

that alwaies go about thoſe ho can beſt give! 

them meat; No: ſzys the par ty, we are like 
| Phyſitians 
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Phyfirians, who viſit the houſes that have 
moſt need of them. Going from Piſa to Ligerne 
by water, and a dangerous ſtor mie there 
ariſing, and thereupon being much preplex d, 
was reprehended by one of his company. as 
puſillanimons , ſaying himſelf was not atraid 
of any thing; to whom'Caſtruccio reply'd, that 
he nothing marvayl'd thereat; for every one 
valu'd his life, according to its worth. Being 
ask d by onu, what he ſhovld do to gaine a 
good eſteeme? anſwered him; See when thou 
goeſt to 2 Feat, that a blocke ſic not upon a 
blocke. Whea one boaſted that he had read 
many things, ſaid Caſtruccio, It were better 
thou couldſt brag chou hadſt remembred much. 
Another bragging though he had tipled 
much, he was nat drunk zhe reply'd, an Oxe 
does the ſame. Caſtruccio kept à young laſſe, 
which he lay with ordinarily, and thert upon 
being reprov'd by a friend, telling him that 
it was a great wrong to him that he had 
ſuffer'd himſelte to be fo taken hy a Wench; 
Thou art miſtaken, quoth Cacfraccio, I took 
her, not ſhe me. Alſo when one blam'd him 
that he. was too delicious in his d yer; he ſaid 
ro him, I warrant thou woul 'f} not ſpend 
herein ſo much as I oe ; That is true, quoth 
the other;then ceply'd he Toou ant more cove» 
tous than I am glurronou:. Being invited to 
ſupper by Tadeo Cernardi a Luc heſe, arich 
and magnificent ci izenzand iu the hou,s Tadeo 
ſhewing, him a chamber all fern m'd with 
cloth of gold, and that it wes all pad With 
curious ſtones, Which were diverſt; wrought 
with ſundry colours, and repecſcnted flowers, 
leaves, aad ſuch like green things: Caſtrucego 
having got together a great deale of ſpree 
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his mouth, ſpat it full in Tadeos face;at which 
he ſhewing himſelſe much troubled, ſays 
Caftruccio, 1 knew not where to ſpet that 1 
might offend thee leſſe. Being ask'd how 
Ceſar dyed ? ſaith he, Would ro God I might 
dye like him. Being one night in a hauſe of 
one of his Gentlemen, where there were 
divers Lad yes invited toa Feaſt, and he 
duncing, and ſporting with them, more 
than befitted his condition, was reprord 
by a friend, anſwered , He that is held 
a wiſe man in the dry time, will never be 
thought a foole in the night. One comming 
ro aske a favour at his hands, and Caſfruccio 
ſeeming as if he heard nor, ſell down upon 
his knees before him, whereat Caſtrucco 
chiding him, he anſwered, Thou arr the canſe 
thereof, who carryeſt thine cares in thy feet: 
and thereby he gaind double the favour he 
asked. He uſed to ſay, that the way to Hell 
was cafie, becauſe men went thither down- 
wards, and blindfold. When oneaskd him a 
ſavour with many and ſupperfluous worrds , 
Caſtruccis ſaid to him, Hereafter when thou 
wouldſt any thing with me, ſend another. 
Such another man Raving wearied him with 
a redious ſpeech, and telling him in the latter 
end, Perhaps I may have tir'd you with my 
long ſpeaking ; No, thou haſt nor, ſaid he, for 
I heard not one word of all that thou haſt 
ſpoken. He was wont to ſay of one who had 
been a handfome boy, and afrerwards became 
a comely man,that he was too injurious, have- 
ing firſt diſtracted the husbands from their 
wives, and afrerwards the wives from rireir 
husbands. To an envious man that laughd, he 
ſaid ,Laughſt thou beeauſe thou art well, or 
becauſe 
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becauſe ar other ſuffers evill? When he was 
alſo under the rule of Maſter Francis Guinigi, 
one of His — ett ſaying to him, Whar 
wilt thou that I ſhall give thee, for a blow on 
the mouth? Caſtruccio anſwered him, à Helmet. 
Having cauſd a citizen of Lacca to dye, who 
had helpd him in his riſing tohis greatneſſe, 
when it was ſaid co him, He had ill done to put 
to death one of his old friends ; he reply'd; 
You are deceivd,t have put to death a new en- 
emy. Caſtruceio commended much thoſe that 
betrothd wives, but never married them, like 
men that ſay they will go to Sea, but never do. 
He ſaid he wondred much at men, thet when 
they bought any veſſell of earth or glaſſe, they 
found ir firſt whether it be good;bur in taking 
a wife they are content only to ſee her. When 
he was neare death, one asking him, how he 
would be buried? he anſwered, with my face 
downwards : for F know, that as ſoon as I am 
dead,this Country ſhall goupfide down. Being 
asked, whether he never thought to become # 
Fryer to ſave his Soule? he ſaid No, ſor it was 
ſtrange to him, that Laxarus ſhould go to 
Paradiſe , and Vguccion of Faggivela to Hell. 
Being asked, when it was beſt to eate, to pre- 
ſerve the health? he anſwered jf a man be rich 
when he is hungry ; if he be poore, when he 
may. Secing a Gentleman a friend of his, that 
made his ſervant truſſe his points, he ſaid, I 
hope one day too thou wiltmake his feed thee, 
Seeing that one had writen upon his houſe in 
Latine, God keep the wicked hence; faid, The 
maſter then muſt not enter here, Paſſing by a 
way where there was a little houſe with a 
great gate, he ſaid, This houſe will run out of 
doores, Treating wich an Ambafſadour —_ 

og 
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King of Naples touching ſome good of the bor. 
derers , Whereat he was. ſome What angry, 
when the Ambaſſadour ſaid, Feare you not 
the, King ther? Caſtryocio {aid,, Is 4his your 
King good or bad? and hc anſwering that he 
was god, Caitryecty reply'd, Whereſore then 
fhould I be afrail chrhate that are good? We 
might relate many others of his ſayings, where- 
in he ſhewd both acuteſſe of wit, anal gravity; 
but theſe ſhall ſuffice in teſti mony of kis Wor- 
thy qualities, He liv'd forty four yeares, and 
behavdh:m(clfe like a Prince in all his fer- 
tunes: 48d, as of his good for tuncs there are 
enough monunments left, ſo likewiſe would 
he there ſhould: be ſeene ſome af his evil for- 
tunes; for the manacles wherewith he was 
chain'd in priſon. ,” are yet to be ſcene faſtne( 
in the tower of his dwelling houſe , where 
they were put by him, that they might bea te 
witneſſe of his adverfity.! And becauſe he was 
no way iuſcriour to hilipeſ Macedon, Alexan- 
ders ſacher, nor to Scipio. of Rome, he dy'd/in 
the ſame age thty two did; and doubtleſſe he 
would have exceeded the ohe and the other, if 
in exchange of Lucca he had had Macedon, or 
Rcme for his Countrey. 
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A Relation of the courſe 


taken by Duke Valentine in the 
murdering of Pitellozzo Fitells 
Oliverotto of Fer mo, Paul, and the 
Duke of Gravina;ail of them of 
the Family of the Oriſini; 
compoſed by Vicholas 
Machiavelli. 


uke Valentine was return'd 
from Lembardy, whithcr he 
bad gone to excuſe himſclte 
to King Lewis. of France, 
touching thoſe many ca- 
lumnies which the, Foren- 
tines charg'd him with, for 
the rebellion of Arezo and 
the other Townes of the Yale of Clicana, and 
was thence come to Imola ; where he plotted 
his enterpriſe againſt, Iohn Bentivogh tyrant of 
Boloma: tor he had a mind to reduce that City 
into his ſubjection, and make it head of his 
Duchy of Remania:which thing beiag kaowne 
to the Viteſſtand Orfini, and their other com- 


*  Plices , they thought the Duke would grow 


too power ull and that it was to be feard, leſt 
that cakein.g Bona, he ſhon!d ſee ke their ut- 
rerruine, that hz might remaine the only 
Champion of Ita: and hereupon they made 
a diet at the Magione, in the trritories of 
Peru ſia 


160 
8 Peruſia: where there met Cardinal Paulo, and 


the Dake of Gravina of the Family of the 
Orſiniʒ Vitellexxo Vitelli , Oliveretri offiFermo, 
John Paulo Baglioni tyrant of Peruſia, and 
Maſter Antonie of Venofro, ſent by Pandulfo 
Petrucci head of Siena: where it was ar gued 
amongſt them touching the Dukes greatneſs, 
and touching what his further incentions were: 
and that it was neceſſary to bridle his appe- 
tite: otherwiſe they ran hazard together with 
others, all to goe to ruine ; and they deter- 
mined not to abandon the Bentivoli, and to 
ſeck to gain the Florentines ;, to one and the o- 


ther of which places they diſparch'd men, 


promiſing ayd to the one, and encouraging the 
other to unite with them, againſt the common 
enemy, This Diet was _— known 
throughout all Italy, and thoſe people that un- 
der the Dukes government were diſcontented, 
—_ were the Urbinates, began to 
hope they might be able to inovate ſome things 
from whence it proceeded, that their minds 
being thus held in ſuſpence by ſome”of Urbino, 
it was plorted to take the Rock of Lea, which 
held for the Duke,and theſe rook occafion from 
hence. The governor forrifi'd the Cafile, and 
caufing timber tobe carried rhirher,they of the 
conſpiracy contrived that ſome great peices of 
rimber, which they were drawing into the 
Caftle, ſhould be brought upon the bridge, to 
the end that being thus clogged, it could 
not be lift up by them within : which occaſion 
being taken, rhey leapd upon the bridge, and 
thence into the Rock, b which ſurpriſal, ſoſoon 
as it was underſtood, all that State rebelled, and 
called home again theit old Duke. Hope now 
being laid hold on, not ſo much by the taking 
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of the Rock, as for the Diet held at the Magi 
ne, by means whereof they thought to be 
aſfiſted : who having heard the rebellion of Ur- 
bin, imagined ir not fit to loſe the occaſion ; 
and getting their men together, they put for- 
ward, intending if there were any town of all 
that State remaining in the Dukes hands, to 
aſſail it: and they ſent afreſh again to Florence 
to ſollicite that Commonwealth to joyne with 
them in extinguiſhing this common calamity ; 
ſhewing the party already gained, and 
ſuch an occafion offered as the like was yor 
to be expected. Bur the Florentines for the hate 
they bare ro the Vitel; and the oxſini 
upon divers occaſions, not onely clave not 
to them, bur ſent Nirbolos Machiavelli their 
Secretary, to cſſer receipt to the Duke, and 
aid againſt rFeſe his new enemics, who was 
then in Imola full of fear, bteauſe of a ſudden 
and beyond his opinion, his ſoldiers being be- 
come his enemies, he unarmd met with a war 


at hand: bur having taken heart upon the Flo- 


rent ines profers, he purpoſed ro tempor iſe, and 
hold off the war with thoſe few people which 
he had, and with trea tits of agreement, and 
partly to prepare aides, which he provided 
two wiies, by ſending to the King of Frence 
for men, and partly by taking into ls pay all 
men at armes, and what others elſe made pro- 
ſeſſion ro ſerve a Horſe· back, and to all he gave 
money. Notwithſtanding all this, the enemies 
advanc'd, and thence came towards Fofſom- 
brene; where ſome of the Dukes troops had 
made head : which by the Vitelli; and Orfini 
were broken: which thing cauſed the Duke 
to turn himſelf wholly ro ſee if he with treaties 
of accord could ſtop this humor: and being an 
excecding 
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exceeding great diſſembler, he faild not of any 
means to give them to underſtand Who had ta- 
ken armes againſt him, that what he had got - 
ten he Was willing ſhould be theirs: and that it 
ſutfic d him to enjoy the titit of Prince, but he 
was guntent the Principality ſhould be theirs, 
and ſo effectually perſwaded he them, that they 
ſent Paul to the Duke to treat of peace, and ſo 
ſtayed the ir armes: but now the Duke ſtaid 
not his preparations, and with a grcat deal of 
cat e inereaſt d both his Horſcand ᷑oot, and to 
the end theſe proviſions ſhould not appear, he 
went and ſcattered all his ſoldiers in ſeveral 
places throughout Romans. In this while alſo 
came there to him five hundred French lances: 
and however he was now ſo ſtrong, that with 
open force he was able to right himſelf upon 
his enemies; yet thoughrhe it the more ſofe 
and profitable way to beguile them, and for 
all this not to ſtop the treaty for peace: and 
this matter was ſo far labored in, that he made 
a peace with them, and aſſured to them their 
old pays, gave them four thouſand Duckats in 
hand, promiſed not to moleſt the Bentivo- 
hi, and made alliance with Fobn, and more- 
over that he could not conſtrain any of them 
to come in perſon to him, more than he 
thought good himſelf. On the other fide they 
promiſed to reſtore unto him thè Dutchy of Ur- 
Jiu, and all the other places taken by them, and 
to ſerve him in any expedition he ſhould un- 
dertake ; nor without his per miſſion to War 
with, any one, or take pay of any one. This 
accord being made, Guidubalde Duke of 
Urbin | fled again to Venice, having ſirſt 
cauſed all the fortreiſes of that State to 
be demoliſhed ; for relying upon the * 
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he would not that thoſe forts, which he 
thought he could not defend, ſhould fall into 
the enemies hands, whereby to bridle his 
friends. But Dyke Valentine haying made this 
agreement, and divided all his troops through. 
out all Romania, with the Frenchmen at armes, 
at the end oi Noyember departed from Imola, 
and from thence went toCeſ-na, where he a- 
bode miny dayes to conrrive with thoſe that 
were ſent by the Fiteli and the Otſini, who 
were feady then wirh their for ces in the Dut- 
chy of Ufbis, What action they ſhould then 
anew enter in, but not concluding any thing, 
Oliverotto cf Fermo was ſent to offer him 
that if he would adventure zn expedition a- 
gainſt Tuſcany. they were at his (cr vice; in caſe 
he would nor, they would be ready to ſerve 
him againſt Sinigallia 3 to whom the Dgke an- 
ſwered, that in Tuſcany he would not make any 
war, becauſe the Florentines were his, ſriends: 
bu: he was well content they ſhould goe to Si- 
nigallia: whence it came to paſs that not long 
after, advice was brought, thar the town was 
ycelded to them, Eu: che Fort would not : for 
the Governor would render it tothe Duke in 
per ſon, and to none elle; and thereupon they 
perſwad d him to comebefote ir, the Duke 
thought this occaſion very good, and that it 
would not any way skare them, being he was 
calle] hy them, ind not going of himſelf; and 
th- more to ſecure them, he diſmiſ'd all his 
French forces, which returacd rhence into 
Lombard), ave only a hundtced lances of dloun- 
fi:ur Candales his kinſman, apd parting about 
the middle of D:cembeir from Ceſena, he went 
thence. to Fanoz where withall his wiles and 


craft he coul, he perſwaded the Vitelli and the 
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Orſini, to e pect him ar Sinigallis z ſhewing 
— that ch ca e would make their 
accord to be neither full ner durable; and 
that he was a man that defird he might availe 
him(ſ: Ife both of the forces and advice of his. 


friends: ard however ViteIozze was vary un- | 


willing , and that his brothers death had 
taught him, that he ſhould not cffend a Prince 
and afterwards truſt him; nevertheleſſe, be 
ing wrought to it by Paule Or fine who had 
deen corrupted by the Duke with gifts and 
faire promiſes, he agreed t attend him: 
whereupon the Duke before the 30 day of 
December, 1 50a, that he was to goe from Fano, 
communicated his purpoſe to eight of his 
cheife confidents,among whom were Don Mi- 
chael, and the Lord of Enna who was after. 
wards Cardinal : and gave them charge, that 
preſently as ſoone as Vitellozz',, Paulo Orſino, 
the Duke ofGravina, and Oliverotto had met 
them, each two of them ſhould get one of them 
between them : conſigning each one by name 
to certaine rwo,who ſhould traine them along 
even into Sinigallia, nor (i ffer them to part, 
till they had brought them ro the Dukes 
lodging, ard that they were there taken, He 
afrerwards tooke order that all his Horſe a'nd 
Foot, which were better than two thouſard 
Horſe and ten thouſand Foot, ſhould be in the 
morning at breake of day upon the Metaure, 
a River ſome five miles from Fano, where 


tre / ſhonld attend him; being then th laſt 


day of Deucmber, pon the Metaure with thoſe 
troops, he cauſd ſome two hundred Horſe to 
go beſore him, afterwards the Foot moy'd , 
and aſter t hem himſelfe in perſon, with the 
reſt of his men at armes. Fans and Sinigallia 


are 


are two Cities of the Marches, ſhuate 
the bank of the Airiatich Seca filteen miles 
diſtant the one from the other: So that he who 
gocs towards hath the Mountainet 
on his right hand, thefeer whereof ſometimes 
are ſo bounded by the Sea, that between them 
and the water there remaines hut a very (mall 
diſtance, and where they are moſt extended, 
there is not above two miles diſtance, The 
City of Sinigalia from the foot of theſe Mou 
taines is not much further than a bow-ſhot , 
and from the Sea not above t mile diſtant : 
along the fide heceof runs alittle river, which 
waſherh thar part of the wals which is toward 
Fano, looking towards the high way, ſo that 
till ir come neare uato Sinigallia, itruns for a 
good part of the way along the Mounraines : 
and being come heare up co the river t 
paſſes alongſt by Sirzgallte, it turnes upon 
the left hand .alongſt the hanke thereof : 
So that running on for the ſpace of a bow- 
ſhort , it reaches to a bridge, which paſſes 
that rlrer, and ſtands in front with the gate 
that enters into Siniga lia; not by a right 
line, but athwart: before the gate there js 
a bourg of houſes, with a broad place before * 
them, which the bank of the river ſhoulders 
upon one fide. So that the Viteli and Orfras 
having given order to attend the Duke, and 
perſonally ro honour him, the better to 
Live way to his men, they retir'd their own 
into certaine Caſlles, ſome ſix miles from Sini- 
4 lia, and had leſt only Pliveronto in Siniga lia 
wich his band, which was ſome thcuſand 
Foot, and a hundred and fiſty Morfe , which 
were lodg'd in the bourg before nam'd, Things 
being thus ordered, Duke Valentine came 
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thence towards Siaigallia & when the firſt head 
© of rhe Herſe troops came up to the bridge, 
they paſs'd it not, but making ſtand, they 
turnd their horſe, the ane part towards rhe 
river, the ether to the open field, and fo left 
.a way in the midſt;whereby the infantry paſsd, 
which withour ſic p enired the Town. Vitellez- 
20, Paulo, and the Duke of Gravina upon their 
mules, accompanied with a few horſe, went 
to meet the Duke: & Vite loxæ diſar med having 
' cloak all lined wit · gre eh, being « xceeding 
melancholy, 2s preſaging his own death near 
at haud, cauſed a certain admiration of himſelf 
in all, the valor of the man being well known, 
and the fortune he had paſsd ; and iris ſaid, 
that hen he left his ſoldliers to come into Sint 
alia, there to meer the Duke, that he did in 
a manner take his laſt leave of them; to his 
Captains he tecemmended his houſe, and the 
welfare thereof, and admonithd his Nephews, 
chat they ſhould nor ſo much mind the great 

fortunes of their Family, as th: valor of their 

Anceſtors. Theſe three then being come up to 

the Duke, and done their ob: iſance, were re- 

deird by him with a chearfull countenance, and 
preſently by thoſe, who had charge to look to 

them, taken between them. But when the 

Duke ſaw that Oliveretto was wanting, whe 
had flaid with his- men at Sinigallia, and 

attended before ar the broad place by his 

lodging, above the river, to keep them 
in order, ini exerciſe them: he wink'd 

upon Don Michael, to whom tha care of Oli. 

verotte wis commited, that he ſhould rake ſach 

order that Ofiveretto ſhould, not eſcape him, 

Wherenpon Don Michael rode before, 

and being come to Oliverarto, to — 
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him, that now it was not a time to hold his 
men together our of rheir lodgings; becauſe 
then they would be taken from them by the 
Dukes ſoldiets, and therefore perſwaded him * 
to ſend them to their lodgings, and goe with 
him ta meet the Duke: which hen Olivero;to. 
had done, the Duke came, and having ſeen 
ſeen him, called him; ro whom Oliverotta ha · 
ving made reverence, he joyn'd in troop 
with ch: reft, and entred into $inigaltia,where 
all diſmouating at the Dukes Lodging, en- 
terd with him into a prirare chamber, they 
were held priſoners to the Duke, ho preſenr- 
ly got a horſeback, and commanded that Olive- 
r0:to and the Orfinies Souldiers ſhould be all 
rifled. Oliveroto's were all pillag d, by reaſon 
they were near at hand; thoſe that belong'd 
to the Orfeni and the Vite li, being more remote 
having before heard of the ruine of their Ma- 
ſters, had time to get 1 — where calling 
to mind the yalor and diſcipline of the Fami- 
lies of the Or ſinl and Vitelli, joyntly all in one 
body, in deſpight of the countrey, and their 
enemies r, ſay'd themſelyes. But the 
Dukes ſoldiers not ſatisfied with the pillage of 
of Oltverotto's ſoldiers, began to ſack Sinigal- 
tia. And had not the Duke by the death of ma- 
ny ſtopped their inſolence, they would utter ly 
have ſackt it. But night being come, and all ſtirs 
quiet, the Duke thought fit to put Vitelloxge 
and Oliverotto to death, and having brought 
them together, cauſed them to be ſtrangled. 
Where neither of tkem ſpake any thing worthy 
of thelt life paſt ; for Viteloxzo prayed, that 
ſupplicacion ſhould be made to the Pope, to 
grant him a plenary Indulgence of all hir fins; 
0liverotte much lamenting himſelf, caſt all the 
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fault of the injuries againſt the Duke on Vite. 
loxz4's back. Paul, and the Duke of Grauina 
were kept alive, til the Duke had rd, that 
at Rome, the Pope had laid hold on the Cardi- 
nal Orfino, che, Archbiſhop of Florence, and 


Maſter James of the Holy Croſs. After which 


news upon the 18 of Famuary, at the Caſtle 
of Pieve, they alſo were ſtrangled in the like 
manner. 
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